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The Incomparable 


HITE 


The Car for Service 








THE WHITE OFFICIALLY DECLARED THE BEST FOR TOWN USE 


N the recent Town Carriage Competition, conducted under rigorous rules by the | 
Automobile Club of Great Britain and Ireland, the White was awarded a gold 

medal. As stated by the Club, “The object of the trial is to show the advantages of 

self-propelled vehicles for town work.” The following points were taken into con- 

sideration, and in all of them the White showed decided superiority: 


General design of complete car 

General appearance and finish of body work 
Absence of smell and smoke 

Absence of leakage of lubricant 

Absence of noise with car stationary or running 
Absence of vibration with car stationary or running 
Smoothness of running and comfort of passengers 
Ease of cleaning 

Ease of access for repair 

Ease of starting 

Ease of stopping and speed changing without jerks or noise 
Ease of manoeuvring 

Comfort of passengers 

Comfort of driver 


Of the twenty-four entrants in the class in which the White was entered (cars 
costing over £600), no other car received a gold medal except an electric machine. 
Had “radius of action” been considered, the White alone would have received the 


Have you arranged for an early delivery of a White Model “G”’ or Model ‘‘H”’? 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


OZEC ASLAM ON MP 
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HAS THE!) |? 


STRENGTH oF GIBRALTAR / 


House Founded On A Rock 


Shall stand. Build your fortunes on the rock foundation of Life Insurance. 
It has shielded thousands from want, educated thousands of young men and 
women, and started them in business. Write to-day for information of 
Policies, with Rates and Benefits at your age. Address Dept. R. 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


INCORPORATED AS A STOCK COMPANY BY THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President HOME OFFICE: Newark, N. J. 





The buildings pictured above are owned and occupied by The Prudential Insurance Company of America, as its Home Office at Newark, N. J. 
The extensive business of The Prudential requires in these home office buildings alone, che services of over two thousand employees. 
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on the Chicago 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 


It is thoughtful discrimination by travel- 
ers who recognize the best that makes this 


luxurious train the one chosen route 


To California 


No train surpasses it in comfort and safety— 
no traveling convenience ever conceived that 
is not found here at its highest development. 

With its electric lighting -throughout, its commo- 


dious observation parlor, its perfect sleeping and 
dining service, The Overland Limited offers every 


requisite to ideal travel. 


From Union Passenger Station, Chicago, 8 
P. M. daily. Tourist sleepers at 10.25 P.M. For 


information and literature address 
F. A. MILLER, G. P. A., Chicago. 








TWENTY-THIRD SEASON 
Through 


MEXICO 
by SPECIAL TRAIN 


AN IDEAL TRIP 


All of the quaint places visited—No 
discomforts. 


CALIFORNIA 


can be included, also the 


GRAND CANON 


We would be pieased to tell you all 
about it. 


Other Tours to California, Europe, etc. 


Railroad and Steamship Tickets 
Everywhere 


Raymond @ Whitcomb Co. 


New York: 25 Union Square 

Boston: 306 Washington Street 

Chicago: 153 E Jackson Boulevard 

Philadelphia: 1005 Chesnut Street 

Pittsburg: Park Building Fifth Ave. 
And other large cities. 























EGYPT, THE HOLY LAND 
TURKEY-GREECE-ITALY 


Enjoy them most by going with a small 
congenial party —No Crowd —No Care — No 
Worry — Less Expense. 

All the unusual places visited — everything that 
should be seen. 

Prospectus now ready giving full details. Sailings, 
January 26th, February oth and April 2oth (North 
German Lloyd). 

Information about our other Mediterranean and 
Summer Tours gladly furnished — frequent sailings 
from April to July. 


ALTHOUSE’S SELECT TOURS 
714 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 













Personally Conducted 


—Exclusively First- 
Class—to California— 
January roth, Febru- 
ary 7th and March 2nd 
under the auspices of 





The Tourist Department 
CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC 
& NORTHWESTERN LINE 


INCLUDE ALL EXPENSES 


—hotels, railway fare, 
sleeping car and dining 
car accommodations of 
the finest character,and 
numerous side trips. 
So arranged as to spend 
the disagreeable por- 
tions of the winter 
months in comfort and 
ease. 


Write for itineraries and 
full particulars to S. A. 
Hutchinson, Manager, 212 
Clark Street, Chicago, Il. 


PC177 
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UNITED FRUIT C0, 


Announce Three Special Trips to 


Jamaica 


And Return, including all Necessary Expenses. 


$85 to F100 Duration, 19 Days 


Upon the magnificent Admiral steamers, thus 
ghetto yen 
to visit est 
SAILING DATES: 
Lv. BOSTON Dec. 12-19-26, at 10 a.m. 
Rate, $100 


Lv. PHILA. Dec. 13-20-27, at 10 a.m. 
Rate, $100. 
Lv. BALTIMORE on ships of the Line 
Dec. 12-19, Rate, $85. 
ITINERARY.—Leave Boston, Philadel- 
—- or Baltimore on dates specified above, 
ort Antonio (stopping at Hotel Titchfield), 
with drives to Poa Bay, ceeeen Nas: 
dens, Kingston (stopping at Constant Spri 
or Myrtle Bank Fotel), Morant Bay oan 
Bowden, returning to Boston or Philadelphia. 
While at Port Antonio side trips cover- 
ing Windsor, Burlington, Swift River, Blue 
‘Hole, anda rafting tip on river Rio Grande 
have been arranged for. 
Regular | Service.—The fleet of Adninl 
steamers a regular service, 
Boston and Philadelphia cach week. 





f 





We will send free “‘A Happy Month in 
Jamaica,"’ a beautifully illustrated book, 
“The Golden bean,” our monthly 





sane, Sing weabls infomation 0b Se 





NO CRUISE! NO CROWD! 
BUT A 3 MONTHS’ TOUR 
OF THE ORIENT! 


A Select Limited Party will leave New 
York, January 12th, 1907, traveling in a 
genteel, leisurely way, with sufficient time 
to see every place visited intelligently, 
and under Experienced Management. 
Everything First-class. Eleventh An, 
nual Tour. 


For full particulars, address 
MR. CHAS. F. PECK 
469 West 152d Street, New York 


if a E The most absolutely delightful trip is that 
to St. AuGustine, PaLm Bracu, Mriamt 


IDEAL “5°. airtcuvocu™” ° 
T 4 l Pp k Manager Ideal Trips, 
1 High S 


treet, Warren, Mass. 


IN WINTER—a [travel 

book by a member of 
Parliament. 12 mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 
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DIRECT TO ITALY----ONLY 8 DAYS 


By the sreat Flyer DEUTSCHLAND,” 38,000 horse power, 232 knots speed 
From New York for Gibraltar, Naples, and Genoa on February 4th, 1907 








Write or send for our illustrated Magazines entitled 


“WINTER CRUISES 10 SUMMER LANDS” 
“JAMAICA AND THE SPANISH MAIN” 


giving full particulars regarding winter trips to 


The Orient, the Mediterranean, the Adriatic, Egypt and the Nile, the Holy Land and Syria, the West Indies, 


Jamaica, Venezuela, Costa Rica, Colon, and Panama Canal by superb Twin-screw Steamers 


Moltke, Bluecher, Prinzessin Victoria Luise, Oceana, Deutschland, Meteor, etc., etc. 


DON’T FAIL TO CONSULT US 
| TRIPS FROM $5 PER DAY UPWARD | 


State your plans and we will submit suggestions with the cost of all expenses 








HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


35 and 37 Broadway, New York 


1229 Walnut Street 159 Randolph Street 90 State Street 908 Market Street 901 Glive Street 
PHILA., PA. CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO ST. LOUIS 


AGENCIES IN ALL CITIES 
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The Golden State Limited is 
equipped entirely new this season. 
Drawing-room and Compartment 
Pullmans, Buffet-Library-Observa- 
tion Car and new Mission-style 
Diner. Barber, library, stock market 
reports by wire, magazines and daily 
papers. 
Commencing early in December it 
runs daily from Chicago, St. Louisand 
Kansas City to Los Angeles, Santa 
Barbara and San Francisco over 
the Southern, lowest altitude route. 


Send name and address for beautiful de- 
scriptive booklet of the train. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN Rock 


Passenger Traffic Manager | S | re | n | 


CHICAGO 


tate 


o00 


a alifornia 


The time spent on this royal train 
en route to the Golden State is ever 
so short, delightful and interesting. 
There is something new to see in 
every mile—there is a pleasure in 
every minute. 



























‘ via the Azores and 
\y/ \ ai Madeira to Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Genoa, Naples and 
Alexandria 


deal trips for the Fall and Winter to 
the charming coast resorts of the 
Mediterranean and Orient. 
SAILING FROM NEW YORK 
“Cretie” 12,507 tons, Dec. 6, Mar. 30, May 9 
* “Cedric” 21,035 tons, Jan. 5, Feb. 16 
* “Celtic” 20,904 tons, Jan. 19, Mar. 2 
“Republic” 15,378 tons, Apr. 20th. May 28 
* Two of the largest steamers in the world. 
SAILING FROM BOSTON 
“Canopie” 12,096 tons, Jan. 12, Feb. 28, Apr. 10 
“Republie” 15,378 tons, Feb. 2, Mar. 16 
“Romanie” 11,394 tons, Apr. 27, June 8 
Send for illustrated booklet “D” and rates. 
Services from New York- Boston to Liverpool. 
Further information from any Agent of the line 
or the Company’s offices at 
9:Broedway, New York 
% 84 State St., Boston 
90-96 Dearborn St., Chicago 
1319 Walnut St., Phila. 
900 Locust St., St. Louis 
41 King St, E., Toronto 
1306 F St. N.W., Washington, D,C. 
219 St. Charles St., New Orleans 
121 South Third St. , Minneariclis 
17 St. Sacrament St., Montreal 
9 East 6th St., St. Paul 
207 Monadnock Bldg.,San Francisco 


Travelers’ checks issued payable everywhere 



























MAP OF THE WORLD 


Valuable reference ma 
25 cts. in full colors, on beste 
oes DAPer, 42x64 inches, 
mounted on rollers, edges bound in 
cloth. Shows our island possessions, 
Pacific Ocean cables, railway lines and 
other features of. Japan, China, Man- 
churia, Korea and the Far East. Sent 
on receipt of 25 cents in stamps. 


W. B. KNISKERN, P. T. M., Chicago, Ill. 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY 




















CIRCULAR 
Y PACIFICTOUR 


San F i 
ee $5 15,00 


HAWAII, 
SAMOA, 
NEW ZEALAND, 
AUSTRALIA, 
MANILA, 
HONG KONG, 
» SHANGHAI, 
YOKOHAMA, 
back to 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Colored illustrated 
descriptive folder 
free. 


S.B. ST. JOHN,E.P. A. 


Oceanic S. S. CO. 
427 Broadway 
New York 





























Europe and Orient 


26th season of uninterrupted success, 


* Comfort and leisure. Thorough sight- 
seeing under expert guidance. Limited 
parties. All arrangements first-class, 


PWRAS oDr. and Mrs. HOWARD S. PAINE, 
° 148 Ridge St., Glens Falls, N.Y. 





THE ART OF TRAVEL tio sractical prob- 
BY lems of European 


Travel. 80 pp. 
H. H. POWERS Price 20 aa 


Bureau of University Travel, 19 Trinity Pl., Boston 











EUROPE Select _ tour $25 0 
New Plans for gravel. information free. 
Rev. L. D. TEMPLE, + + + Watertown 4, Mass. 





tours, June 20 and 29, via Gibraltar. 
TH] r0 a 70 to 83 days. 17thtour, Refer. 
ences; maps; illustrated booklets. 


W. A. JOHNSON, 917 Madison Ave., Baltimore, Md. 





interesting places 


==. Most luxurious hotel accommodations on 
board steamer during the entire trip. All 

f. Outside staterooms. Weekly sailings 
e* Special tourist rate including every ex- 


pense $140. Send for booklet. 


THE NEW YORK AND PORTO RICO STEAMSH'!P CO, 
2 Broadway, New York. 


1 0 
er Raymond and Whitcomb Co.. 25 Uninn Square, N. Y. 





JUST WHAT YOU REQUIRE 


The Travelers’ Handbook 
By JOSEPHINE TOZIER 
A practical book prepared on new lines for 
travelers in the eastern hemisphere. It is 
not intended to'take the place of such 
“Guide Books” as those of Baedeker, but 
full of suggestions helpful in directing the 
American abroad with regard to such per- 
plexing matters as shopping, hotels, tips, 1 
foreign usages, etiquette, and many other 
details of comfort and convenience. 
12mo, cloth, Price $1.00 net 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 











Forget business for 
three weeks—take a 
steamship cruise from 
New York to Porto Rico. 
Stop a day or two at 


THE HAMILTO 14th & K Sts., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
A modern, home-like family hotrl, 
on the American plan; good table; liberal 
management; splendid location; conve- 
nient to all places of interest; local and 
long-distance ’phones in rooms. Tran- 
sients accommodated, $2.50 per day and 
up. Special rates for a prolonged stay. 
For particulars and booklet address, 
IRVING 0. BALL, Proprietor. 














TABET’S HIGH CLASS TOURS 


ORIENT nice =. 


JERUSALEM to BEYROUT, by caravan, via the 
Sea of Galilee, Damascus, Baalbec,etc. A lim 

ited and select party sailing Jan. 26, byKaiser 
Wilhelm der Grosse. Write for particulars. 
SALIM.G. TABET, 170 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


The Classic Mediterranean 


The Shores of the Mediter- 

Spain ranean are the attraction par 

E t excellence for the Winter 
Syp traveler. flei 

e offer a season of leisure- 

Palestine a4 and scholarly travel under 

Turkey the expert guidance of Dr. H. 

Greece W. Dunning, author of **To-day 

on the Nile.” 

Italy Sail Jan, 12th, and Feb. 2nd. 

Vrite for Prospectus. 


7 
H. W. Dunning & Co., 102 Cong’! House, Boston 








EUROPE, 71 DAYS, $355 


Fifthsummer tour; Personally conducted; First 
class, Rejerences. Miss Wilber, 253 B’way, N.Y. 





PILGRIMAGE 


TO HOLY LAND AND Leave New 
ROME and Tour of Europe York Jan. 5th. 
For full particulars address McGrane‘s 
Catholic Tours, 187 A. B’way. N. ¥. 


CARROLL SPRINGS SANITARIUM 
40 minutes by trolley,15 minutes by train frum 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

An Health Homeand Rest Resort. Treat- 
ment by Electricity a specialty. Pure spring 
water piped through the house. Hot water 
heat. Sun parlor. Send for illustrated book- 
let. Address, 

G. H. WRIGHT, M. D., Forest Glen, 
Maryland. 





FIVE MONTHS ABROAD 


Party limited to six will sail for Naples April 6th. 
Shorter tour also arranged for summer months, Fourth 
Season. Address: Miss Dora Johnson, The Univer- 
sity of Chicago, or Miss Millie C. Johnson, 714 Poplar 
St., Memphis, Tennessee. 








EUROP inan AUTOMOBILE 1907 

Few vacancies in small private 
party. Apply for particulars to Camille 
Thurwanger, N. E, Conservatory, Boston. 





AMERICAN TRAVEL CLUB, Wilmington, Delaware, 
Vacancies in Feb, 2. Ori-nt #900 under leadership of 
Rev. T M. Hurst. Limitten. Mch, 23, $600—Orient. 
Limit 15. Apply promptly. 
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New and Forthcoming Three Big ‘Books— True Stories 
Open Court Books THM-STORY OF A GREAT PLAYWSRSET 

gio, ere EE em Moliére: A Biography 


By Dr. Ernst Mach, Emeritus Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Vienna. From the German by Thomas J. 





McUormack, Principal of the La Salle-Peru Town- By H. uM CHATFIELD-TAYLOR 
atp Eig Sahorl. Ws. Teeny ee oy Pee ae Introduction by Professor T. F. Crane, of Cornell; pictures by “‘Job.” 
Price, $1.00 net. (5s. net.) 


--.i- os 


Pp. XXIV-446. $3.00 net; postage 18 cents. 


THE RISE OF MAN “It is no small credit to American literature that such a work as 


i teh of Se: Golets oft Feenee Seen Sy ; this has been prepared by an American author, and for many years, we 

Dr. Paul Carus. rinted in large type wi ne ‘ eRe 7 ce : 

iestrations. Boards, cloth back, 75 cents net. oe "i Say, pay gg ape al a iste bed it ies oe 

Upholds the divinity of man from the standpoint of Eng ish language, th for the general reader an e student.”—P/zsla. 
evolution, and claims that man has risen to a higher Public Ledger. 


level not by cunning and ferocity, but on the contrary 
by virtue of his nobler qualities. 


ESSAY ON THE CREATIVE IMAGINATION AA GREAT CRITIC 


By Prof. Th. Bibel, Sepselated io the eenghs Mey R Natitts f ( ‘hildhood 
A. H.N. Baron, Fellow in Clar niversity. 1! 
Cloth, gilt top. Pages 357. Price, $1.75 net. emlniscences O my ] 
Mankind has displayed as much imagination in 
practical life as in its more emotional phases—in ° By GEORGE, BRANDES 
mechanical, military, industrial, and commercial in- an ou $2 50 ; 16 
ventions, in religious and political institutions as well IU net; postage cents. 
as in sculpture, painting, poetry and song. This is 


the central thought of this book. It is a classical ex- “Tt is a piece of self-revelation by a master of psychological analysis, 
position of a branch of psychology which has often 


i 4. tut h at esr and it is a picture of events and personages prominent on the page of | 
Meaiiahity asinedthe BE seccacin ng yee eee European history in the third quarter of the nineteenth century seen ” 
through the prism of a very rich temperament.”—Literary Digest. 
OUR CHILDREN: HINTS FROM PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE 
FOR PARENTS AND TEACHERS 
By Dr. Paul Carus. Pages 207. Price, $1.00 net. A GREAT FIGHTER 


Without any theoretical pretensions it is a strong 
defense for the rights of the child, dealing with the 


® 9 oT 
Pa 
responsibilites of parenthood, and with the first in- f 
culcation of fundamental ethics in the child mind and : O 1S 
the true principles of correction and guidance. 


ARISTOTLE ON HIS PREDECESSORS Taken down by S. M. BARRETT 
Being Lane first rn of his metaphysics. Translated Illustrated, $1.50 net ; postage 14 cents, 
By A. E, ‘Taylor, MAS Yellow bf Merton Collese “ About a dozen army officersand War Department men declared 
Oxford; Frothingham Professor of Philosophy in that these reminiscences of old Geronimo must never be printed. But j 
areata Montreal. 1906 Cloth, ic. net. Theodore Roosevelt said they should be printed, and they have been, 
| 


They make a book worthy of all praise."—Wew York Evening Mail. 
ZARATHUSHTRA, PHILO, the ACHAEMENIDS and ISRAEL 


A Treatise upon the Antiquity and Influence of the 


es! : 
Avesta, by Dr. Lawrence H. Mills, Professor of Zend ; 5 ¢. < aa 
Philology in the University of Oxford. 1906. Pages ry 
460, Cloth, gilt top. Price, $4.00 net, é y 
4 


THE SERMONS OF A BUDDHIST ABBOT 36 EAST.21°°ST. ia | Oa NEW YORK 


Some Addresses on Religious Subjects by the Rt. 
Rev. Soyen Shaku, Abbot of Engakuji and Ken- 


s 
choji, Kamakura, Jupan. Translated by Daisetz , 
acres! Ideas for Christmas 
THE PRAISE OF HYPOCRISY 


“VES, DO YOU SEND ME A BOOK.”’—Dorothy Wordsworth to Coleridge. 


~ 
CHATEAUX OF TOURAINE. The season’s | RACKETTY-PACKETTY HOUSE. The sec- 
art book—a superb gift for travelers or art | ond book of fairy stories by Frances Hodgson 
lovers. Its beauty, artistic value, and scholarly | Burnett. Clever and charming. [Illustrated in 
tone make its aiden a delicate compliment. | full color by*Harrison Cady. 60 cents, 
Illustrated in color by Jules Guérin. $6 net, | non. a-DREAMS, 
postage 27 cents. 


ie babeemi 


























An Essay in Casuistry by G. T. Knight, D.D., Profes- 
sor of Christian Theology in Tufts College Divinity 
School. 1906. Pages86. Price, 50c. ‘net. 





THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1322 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


A novel by Harvey J. 
O’Higgins. A book like ‘‘ Sentimental Tommy” 
LINCOLN THE LAWYER. A work a put the Boston Transcript likes it better. $1.50. 
interest and permanent value to every eri- 
can—its reediag indispensable to a correct view GEORGIE. A gift = se ape. | man oF s aK 
of Lincoln’s life and character. By Frederick | ‘‘ Georgie ~— “~ —— fir rs ae 
Trevor Hill. Illustrated. $2 net, postage 14cents, | ter. By Dorothea Deakin. Illustrated. $1.50. 
THE THUMB-NAIL SERIES solves the prob- | UNCLE WILLIAM Jennette Lee’s story of an 
lem of a slight remembrance. Beautiful little | old Nova Scotia fisherman, a new and beautiful 
classics (more than thirty in all) in embossed | character. A book that makes one the better 
leather bindings. The most exquisitelittle books | for the reading. $1. 

ever made,— philosophy, poetry, romance, etc. | THE LADY OF THE DECORATION. As sweet 
mors, ales “rie hip” ‘Without an Coun: a love story as any reader could wish for, the 
try,” Emerson’s ends! ? and “ Character,” 

aol the Book of Proverbs. Pet each, Put up in'a | 82° laid in Japan. A charming gift. $1. : 
box. Send for complete list. A BOOK OF MUSIC. Richard Watson Gilder’s 


SEEING FRANCE WITH UNCLE JOHN. | 2°v volume of poems relating tomusic. $1 net, 











An Important Contribution to American History 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 


AND THE ¢ 
New World of His Discovery 


By FILSON YOUNG 


A most vivid picture of the:great discoverer and 
his times. It contains a portrait, a colored front- 
ispiece, other illustrations and maps. 

“*There is really nothing about Columbus to 
compare with it for matter and style.”—Morning 
Post, London. 


2 vols., 8vo Cloth, $6.50 net, per set 


It means & merry Christmas to the recipient, | Postage 4 cents. 

Anne Warners. new book of humor, rightly | BURNETT’S (MRS.) BOOKS OF FAIRY 
called ‘‘a new ‘Innocents Abroad.” Delight-| STORIES, See under “ Queen Silver-Bell” and 
fully illustrated. $1.50. “* Racketty-Packetty House.” Illustratedin full 
HOW TO STUDY PICTURES. The most | Color. 60 cents each. 

satisfying, comprehensive, suggestive work of | THE CRIMSON SWEATER, A new popular 
its kind. The friend fond of pictures will find | athletic story by Ralph Henry Barbour, author of 
it an invaluable companion. By Charles H. | ‘‘For the Honor of the School.” Just the gift 


Caffin. Fully illustrated. $2 met, postage 19|foraboy. Illustrated. $1.50. 


Send for Illustrated Circular cents, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. - PHILADELPHIA 


THE LOG OF THE SUN 


A superb nature year book, 250 illustrations, s2 in color 
by W. x Stone, 52 charming papers suitable tothe weeks, 
by C. W. Beebe, full gilt, boxed, $6.00 net, carriage 35c. 


THE BIRD: Its Form and Function 


By C. W. Beebe. The story of the evolution of birds 
unlocked from technical language. 370 ill’s, full gilt, 
ed, $3.50 net, by mail $3.80. 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY % NEW YORK 


BIBLE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. The King 
ITALIAN VILLAS. Edith Wharton’s text | James Version, with new chapter arrangements, 
with superb epee in color by Maxfield Par- | and with genealogies, etc., omitted. Beauti- 
rish. Just the gift for a person fond of a/| fully illustrated. $1.50. - 

Gesten, | OSS, aroage St one BOYS’ LIFEOF LINCOLN, By Helen Nicolay, 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ANDREW OD. | based upon Hay and Nicolay’s standard life. A 
WHITE. One of the world’s great biographies | perfect gift for a young American. Illustrated. 
—a model of proportion, of simplicity, of vivid- | $1.50. 

ness. Illustrated. $7.50 net, postage 45 cents, PINKEY PERKINS. ‘Pinkey Perkins: Just 
QUEEN SILVER-BELL. By Frances Hodgson | a Boy,” and ‘‘ Further Fortunes of Pinkey Per- 
Burnett. A unique and charming book of fairy | kins,” by Captain Harold Hammond, U. S. A. 
stories for children. Illustrated in full color by | You make no mistake in choosing these for a 
Harrison Cady. 60 cents, boy. Illustrated. $1.50 each. 


All the above are sold at all booKstores and are published by 


THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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BARGAINS 


BOOKS 


Drop a postal for a copy of our 
Fall Catalogue of Books 


withdrawn from the “Booklovers” and 
“Tabard Inn” libraries. Thousands of 
books as good as new at prices cut 
in halves and quarters and sixteenths. 
Literature, Science, History, Travel, 
Biography, Fiction—all recent publi- 
cations. Address: 


Sales Department 


The Tabard Inn Library 


1629 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
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SEND FOR HOLIDAY CATALOG 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 


851-853 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
N. W. CORNER 48TH STREET - NO BRANCH STORES 





FRENCH | French calendars for 1907, with 


AND OTHER [daily quotations from best French 
FOREIGN § jauthors: 40c, 5o0c., 60c., 75c., $1.00, 


BOOKS $1.25, $1.50, postpaid. 




















EUGENE FIELD'S WORKS FREE 


with the new edition of 


STEVENSON 











A DESIRABLE XMAS GIFT | THE 
Joucy 


Modern Humor! 5S 


Comprising 
IRISH BULLS 
AND PUNS 
160 pages, cloth, 
75 cents, 
A BUNCH OF 
YARNS & TOASTS 
160 pages, cloth, 
75 cents, 
700 LIMERICKS 
160 pages, cloth, 
5 cents, 
SPICE AND 
PARODY 
160 pages, cloth, 
cents, 
THE NEW 
PUN BOOK 
160 pages, cloth, 
cents. 
SPECIAL OFFER $Wo,ri! wen2, “Modern 
Humor” in neat box, pre- 
paid, on approval, if satisfactory you send us $3.5, 
or return the set at our expense. To those who 
remit cash with order we will present the elegant 
cabinet shown free, and prepay all charges, OC. O. D., 
if desired. Satisfaction guaranteed or cost returned. 


Carcy-Stafford Co., 63 Fifth Avenue, New York 


PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT 


Speaks in Glowing 
Terms of Our Great 
Work on the Isthmus 


























MR. C. H. FORBES-LINDSAY 








has been bitterly attacked because he dared 
to say that our work at Panama has been 


1,000,000 BOOKS 
well done. 
The facts about the canal and its Ammon @ Mackel, 


romantic history are ready for you in (Successors to LEGGAT BROS.) 


his book, just issued : 
LARGEST AND 
PANAMA _§!] CHEAPEST 


The Isthmus and the Canal || BOOKSTORE 
Cloth, 368 pp., 16 illustrations, 2 maps from latest IN THE WORLD 


veys. | 
me" ONE DOLLAR NET 
81 CHAMBERS @ 63 READE STREETS 
| 





At all bookstores. 
THE JOHN C: WINSTON CO., Publishers NEW YORK 
Send for Holiday Catalogue 


Philadelphia 























EXTRA SPECIAL!! 








AT 2 PRICE 
$39.00 Edition De Luxe only $19.50 


For compiete description see our full page announce- 


ment in the Digest of Dec. 1, page 3. Send the§ 


coupon below to 


BIGELOW, SMITH & CO., 35 Wall S:re.t, New York 





APPROVAL COUPON FOR DIGEST SUBSCRIBERS 


To BIGELOW, SMITH & CO., 35 Wall Street, New York 


GENTLEMEN: I am a Digest subscriber—or, I give 


you below the name of the subscriber whose coupon I 
am using. 

Please send me, delivery prepaid, for free examina- 
tion a set_of STEVENSON, 10 vols. in dark blue three- 
querter Persian Morocco. I agree to pay for these 
books, if satisfactory, $1 cash in January 1907 and #2 
monthly thereafter until the special price $19.50 is 
paid in tull, when the title shall pass to me. 

the books do not prove satisfactory, I will notify 
you within ten days of receipt of books, in which case 
they may be returned at the expense of Bigelow, 
Smith & Co. 

I_am to receive EUGENE FIELD’S SELECT 
Ww ORKS, 4 vols., cloth, FREE, 


i con Saerepakedisesscaberbebws cheuceereeneeee : 


City and State 


NOTE:—A few sets in dark wine buckram binding, 
$90.00 style, will be supplied at half price. If this style 
is preferred change special price to $15, and Buckram 
binding will be sent 

ez If not a Digest subscriber give on line below 
name of subscriber whose coupon you are using. 











THE PHILISTINE Magazine one year Two Dollars For Ail! 

LITTLE JOURNEYS one year 1907 

One DE LUXE ROYCROFT BOOK S:n1t TOUS SOON 
END us your subscription within two weeks after you receive this offer, and we will present you, gratis, a 

b leather-bound, silk-lined De Luxe Roycroft book. This volume is printed on hand-made paper, from a new font 


of antique type, in two colors. The initials, title-page and ornaments were specially designed by our own artists. As 
an example of fine bookmaking it will appeal to the bibliophile as one of the best books ever made in America. 








Take your choice, one of the beautiful tooks with every sub- ¢3@ 
. . is “eee, 
scription for the Pariistine Macazine and Lirrte Journeys 3% 
The Man of Sorrows’ - - - Elbert Hubbard The Law of Love — - - William Marion Reedy 
Rip Van Winkle - . - Washington Irving The Ballad of Reading Gaol - - Oscar Wilde 
Thomas Jefferson - - Lentz and Hubbard Nature - - - - Ralph Waldo Emerson 
The Rubaiyat - . - Omar Khayyam Self-Reliance - - Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Respectability - - - - Elbert Hubbard Love, Life and Work - - - Elbert Hubbard 
A Dog of Flanders - - Ouida Justinian & Theodora - Elbert and Alice Hubbard 


Crimes Against Criminals - - Robert G. Ingersoll 


LBERT HUBBARD’S Little Journeys are now used as text-books in many schools. 
‘, They contain a wealth of historical information without encyclopedic dryness. 
The series of Nineteen Hundred Seven will be to the Homes of Great Rerormers. 


Subjects as follows, with frontispiece portrait: ‘S@ ‘S@ S@e Se ‘Se Se 


JOHN WESLEY RICHARD COBDEN JOHN BRIGHT OLIVER CROMWELL 
HENRY GEORGE THOMAS PAINE BRADLAUGH ANN HUTCHINSON 
GARIBALDI JOHN KNOX WYCLIF J.J. ROUSSEAU 

















THE PHILISTINE, East Aurora, NY. 


Enclosed find Two Dollars, and I request you to send me 7he Philistine magazine for one year, and Little 
Journeys for 1907, also the gratis De Luxe Roycroft Book, all as per your special offer. 


Remit by draft or Post Office order—it is unsafe to send currency 
by mail unless letter is registered. 


Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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IMPORTANT 
BOOKS 

' FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


WHITTIER’S 
SNOW- BOUND 


This simple, charming classic of 
Winter life and good cheer is a de- 
light to readers of allages. The 
lavish illustrations and tinted deco- 
rations of this new edition make it a 
gift of rare choice. 

“One of the handsomest books of 
the season.” — Louisville Courier- 
Journal. : : ’ 

“A remarkably interesting gift 
book.”—Springfield Republican. 

In box. $2.50. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
LAFCADIO HEARN 
By ELIZABETH BISLAND 


This is one of the most notable publications of 
the season, for Hearn’s life was interesting and ro- 
mantic in theextreme. He wasalso one of the best 
letter writers of his time, rivaling Stevenson, and 
much of his correspondence is here published. 
With many portraits and illustrations. Two vol- 
umes, in box. $6.oonet. Postage 45 cents. 


WALT WHITMAN 
By BLISS PERRY 


“A book which inevitably must attract attention. 
* * * It is not only an admirable example of schol- 
arly and trained criticism; it is very near perfec- 
tion as a literary biography.” —Brooklyn Eagle. 
Illustrated. $1.50 net. Postage 12 cents. 


THE FLOCK 


By MARY AUSTIN 


A picturesque idyllic study of sheep herding in 
the valleys and mountains of California. Beauti- 
fully printed and illustrated by E. Boyd Smith. 

“Not often does a book of such unusual quality 
or so picturesque a character come before the 

I 









reader.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 


n box, $.200 net. Postage 18 cents. 


THE PRACTICE OF 


DIPLOMACY 


By JOHN W. FOSTER 

A handbook of fiplomacs as illustrated in the 
foreign relations of the United States. 

“Tt has the literary distinction which character- 
izes the works of this experienced and able writer 
on diplomacy.”—-Literary Digest. 

$3.00 net. Postage 20 cents, 


JOHN SHERMAN 
By THEODORE E. BURTON 


Congressman Burton shows the large part played 
by Sherman during the important period between 
1865 and _ 1898. In American Statesmen, Second 
Series. With portrait. $1.25net. Postage 12 cents. 


LINCOLN: MASTER OF 
MEN 


By ALONZO ROTHSCHILD 


“A well written and evenly balanced bieeasahy, 
valuable for its excellent personal grouping and its 
collocation of anecdotes.”—Philadelphia Record. 


Illustrated. $3.00 net. Postage 17 cents, 


THE 
OPENED SHUTTERS 
By CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM 


_“A wholesome picture of normal, wholesome 
lives; astory full of human nature, sparkling with 
humorand filled with clever portrayals of character. 
It is as good work as Mrs. Burnham has ever 
done.”’—Brooklyn Eagle. 

With frontispiece in color, $1.0. 


A complete list of our rew books 
sent FREE on request. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


4 Park Street 85 Fifth Avenue 
BOSTON NEW YORK 








AN IDEAL GIFT BOOK 


THE 


OXFORD BOOK of 
ENGLISH VERSE 


1250-1900 
Chosen and edited by A. T. Quiller-Couch 


Beautifully printed on the famous Oxford 
India Paper. Size 6144 x 444 inches. Contains 


1096 pages, and measures only 3% of an inch 


in thickness. 


Cloth, extra, gilt edges a2 te De eee 
Persian morocco, limp, round corners, red 
under gold edges - - - - i 
Half calf, marbled paper sides, gilttop - 5.00 
And in other fine leather bindings up to - 25.00 
Ever since its publication, some six years ago, 
this book has steadily grown in popular favor, 
having been recognized from the first as a collec- 
tion of exceptional excellence, until now it has 
taken its place as the most charming collection 
of English verse ever published. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price 


Oxford University Press, American Branch, 
91-93 Fifth Avenue, New York 








GIFT 


FOR 
ALL 




















Man’s Place::.Kosmos 


The author now a very 
old, and evidently a learned and sincereman, believes 
himself a seer of the order of Swedenborg and John 
See it at 


By Dr. 8. A. Merrill, ($1.00). 


of Patmos, and writes as.with authority. 
book stores. 





EST 
OOKS 


sale prices—sent free. 


Quick Clearance Cyclopedia sale at a fraction of 


regular prices. Prospectus free. 


Alden Brothers, 423 Bible House, New York City 


Catalogue of the world’s 
largest publishers of 
high-class books at little 
cost—retailed at whole- 





\ THE MAGAZINE ABOUT PEOPLE 


EDITED BY ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 


i Q Cts. 


Months 
For 


HUMAN LIFE is absolutely original. 


entire world. 


piquant English as its editor-in-chief, 


The caustic contributor to The Saturday 


Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, Success, and 
many other representative periodicals; the 
author of ‘‘The President,’’ ‘‘The Boss,”’ 


‘“‘ Wolfeville,’’ ‘‘ Peggy O’ Neil,” and other books 
of story and adventure, every one scintillating 
Mr. Lewis’ fingers are 
upon the public pulse; he knows what the 
public wants, and he gives themrunning over 
measure; his knowledge of men and things 


with strenuous life. 


is as wide as the wide, wide world. 


HUMAN LIFE is up-to-date in its fresh, 
original matter from the best authors and 
best artists, and filled to overflowing with 


human interest. 


Read This Liberal Offer 


ees Fill in this Coupon To-day a 


HUMAN LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
87 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
Enclosed find five two-cent stamps, ten cents, for which 
send HUMAN LIFE for three months, commencing 
with the Christmas number. We will also send the 
Elbert Hubbard number extra to all who order at once. 


NamE 





P.O. Box or STREET 





Town or City 





STATE 








There 
is no other magazine dealing with people ex- 
clusively. It is filled from cover to cover with 
true stories and pictures, and will keep the 
entire family posted as to the actions and 
doings of all the prominent people of the 
lt has the greatest writer in this 
country of vigorous, virile, pungent, forceful, 











A Main in ARCADY 
By Ralph Henry Barbour 


























A new novel from the graceful 
Barbour, author of ‘‘An Orchard 
of the Roses.” 

Elaborately illustrated in colors and tints by Frederic 
J. von Rapp. Small quarto. Decorated cover, in 
gold, with medallion, in a box, $2.00, 


n of Ralph Henry 
rincess’’ and ‘‘ Kitty 





The Adventures The 
of Joujou Happy-Go-Lucky 
By Edith Macvane Translated from the 
German by 


The daintiest and most 
charming love-story of the 
ear. Fifteen full-page il- 
ustrations in colors by 
Frank Ver Beck. 


Square octavo. Ornamen- 
tal cloth, ‘na box, $2 oo. 


Mrs. A. L. Wister 


Sumptuously illustrated 
in colors and tints. Deco. 
ratively boundin clothand 
enclosed in a box, $2.00. 


Italian Days and Ways 


By Anne Hollingsworth Wharton 








In this book Miss 
Wharton gives the ex- 
periences and impres- 
sions of three women ex 
voyage, as related by 
one of the party in a 
series of letters. The 
charm of less-frequen- 
ted Italian towns, as 
well as of the large 
Cities, is delightfully set 
f orth, and the fine 
thread of a love-story 
beguiles the reader from 
chapter to chapter. 


Ilustrated. 12 Mo. 
Cloth, $1.50 net. 
Postage 12 cents extra 








FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 
Bruin at his Best and Funniest 


Ver Beck’s Book or Bears 


A most delightful book, 
which will warm and stir the 
heart of young and old alike. 

The illustrations (seventy- 
Jive in number), from the 

ifted hand of Frank Ver 

eck, are delicious, being out- 
rageously funny and yet artis- 
tically fine and adequate. 

Some are in full colors, 
others in two colors, and some 
in tint. 


Size of book, 814 x 1044 Inches. 





Bound in;boards, 
with special cover design in colors, $1.50. 





AT ALL BOOK STORES 
or 


J. B. Lippincott Company 
Philad elphia ae 
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THE LITERARY ‘DIGEST 


Where shall | buy my books? |" pyprric Igtanneps 


BRENTANO’S MAIL ORDER BOOK SERVICE 


Affords buyers everywhere the best facilities for prompt service, at fair prices, 
for procuring Books issued by Publishers of all countries, and in all languages. 


Catalogues furnished and all information cheerfully 

























FROM 
SAVACES 














quoted. Brentano’s Book Bulletin free upon request. 





Safe delivery of Books by mail guaranteed throughout the world. 
Monthly Accounts invited. Convenient—Economieal. 


BRENTANO’S, UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 




















SAINTS 


The Romance and Reality of 
Missions in the South Seas 


A NEW BOOK of Brilliant Sidelights on the Study 
of the Romance and Reality of Missions inthe 
South Seas. Chaptersfrom the Life-Stories of Mis- 
sionary Heroes and Notable Native Converts, Contri- 
buted by Famous Missionary Writers and Travelers, 
Illustrated with Six Maps and 44 Photographs. 


Edited by DELAVAN L. PIERSON 
Managing Editor of ‘ The Missionary Review of the World.” 
PARTIAL CONTENTS 
Modern Miracles in Polynesia, Rev. Robert Steel, 
First Fruits Among the Cannibals, 
Rev. Samuel MacFarlane, LL.D, 
Titus Coan and the Pentecost at Hilo, 
Rev. Arthur F. Pierson, D.D. 
The Transformation of New Hebrides Savages, 
Rev. John G. Paton, D.D, 
How Christ Conquered Fiji, Rev. BD. L. Leonard. D.D, 
James Wilson, the Missionary Sea Captain, 
Rev. George Smith, LL.D. 
Romanee and Reality in the Caroline Islands, 
Mrs. Theodora Crosby Bliss, 
Lights and Shadows in Guam, Rev. Francis M. Price, D.D. 
| James Chalmers, the “Great Heart of New Guinea,” 
Rev. George Robson. 





«‘And to Think 
i That 
She can Neglect 
ME for This!” 


Among the Head Hunters of Borneo, 
Rev. H. L. E. Luering, LL.D, 
And othersof equal interest. 12mo. 354 Pages. $1.00, net, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
NEW YORK and LONDON 





Puoro By Mas. AnrHuR Rouuins Kexsiinc, Lirerary EpirorR OF THE LoGANsPoRT (IND. ) JOURNAL. 





Thousands of Women are Laughing and Sobbing over Just Ready in the Standard Nature Series 


THE INCUBATOR BABY | | sz or conmce 


BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS 
By ELLIS PARKER BUTLER, Author of “Pigs Is Pigs.” 


of America and Europe. Reproduced in 








Because the little story is big with Zuvman intcrest. ; Natural Colors with their common and 
Despite the fact that the men like the story for its keen satire it scientific names. 25 cents net. 
is safe to say that every woman who reads it, likes it for a totally IL 
, different reason—decause it awakens the mother instinct. And on A MANUAL OF COMMON AMER- 
this point no mere man can talk intelligently. 
It is interesting, however, to note the divergence of opinion. ICAN AND EUROPEAN INSECTS. 


Reproduced in Natural Colors with their 


For instance Rev. J. B. Hammen, of Wolfville, Canada, writes us: common and scientific names. 25 cents net. 


“Tl read the “‘Incubator Baby” and I must say it is about the most costly hour’s 
; 2 reading I ever bought—costlier than gags — wit, wisdom, nor sense Tey | 
wonder how many more readers will be caught bya paid review. Not equal to one éinches—(pocket si repared under 
number of THE LITERARY DIGEST, nor a ten-cent magazine.” ames, SiGe tr Willen Uaoabadlan’ cotkee of 


—— : ; » the Department of Entomology, American Institute of 
=~ nee — we quote two leading journals : Natural History, New York. They are exactly and 
ne Hbroo yn 1t1zen Says: 


beautifully executed in colors. 
‘*The light satire of the book, combined with the author’s irresistible style, makes 


These are two of a forthcoming series of Nature 











its reading absolutely delightful. Itisnotasermon. It is high class satire, and ex- gamo, 50 pp. 25 cents each net 

perience has shown that one bit of fun poked at a practice, is more deadly shot than a 

hundred sermons.” FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 
To which the Philadelphia Telegraph adds : ———— 
: “If you want to laugh, the way is easy through this story, and itis worth the price.”’ “A BREATH OF FRESH AIR IN FICTION” 
i ? . ° ° — 
f All of which goes to prove that it takes all kinds of opinions to make up a H ‘ 
} world, and incidentally that it takes a very clever story nowadays to evoke such The Gift of the Morning Star 

4 a varied interest. 

To the men we would say: Get the book, read it yourself, and then let your ” ReerEneS: — : , 

} wife or sister or mother read it. The novel is. notable for its sincerity, its 


beautiful descriptions of nature, its satisfy- 
ing conversations, and its splendid charac- 
terizations, as well as for its strong, original 


While disclaiming any desire to stir up domestic strife, we can confidently 
predict that there is going to be a division of opinion in your household. If you 


are a wise man you will subside, because as we said before, the opinion of the plot.” 
‘ women-folk is based on an instinct which we men can never fathom—can never Its Heart Grip 
understand. And while a woman’s instinct will sometimes describe some very 56h ack he cadiaeidhctain th iataeedia beaisin 
curious angles, it is generally correct in the end. <i oee aiington Evening 
BOOKSTORES, OR THE PUBLISHERS, 75c. ‘“ No other book of the year can take a more intense 


hold upon the interest and sympathies of the reader.”’ 
—Pittsburg Times. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 12mo, Cloth. Price $1.50, postpaid 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 
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New Books Worth Having 


Ventriloquism By Charles H. Olin 


Although always a delightful form of entertainment, 
Ventriloquism is to most of us more or less of a 
mystery. It need be so no longer. This book 
exposes the secrets of the art completely, and shows 
how almost anyone may learn to ‘‘throw the voice”’ 
both near and far. Directions for the construction 
of automatons are given, as well as good dialogue 
for their successful operation. Mr, Olin makes the 
subject a most fascinating one. Fully illustrated, 


Journalism By Charles H. Olin 


What is news, how is it obtained, how handled, and 
how can one become a Journalist? These questions 
are all answered in this book, and detailed instruc- 
tions are given for obtaining a position and writing 
up all kinds of ‘assignments.”’ It shows what to 
avoid and what to cultivate and contains chapters on 
book reviewing, dramatic criticism and proofreading. 
The aim throughout is to be practical. The book is 
as good.as some years’ actual experience in journalism, 








Cloth Binding, each, 50 Cents 
Sold by all Booksellers, or mailed for the price 
THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
926 Arch St., Philadelphia 


GOOD HOLIDAY BOOKS—LOOK THEM OVER 





With Walt Whitman in Camden 


A diary record kept by HoRACE TRAUBEL. 


A revelation of the daily life and thought of Whitman, which, in fulness and 


veracity, has been likened to Boswell’s Johnson. 


With a wealth of corre- 


spondence with world-famous men, facsimiles and portraits. 


“An extraordinary book... a revelation.’—N. Y. Sun. : 
“One of the most remarkable volumes of the last hundred years.”—Philadelphia Public 


Ledger. 


500 Pages, $3.00 net. 


$3.20 by mail. 














ANEW APPRAISAL OF 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


By Rev. Joseph Dunn Burrell, Pastor of 
the Cleon Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


Were a judge of the U.S. Supreme Court to 
hand down an opinion on a great case, he could 
not do so in a more terse, impartial, thorough and 
dispassionate manner. Here we have in the fewest 
words possible a survey of Mrs. Eddy’s early life, 
and its formative influences; the socaetion of her 
ideas (after years of suffering) into “Science and 
Health,” the starting of a “healing school” in 
Boston and the founding of the First Church of 
Christ-Scientist. : é 
Passing on from these important considerations, 
the author appraises ‘‘ Christian Science” on its 
own statements, While finding little in the words 
of its creed that all Christians cannot readily assent 
to, on deeper investigation he observes that ‘ while 
it uses words with which we are all familiar, it puts 
new and strange meanings to them.” The exam- 
ination of their claims reveals a very incisive, clear 
and an impartial mind. We heartily commend 
the book to those who wish to look into the subject 
in the spirit of the author of this little book. 


eeeeee# ¢ # # # @ 


A rare biography 


John Fiske 


By Thomas Sergeant Perry 
An intimate biography by a life-long 


. friend. The intellectual development and 


maturity of Fiske are admirably outlined. 
The only biography that has been issued. 


75 cents net; 80 cents by mail 





A sure cure for the blues 


Humor of Bulls & 
Blunders rates vy éarshatt Brown 


Comical “breaks” of all kinds, from sign- 
lore and anti-climax to epitaphs and the 
medical profession. 

“A treasure of fun indeed.”—Los Angeles 


Herald. $1.20 net; $1.30 by mail 





ENTERTAINING FICTION 





THE SECRET OF THE MOOR COTTAGE. 
Conan Doyle’s Sister’s Detective Story 


A novel of mystery and adventure in line with the family talent. By H. Ripley Cromarsh. 
$1.25 





The Electric Theft 
By Neil Wynn_Williams 
Daring in conception and plot, skilful in 
execution, unique in situation, and altogether 
remarkable in outcome. Vigorous and in- 
vigorating. $1.50 





Father Pink 

By A. Wilson Barrett 
A clever story of a clever character, who 
once stepped into a cage of friendly lions to 
cover his retreat through a secret passage. 


$1.50 








At all Book Stores, or of the Publishers 


SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, BOSTON - 


64 pp., 16 mo., cloth 50 Cents net. 


FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 
44-60 East 25d Street, New York. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS AT REMARKABLE PRICES 
BECAUSE OFFERED BY WANAMAKER’S 


One expects unusual things from a store credited by publishers with doing the largest retail business in the 
country. But here are books suitable for Christmas & all times at unexpectedly low prices. They are not to be 
confounded with cheap, badly printed & damaged books, which we never handle. Books are easily bought by mail, & 
sets of books bought by mail from us are returnable at our own expense, if not satisfactory. 


SETS AT VERY SPECIAL PRICES 




















































Roosevelt’s “Winning of the West,” (4 vols.) P™pistiom our —s Rise oar 7 om nag epee es 55 ye ‘ re 
“American Ideals,” (1 vol.) os ’ - fi. 5. Audrey, 3 vols. 4.50 . 
“Country Trips of : Ranchman,” — strains & State, by A. S. e 
¢ wal, ty BO Wei incancctin chexcianvcaws 5.00 50 
agen Wax 1812,” (1 vol.) Comennnmrer of William |. & Bismarck 
“The Wilderness Hunter,” (1 vol. WEE 6b 6/6: p div we 60.60.95 Old te theta s canis 4.00 1.50 
These 8 volumes in all............ re ; $16.00 $6.50 “a ~ y= pap of Charles Kingsley, 
Franklin in France, by Edward Everett Hale The Pe Sore hce * Bue sete ee tere eeeeeees 3-00 85 
Lif m = a 9 Jr» 2 — : shin HES ts vas 7 A most attractive History of the United 
" h wes a oan ap ie ington, by 8 States. Every chapter written by an emi- 
Sc roeder & Lossing, 4 vols..........+. .00 1.50 nent. stadent & brilliant ‘writes om ‘that 
The World’s Oratory, edited by Lee,10 vols. 15.00 6.75 particular period & subject. Illus., 4 vols. 12.50 3-50 
Library of Ancient & Modern Literature, Fialf Leathe, "4: vO ic c<5 sos eit aan 15.00 4-50 
Hall‘ MOracecg; 20: VOIGS 6c die sieve o's vierecsve 60.00 11.50 Three-quarter calf, 4 vols. ............. 20.00 6.50 
q 


Catalogs free for the asking--our “Handy Book Catalog’’ & our Catalog of ‘‘Rare Books in Fine Bindings.”’ 


JOHN WANAMAKKER 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK PARIS 
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UNABRIDGED 
1906 
EDITION 






Budget (London). 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


THE HOLIDAY CIFT THAT HAS A REAL—A PERMANENT VALUE 


y “Most satisfactory and complete dictionary 
yet printed.”"—New York Herald. 


“The Standard Dictionary should be the 
pride of literary America, as it is the admira- 
tion of literary England.”—The St. James’s 





...J0in the 




















317,000 Vocabulary Terms—Nearly 
100,000 More Than in ANY Other 

257 Editors and Specialists 

533 Readers for Quotations 

125,000 Synonyms and Antonyms 

24 Beautiful Colored Plates 

5,000 Illustrations 

Appendix of 50,000 Entries 

Cyclopedia of 30,000 Entries 

96 Pages of Colored Maps 

Cost Over &1,100,000 


Oo—— 




















FUNK & 








WAGNALLS 
UNABRIDGED 
1906 EDITION 


STANDARD 


































The Only Dictionary That 
Has Both the Simplified and 
Common Forms of Spelling in 
Regular Vocabulary Place 


next year by monthly 











“The Greatest Dictionary Ever 
Made in Any Language” 


HON. WILLIAM H. MOODY, Attorney-General, 
Washington, D. C. 
“I desire to express my appreciation of the thoroughness and 
excellence of the preparation of the new edition.” 

STATE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, New York 
Hon. A. S. Draper, LL.D., May 19, 1905, says: ‘‘The Standard 
Dictionary is a great work, well worthy of universal] recognition. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY , F 
Pror. N.S. Sater: ‘The Standard Dictionary will remain an 
enduring monument to the labor of its editors.’ 

YALE UNIVERSITY 
A. M. Wueeer, LL.D.: ‘Clear, concise, accurate, compre- 
hensive; at once scholarly and popular; admirably arranged, 
easy to consult; a delight to the eye and,to the mind. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY oe : 
Pror. GrorGE Macioskie: “I”am satisfied that it will take its 
place as the best dictionary of our language.’ 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
Pror. A. H. Sayce, the Eminent Philologist: ‘The Standard 
Dictionary is truly magnificent, and worthy of the great con- 
tinent which has produced it. It is more than complete... . 
It is certain to supersede all other existing dictionaries of the 
English language.”’ 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
Pror. J, E. Sanpys: ‘‘It is an admirable work, and deserves to 
become famous on both sides of the Atlantic.” 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO pe mn 
W. C. Wiixryson, Professor of Poetry and Criticism: ... “A 
monumental success. that the 






















My confident impression is 
editors have produced THE Standard Dictionary.” 
UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE 
A.G. Witxrnson, Principal Examiner, formerly Professor of 
Languages, University of Missouri: ‘‘Sovastly superior that Ican 
hardly say enough in its praise. . . I congratulate the editors on 
the most perfect dictionary ever made in any language.” 
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E are forming a Club of 200 Lir- 

ERARY DicEst readers to whom 
we will send for examination, free of all 
charges, a set of the new (1906) Funk & Wagnalls 
Standard Dictionary with Cyclopedia and Atlas of the 
World. Keep it for five days; examine and compare 
it with any other dictionary accessible. If you are con- 
vinced of its superiority and desire to retain it for yourself, or present 
it as a holiday gift, send a first payment of $2; pay the balance 


unsatisfactory for any reason, replace it in the packing-case and 
tell the expressman to return it to us at our expense. 


DICTIONARY 
Holiday | 
Club 


instalments of $2 each. If the work 
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It would be difficult to im- 
agine a more appropriate Holi- 
day Gift than the two-volume 
set of this peerless Dictionary in 
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HOLIDAY 
its rich binding. It is a gift 


oT 

that reflects refinement on the 
donor, and is a necessary source of instruction for 
every member of the family. Hundreds of thousands 
of copies of the great new Standard Dictionary are to 
be found in the best homes of the country. It will 
more than repay its cost every day in the year. Sign 
Coupon below. 


Royally Received Everywhere 


President of France Prescnts a Sevres Vase in its Honor. 
Sultan of Turkey Confers Special Decoration. 


King Edward VII, Emperer of Japan, President Roosevelt and nearly all great 
rulers of the world have it. 


Awarded Grand Prize at St. Louis Exposition. 
Awarded Highest Medal at Paris Exposition. 
Awarded Two Medals at Pan-American Exposition. 
Sign and return coupon below, at once, in order to insure delivery by Christmas. 





EXAMINATION FORM-—STANDARD DICTIONARY 
Literary Digest Holiday Club 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York: 

Please send me for examination, carriage free, a copy of the new 1906 Standard 
Tictionary, in two volumes, bound in three-quarters Morocco leather, price $30.00. 
It is expressly understood that I may retain this work for five days, and if then I 
do not care for it I will return it to you at your expense, I assuming no risk of 
any kind, either while the volumes are in my possession or in transit. If retained, 
I will remit to you $2.00 as the initial payment within five days of the.receipt of 
the Dictionary by me, and $2.00 monthly until the $30.00, regular price of the 
work, is paid. Books to remain your property until fully paid for. 
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BUUEET THE CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA 
A Christmas Offer! 
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THE EDITORS 




















will connect the name of a friend with The Catholic Encyclopedia Pip. LL.D. Editor-in-Chief. 
throughout all the future years? Such is the opportunity now _ )’refessorof the Latin Langue 
; s . ° “ nd Literature in the College « f 

offered by ROBERT APPLETON COMPANY, Publishers—an opportunity that, the City of New York. 
for power to awaken lasting, memories of the giver—can never again be 
equalled. 

Printed and bound among the pages of the first volume of The 
Catholic Encyclopedia now preparing for press (and in all future first 
volumes) will appear the names of all advance subscribers to the work— 
“The Original Promoters”, and on this Roll of the Original Promoters your 
name—or the name of a relative or friend, may also have place provided you 
respond to this advertisement—at once. 
This Roll of Original Promoters already includes the names of men and 
women, whose prominence makes them known internationally—such as 


CARDINAL GIBBONS ARCHBISHOP FARLEY ARCHBISHOP RYAN 


Cr you think of a more fitting Christmas present than that which dances’ Gasagn iichaniant, 





James J. Hill Henry Heide Michael Cudah Thom 

Clarence H. Mackay Hugh Kelly John D. Cotmanes DD. Mea ager rent ag 
Peter Fenelon Collier George Stanton Floyd-Jones Eugene A. Philbin tory in the Catholic University 
Thomas F. Ryan Judge Morgan J.O’Brien Martin Malony, ofPhila, °f America 

Edward Eyre W. Bourke Cockran Wm. E. Iselin 

Bartlett Arkell The Countess Annie Leary Mrs. Joseph Drexel 


and many others, whose interest in the work—regardless of Creed or posi- 
tion in life—has made them proud to share the honor which the printing 
of their names on the Roll of Promoters will bring them and their 
descendants in future years. 


The Gatholic Encyclopedia 


Prepared Under the Auspices of the Catholic Church gaara stoysins Pace, Ph.» 

BEARING THE HOUSEHOLD NAME OF APPLETON Dod Profesor of Phibophy 
will be the greatest and most noteworthy publication of recent years. Com- rake 
pleted, it will comprise 12,000 pages (15 massive volumes), will be an 
absorbing review of all the achievements of the Catholic Church, its history— 
the history of its influence on civilization and the upbuilding of nations. No 
work like this has ever before been published in English, and the interest 
which will be inseparable from its pages—aside from the new light which will be 
shed on many controverted subjects—can only be appreciated on reflecting how vast 
is the influence of this great religious body, and how that influence has extended 
back through countless epochs, interweaving with the destinies of all the 
nations of the world. 

Every article secured for the Encyclopedia will be written from the 
Catholic point of view, and each article will be secured from an eminent 
living authority and signed by him, so that there will be no question of 
the work’s scholarship and authority. 

No one who admires great writing should fail to take advantage of 
this advance offer (if he can afford it), and by so doing identify his 
name—or the name of a cherished friend or relative—with The Catholic 
Encyclopedia through tke future years. 


CHRISTMAS OFFER 


No more beautiful Christmas present could be given a young man, 
a daughter, a wife or mother—or the head of the family, than an advance 
subscription for a full set of The Catholic Encyclopedia with the name of 
the recipient printed among the names of Original Promoters’ in the first 
volume, the name of thé donor on presentation page, and an Original Promoters’ Certificate oo uae 
(suitable for framing) made outin the recipient’s name, dated December 25th, as a Christmas “The Mes” 
token of the great honor the giver has extended. sone}: 
YOU can easily make arrangements for this beautiful Christmas Present by simply writing : 
for order blank, prices, etc., and then sending us cash subscription for the binding you prefer. cS SS 
We will immediately acknowledge your order, fill out and send the beautiful Original 
Promoters’ Certificate for presentation Christmas morning. We will also—at once—send to 
the printers the name you desire inserted among the Original Promoters (your’s or another’s, 
as specified) and soon after the first of the year will deliver the completed first volume of 
the Catholic Encyclopedia with the specified name published as an Original Promoter. 


THIS OFFER, HOWEVER, WILL POSITIVELY CLOSE ON 
THE DAY THE FIRST VOLUME IS READY FOR PRESS. 
Write us or send coupon at once. 
ROBERT APPLETON COMPANY, Publishers, Room 706, | Union Square, 
New York, Chicago, London. 


Condé Benoist Pallen, Ph.D., 
ah LL.D., Managing Editor. 
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Incomparable Holiday Book Opportunity | 


500 SUPERB LIBRARY SETS| 


OF THE IMMORTAL MASTERS OF LITERATURE 


IN RICH AND HIGHLY ARTISTIC THREE-QUARTER MOROCCO BINDINGS OFFERED AT PRICES 
THAT HAVE NO PARALLEL IN THE ENTIRE HISTORY OF BOOKSELLING IN THIS COUNTRY 





The entire stock of one of the largest subscription book houses in the country, embracing over 6500 magnificent Library 
Sets of the great authors, secured and now presented at the most tremendous sacrifice of actual bona fide value ever known in 
high class Library Sets. You must not compare these sets with the cheaper half leather editions that are so generally advertised 
at about these prices. They are so far superior that such comparison would be futile. 

The sets are richly bound in Three-quarter Morocco and present a superb specimen of artistic bookbinding. The back 
designs are original and unusually pleasing and satisfactory to the critical eye; type is absolutely new and as perfect as ever used 
to print a book. In fact, the paper and type are the same as used in limited subscription editions that sell at three, four and 
five times our prices. Illustrations are by the World’s greatest artists, all are of full page on heavy coated paper, perfectly exe- 
cuted and hundreds are contained inthe larger sets. Beautiful Photogravures abound through all the volumes. They are sets to 
last a life-time. They are sets which you will be proud to own for a life-time. They are magnificent. They are immense values, 


& 
Our Sale Your 





Subsoription Price Price Saving Subseription Price a Saving 
| Dickens, 15 large 12mo vols., 300 Thackeray, 10 large 12mo vols., 
etchings, photogravures, etc...... $37.50 $13.75 $23.75 260 etchings, photogravures, etc.. $25.00 $9.50 $15.50 
Balzac, 18 large 12mo vols., Saints- P eae 6 Pog a eames 86 etch- 15.00 5.90 9.10 
bury Edition, 93 illustrations..... 45.00 16.50 28.50 Bulwer, 15 large 12mo vols., 180 
Dumas, 15 large 12mo vols., 108 etchings, photogravures, etc...... 37.50 18.75 23.75 
etchings, photogravures, etc...... 37.50 13.75 23.75 | Fielding, 7 a 12mo vols., 48 
Eliot, 8 large 12mo vols., 52 etch- steel and wood cut engravings.... 18.00 6.75 = 11.25 
. : , Ruskin, 13 large 12mo vols., 288 
ings, photogravures, etc.......... 20.00 00 660 plain and colored engravings..... 33.00 12.50 20.50 
Hugo, 10 large 12mo vols., 50 etch- Marryat, 12 large 12mo vols., 72 
Ings, photogravures, etc.......... 25.00 9.50 15.450 | *photogravures and half-tones..... 30.00 11.50 418.50 
| Scott, 12 large 12mo vols., 124 Guizot’s France, 8 large 12mo 
. etchings, photogravures, etc...... 30.00 11.50 18.50 vols., 200 full page engravings.... 20.00 7.50 12.50 
ADD TO ABOVE PRICES 15 CENTS PER VOLUME TO COVER EXPRESS OR MAIL CHARGES 


Luxurious and Rare Editions of Library Sets at Price Savings Entirely Without Example 


The magnificent stock of Library books in superb De Luxe editions purchased from a weil known dealer now 
retiring from business, offered at half and less than the lowest prices they have ever sold for in this country. 

The collection is of royal quality and distinction and embraces the superb productions of the famous book makers of England 
and America. They are all new and perfect in every way, absolutely no reason for such a sacrifice of intrisic value beyond our 
determination to dispose of the entire stock at once. We will prepay express charges to deliver these sets to any 
part of the United States. Can be returned and money refunded if not satisfactory. 


Regular Our Your Regular 
Price Price Saving Price 


15 Sets, Captain Frederick Marryat, 24 vols., 34 
Green Morocco, with original drawings by H. Ove- 








Our Your 
Price Saving 
10 Sets, Edgar Allan Poe, 8 vols., 34 Green Morocco, 


illustrated with twenty-four photogravures, limited 





SN hobo cla ciscescleccctdacwheswecdanaesees $40.00 $22.00 $18.00 rand and E. J. Wheeler, limited to 100sets......... $145.00 $64.00 $81.90 
13 Sets, Honore de Balzac, 34 vols., 34 Green Moroc- 10 Sets, John Ruskin, 26 vols., $4 Green Morocco, 
co, George Saintsbury Edition, illustrated with illustrated, limited to 100 sets........seeeeeesees -- 150.00 79.00 71.00 
photogravures on Japan paper, limited to 100 sets. 200.00 97.00 103.00 | 10 Sets, “f —— _—_ 48 ae 34 tog = gan 
2 Edite y Andrew Lang, illustra’ y Sir J. E. 
tae wm me s800 Miliais, Hait., BR. A. limited to 200 sete.--.....<>.. 250.00 136.00 115.00 
JSC hile Se at 3 " ft 5 Sets, Court Salon and Green Rooms of Europe, 
15 Sets, Arabian Nights Entertainment, trans- by John Doren, LL.D., 22 vols., Buckram binding. 
2 J “9 i] ? 
lated from Arabic by E. W. Lane, 100 illustrations limited to 1000 sets.......ccecececes 150.00 67.00 
illustrated, lim WOUB. c.ccvccvceccrecococes i J 83.00 
in photogravures by Stanley Wood, 34 Green Moroc- 
CO, 8 VOIS., limited to 100 S€ts.....secsceseeceeeeeee 50.00 22.00 28,00 | 18 sy oy pay og engl eee 
n 5 vols., reen Morocco, illustrated, lim 
16 Sets, Book of the One Thousand Nights and 100 sets... shisha bp wenedaceus we harden acns whet reek se 30.00 15.00 15.00 
One Night and other Oriental Tales, trans- 10 sets, The Confessions of Jean Jacques Rous- 
rode Li vols., Limited (0°00 sets ek ne 178,00 100.00 75.00 cane, évals.. 36 Groen Moroceo, Hnalied te 209 eete, 


TTIRB Is siciss vinnnccceccschenenssp esses eseeeesces 35.00 14.00 11.00 
10 sets, The Decameron, by M. Giovanni Boccaccio 
complete, 4 vols., illustrated, 34 Green Morocco, 


25 Sets, Theopile Gautier, translated and edited by 
Prof. F. C. De Sumichaast, Department French, 








Harvard University, 24 vols., Buckram binding, . SI BO A) WBS sos ssh oh ce sentes sede scnte cece 25.00 14.00 11.00 
Limited to 1000 sets.........cecccsccccccescccesceees 75.00 29.00 36.00 | 19 sets, apie of on Bias, by Lesage, com- 
10 Sets, Alexander Dumas, 34 vols., 34 Green Moroc- plete, 4 vols., 34 Blue Morocco, illustrated, lim 
C0, illustrated, limited to 100 sets.....+sseeseeeeees 175.00 95.00 75.00 to ee pecs ooaee ted : poem setae seaoursn + 25.00 14.00 11.00 
16 Sets, William Makepeace Thackeray, 20 vols., 15 Sets, John Heneage Jesse’s Memoirs, 30vols., 


ya wegen ete finery hd aa Buckram, illustrated, limited to 1000sets......... > 180.00 97.00 88.00 ) 


| 15 sets, George Sand, Complete Works, 20 vols., 
] 10 Sets, Charles Dickens, Victorian Edition, 20 vols., bound in Gray Silk Cloth, printed on Japanese 
i 34 Red Morocco, illustrated by Phiz, H. K. Brown, Vellum paper with 12 photograveurs, limited to 
a C. Green and E. G. Dalzic, limited to 1000 sets.... 120.00 60.00 60.00 BE MIEN. on cweionesebenvdspaevecdevossbesiees ceceee 175.00 100.00 75.00 
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Literary Digest Readers are Offered an Exceptional Opportunity 
To place in Your Homes the World-Famed Publication 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


Brand new, latest edition, down to 1906, beautifully bound in Half-Morocco 
At LESS than even DAMAGED SETS were ever sold 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending the coupon below. Tear 
off the coupon, write name and address plainly and mail now before you forget it. Don’t 
delay, as there are but a few seis remaining. Dr. Ridpath’s family derive an income 
from his History, and to print our price broadcast for the sake of more quickly selling 
these few sets would cause great injury to future sales. 


spores takes you back to the dawn of history, long before the Pyramids of Egypt 
were built; down through the romantic, troubled times of Chaldea’s grandeur and 
Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s wealth and luxury ; of Greek and Roman 
splendor; of Mohammedan culture and refinement ; of French elegance and British 
ower ; to the rise of the Western world, including the complete history of the 
nited States and all other nations down to the close of the Russia-Japan war. 


pera enviable position as an historian is due to his wonderfully 
beautiful style, a style no other historian has ever equaled. He pictures 
the great historical events as though they were happening before your 
eyes ; he carries you with him to see the battles of old; to meet kings 
and queens and warriors ; to sit in the Roman Senate ; to march against 
Saladin and his dark-skinned followers; to sail the southern seas with 
Drake ; to circumnavigate the globe with Magellen ; to watch that thin 
line of Greek spearmen work havoc with the Persian hordes on the field 


Weight 
55 1 





of Marathon; to know Napoleon as you know Roosevelt. He combines o coneeE 
absorbing interest with supreme reliability, and makes the heroes of his- = PON 
tory real living men and women, and about them he weaves the rise and . pration 


fall of empires in such a fascinating style that history becomes as absorb- 
ingly interesting as the greatest of fiction. 


RIPPATH'S History is strongly endorsed by Presidents Harrison, Cleve- 
land, and McKinley, Jefferson Davis, Lew Wallace, John L. Stoddard, 
Bishop Vincent, Dr. Cuyler, Rabbi Hirsch, Presidents of Ann Arbor, Amherst, 
Brown, Dartmouth, Tufts, Trinity, Bates, Colby, Smith, Vassar, Yale, and other 

Colleges, and by the Great American People, 200,000 of whom 
own and love it. 


$l IDPATH?S is generally conceded the Greatest History 

ever written. It is so beautifully written your children 

Brings the will learn to love it. Itis the only general history recognized 

ons Set, | as an authority. You should know history in these histery- 

Smail Sums making days. This is your chance to buy it for much less 
Montii!y than ever before. 


Send Coupon To-day. We Will Mail Sample Pages FREE. 


a Newspaper 
(¢) Association 
s 204 Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill, 
Rea Please mail, without cost 
fe) to me, sample pages of Rid- 

path’s History containing his 

or famous “‘Race-Chart’’ in colors, 

map of China and Japan, diagram 

4 of Panama Canal, specimen pages from 

&y the work, etc., and write me full par- 

ab ticulars of your special offer to LrreRARY 
& Digest readers. 
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Copyright 1906 Church Glass and Decorating Co. of New York 
 —————— oo eee rm mse me BAI ao atom ken . 
THE HAYWARD MEMORIAL | 
1 SUBJECT: THE SUPPER AT EMMAUS—Luke 24, 30-31 | 
Three lights of the notable Hardman window from the studios of the Church Glass and Decorating Company of New York, recently installed 
at Newton Highlands, Massachusetts. 





The activities of this firm include windows in stained and mosaic glass, memorials in stone, mosaic, metal and wood, mural decorations 
and church furnishings. 


Brochures descriptive of these productions, and enumerating the famous structures in which they have been placed, will be forwarded upon request. 


| CHVRCH GLASS AND DECORATING COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
| ie 28 WEST 30th STREET 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE BOOM IN MINING SPECULATION. 


ARD on the heels of the recently subsided boom in real- 
estate speculation the market is swept by a wave of enthu- 
siasm for mining-stock investments. Gript by the excitement of 
amining boom which is without parallel during the past quarter 
of a century, the whole country, as a contemporary puts it, “is 
becoming literally mad over the craze to own some sort of a hole 
in the ground which might turn out to be a second Nipissing or 
repeat the fortunes of the great Bonanza.” The discovery, coin- 
cident with an advance in the price of copper from twelve cents to 
over twenty cents per pound, of new copper-beds in Montana, 
Nevada, Utah, Michigan, Arizona, Mexico, and elsewhere; the 
opening up of new gold-fields in Nevada, Mexico, and Alaska ; 
and the sensational success of the Nipissing silver-mines at 
Cobalt, Ontario, have combined to capture the public imagination 
and to make an opportunity of which various “ wild-cat” mines 
have been not slow to avail themselves. This opportunity offered 
the richer harvest owing to the prevailing and unprecedented 
prosperity of the country, a prosperity which has greatly swelled 
the ranks of the small investors. The story of the resultant boom 
is told ina series of articles in the New York Journal of Comz- 
merce, from which we gather the following salient facts. The ini- 
tial and authentic boom in copper, with its inevitable accompani- 
ment of doubtful and seductive ventures, gave a fillip to the gold- 
mining industry. On top of this came the flotation of Nipissing 
Mines, followed shortly after by the discovery of dozens of unsus- 
pected veins of dazzling richness, and by the meteoric flight of 
Nipissing shares from $5 to $34. Many fortunes have been made, 
and none, so far, lost, during the rise in market value of this prop- 
erty from $250,000 to $40,000,000. The history of Nipissing, says 
The Journal of Commerce, has probably been the largest single 
factor in inflaming the public’s speculative impulse in the direc- 
tion of mining. We read: 


“A horde of ventures have sprung up, like a fantom army, 
around Nipissing and in the Cobalt district, and there is every 
probability that speculation in these silver stocks will assume pro- 
portions contrasted with which the copper boom will look Lilipu- 
tian. Thestatement that already 150 companies have been formed 
at Cobalt will excite incredulity, but in a subsequent article a de- 
tailed list, along with the capitalization, amounting to about $100,- 
000,000, will be given. Curiously enough, the Cobalt discoveries 
have come at a time when silver is selling at the highest price 
touched since 1893, and there is likely to be a ready market for all 
that Canada can produce for some time to come.” 


Some idea of the extent of the craze for mining speculation in. 


the East may be formed from the fact that a recent issue of a 
Philadelphia newspaper carried one double-page and four full- 
page mining advertisements, as well as smaller advertisements of 
the same class aggregating between eleven and twelve pages. In 


this connection it is interesting to note a warning uttered in the | 
financial section of the New York Evening Post: “The fact that ~ 
a stock has been widely advertised in the press is distinctly not - 
in its favor; any really good mine commands subscribers to its ~ 
stock without sensational appeals to an ignorant public.” Ue 

The par value of the mining stocks authorized in the United - 
States and Canada this year has been estimated as high as $900,- - 
000,000. Bradstreet’s (financial), while admitting that “of course ~ 
there are good mining stocks,” points out that it requires “a very 
fine sense of discrimination ” to enable the buyer to purchase only 
the stable and meritorious shares. This is emphasized by the - 
$300,000 mining swindle just uncovered in Goldfield, Nev. The 
New York 7Zzes, which carries no sensational advertisements of 
mines and is uncompromising in its editorial attitude on the sub- 
ject, quotes President Daniel Guggenheim, of the American 
Smelting and Refining Company, a recognized expert in mining, 
who says that the chances of success in a mining proposition are 
about 1 to 300. To quote Zhe Times more fully: 


“Putting to one side all mere sham mines, of which there are a 
good many, and considering only those that have been fairly in- 
vestigated by presumably competent scientific experts, and where 
surface indications of ore value have been found, Mr. Guggen. 
heim declares that ‘one in three hundred isa conservative estimate 
of the proportion of the prospects that eventually fulfil their prom- 
ise.’ He adds that ‘the two hundred and ninety-nine failures are 
forgotten in the one success, and that one is made the bait with 
which the public is tempted to three hundred more ventures.’ In 
such a maze of chance how can the ordinary investor hope to find 
a clue to reasonable transactions? Mr. Guggenheim has one to 
suggest: ‘In buying into a mining property the investor should 
ascertain the absolute cost of producing copper at that mine, and 
base his purchases solely on that... ..... . 

“The victims of this craze are not really investors. Even when 
they buy outright and pay cash for their stocks they do it in a 
mood of recklessness that makes their seeming investment a gam- 
ble. If they were to pause until they could ascertain in a trust- 
worthy fashion ‘the absolute cost of producing ’ the product of the 
mines in which they sink their money, they simply would not buy 
at all, or rarely, since a very small number of them have the 
means for intelligent investigation or would know how to use the 
means. Most of them are acting as blindly and foolishly as the 
searchers after the buried spoils of Captain Kidd, but unfortu- 
nately with greater cost and risk to themselves and even less guid- 
ance that is worth anything.” 


The Wall Street Journal will not admit that the mining boom 
is even worthy of so dignified an adjective as “ speculative :” 


“It isa pure gamble, and the biggest gamble that has devel- 
oped in Wall Street in years. It will hurt the great mining indus- 
try which has a splendid legitimate side, which has called into 
play much heroic enterprise, and which is adding immensely to 
the wealth of the country. 

“It will hurt Wall Street, because the rest of the country never 
takes the trouble to discriminate between what is legitimate and 
beneficent in Wall Street, and what is illegitimate and harmful. 
Surely Wall Street’s reputation has suffered enough in recent 
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years by reason of speculative promotions and flotations, without 
having this new burden of odium to bear. 

“A high-class mining engineer said three years ago to the wri- 
ter: ‘There are just two classes of persons who are entitled to 
enter into mining enterprises: 1. The practical miner who makes 
mining his life business; and 2. The rich capitalist who can afford 
to take extraordinary risks. For everybody else mining is a peril- 
ous gamble.’” 


Over-capitalization is the evil emphasized by the Pittsburg 
Leader, which estimates that for every $3 the investors of the 
country put into mining shares the return from the mines will be 
one cent. This is due to the fact that “the promoters can get 
more money, get it easier and more quickly, by watering the stock 
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THE RAINBOW BRIDGE. 
—Maybell in the Brooklyn Zag/e. 


than by the slow process of digging gold from the ground.” In 
the mining regions of the West, however, the papers seem to re- 
gard the boom with less suspicion. Says Zhe Tribune of Salt 
Lake City, Utah: 


“There is not the least occasion for any New York financial 
man or any New York financial newspaper to come to grief or 
wreck either in the investment of money in mines or in passing 
favorable opinions upon mining investments. All that is neces- 
sary to make these investments reasonably sure, and the opinions 
a credit to the ones who utter them, is that the same sort of pre- 
liminary investigation be made into mines that is made in any 
other proposition in which money or opinions seek use or expres- 
sion. As a matter of fact,a very large number of mines and 
mining companies in this Western country do not in the least need 


or care for any help or favorable opinions from any New-Yorkers’ 


or any other Eastern people. The mines are their own great re- 
ward, and those who own them have no desire whatever to part 


with them, but are entirely willing to keep the good thing they 
have.” 


The Denver Repud/ican points out that “the situation is one of 
which Colorado should take advantage.” Thus: 


“There are numerous splendid opportunities to aid by wise in- 
vestment in the development of mining properties, and this is par- 
ticularly the kind of investment our people should encourage. 
There is no special reason why the East should be induced to 
buy developed and producing mines, unless it be to release that 
much Colorado money for other purposes. What is needed is 
money with which to change prospects into mines; and that is 
why we speak of opportunities to aid in development. There is 
no question that there are thousands of prospect holes in this 
State which by good management and the use of a comparatively 
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small sum of money could be developed into paying mines; and 
this is the kind of work which should be encouraged... , , : 
“Colorado promoters should awake to their opportunities, They 
should take advantage of the intense interest in mining manifested 
all over the East and thereby bring about large investments in the 
development of mining properties in this State.” 





NEGRO PRESS ON ‘“‘THE AMERICAN DREYFus 
AFFAIR.” 


N the night of August 13 about a dozen negro soldiers of the 
Twenty-fifth United States Infantry, maddened, it is said, 
by the contumelious treatment accorded them by the citizens of 
Brownsville, Tex., where they were stationed, “shot up” that 
town in a sudden midnight sortie, their bullets killing one citizen 
and narrowly missing, in several cases, sleeping women and chil- 
dren. The raid did not occupy more than ten minutes, and the 
soldiers returned to barracks in the ensuing confusion without 
being identified. Yet the incident, officially known as the “ Affray 
at Brownsville,” has grown in importance until now, nearly four 
months afterward, it has involved the President in its toils and 
has divided public opinion into two camps—has resulted, says the 
Philadelphia Ledger, in what approximates to an American Drey- 
fus affair. In the first place the military authorities were baffled 
in all their attempts to identify and punish the guilty men by an 
alleged conspiracy of silence on the part of the negro troops. 
After repeated failures to get at the facts the matter was finally 
referred to the President, who, acting upon the recommendation 
of General Garlington—a native of South Carolina, as The Army 
and Navy Journal significantly remarks—discharged in dishonor 
all the men of the three companies which presumably included the 
offenders, at the same time debarring the discharged men from 
future service in the army or navy or ia any government employ- 
ment. The action has aroused the attention and divided the opin- 
ion of the whole country. The South, with practical unanimity, 
indorses tthe President’s course; the civilian papers in the North 
express, for the most part, variously qualified disapproval; and 
the service organs split on the question, Ze Army and Navy 
Register and Army and Navy Life approving, while Zhe Army 
and Navy Journal thinks that the summary discharge of the three 
companies “savors too much of Oriental methods to meet with 
the cordial approval of either civilians or the army.” Some Re- 
publican papers think it “the one act in the President’s career 
which his best friends can not justify.” But as it is believed by 
many to have cost him the friendship of 10,000,000 negroes, special 
interest attaches to the chorus of protest from the Afro-American 
press and pulpit. Thus the Rev. Dr. F. M. Jacobs, addressing a 
colored congregation in New York, is quoted as saying : 

“T donot believe that the President of the United States should 
be held up to the scorn of the world, but this action on the part of 
the President is a thrust at the race and seems as if a weak-kneed 
yield on his part to the South. It simply shows what men who 
are ambitious and who seek for notoriety will do. Roosevelt in 


his search for popularity in certain quarters forgot the brave, gal- 
lant, self-sacrificing black soldiers, some of whom are responsible 


- for Roosevelt being alive to-day.” 


The Cleveland Gazette (Afro-American) calls upon the negroes 
of the country to petition the President, and, this failing, to carry 
the matter into the courts and to Congress; while the Boston 
Guardian (Afro-American) urges “every colored citizen, male or 
female,” to write personal letters of protest and address them to 
Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United States, Executive 
Mansion, Washington, D.C. Zhe Guardian, which has always, 
however, been critical of the President, characterizes the act as 
one of “ meanness, injustice, and unwarranted cruelty,” a “mon- 
strous breach of equity.” To quote further: 


“ President Roosevelt’s order of discharge is not only especially 
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PRESIDENT AMADOR WEL- 


COMING PRESIDENT ROOSE- 
VELT AT PANAMA, 


inhuman, but is essentially 
unjust. The accusation is 
not that the men raided the 
citizens and shot into their 
houses and killed and 
wounded citizens; such 
conduct must be admitted 
to be deserving of some 
punishment and from the 
standpoint of unfeeling jus- 
tice, of very severe punish- 
ment. In fact, the army 
regulations require that 
the officers of a regiment 
turn over to the civil au- 
thorities for trial all sol- 
diers who commit a breach 
of the civil law. But the 
charge is simply that the 
soldiers refused to inform 
on their comrades. We 
can not find anywhere in 
civil or military law or 
practise that this consti- 
tutes a crime or an offense 
punishable as such. But 
it is not even a case where 
it is admitted or even 
claimed that the men acted against had knoweldge of the acts sought 
to be detected. The President sent out with his approval and 
therefore as his own opinion the report of the investigating officer, 
who ‘says officially: ‘I recognize the fact that a number of men 
who have no direct knowledge as to the identity of the men of the 
Twenty-fifth Infantry who actually fired the shots on the night of 
August 13, 1906, will incur this extreme penalty.’ This isan admis- 
sion that the men are discharged, not for refusing to tell ‘what it is 
known they know,’ but for what it is ‘reasonable to expect’ they 
kaow of other circumstances indirectly or not at all connected 
with the raid. Such arule has not the slightest justification in 
law or justice or equity. It would be an extreme usurpation of 














THE PRESIDENT CROSSING THE BOUNDARY-LINE BETWEEN UNITED STATES TERKI- 
TORY AND PANAMA. THE FLAGSTAFFS MARK THE LINE. 


The small circular picture shows the President talking to a canal laborer. It is copy- 
righted by H. C. White Co., New York. The three larger cuts are fromstereographs copy- 
righted 1906, by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 


GLIMPSES OF THE PRESIDENT AT THE CANAL. 


ee "3 PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
j : RUNNING A STEAM-SHOVEL 
AT THE CULEBRA CUT. | 





tyrannical and arbitrary 
power to discharge soldiers 
on such a ground even for 
the exigencies of military 
discipline. 

“ But these men have had 
no trial. The above lan- 
guage is an admission that 
some of these soldiers are 
not only innocent of the 
criminal act complained of, 
but even of knowledge of 
who committed it. The 
guiltiest of men is in justice 
entitled to a trial before he 
is condemned as guilty and 
certainly before he is pun- 
ished. The President not 
only discharges these men, 
about which there may be 
some elasticity of judg- 
ment as to its legitimacy in 
deference to ‘military dis- 
cipline,’ but he penalizes 
them. Persons, therefore, 
admitted by the officer in- 
flicting punishment to be 
innocent of guilt either di- 
rect or indirect are punished without trial. ...... 

“One of the most aggravating and injurious features of the 
President’s order is its accord with the altogether too general ac- 
cepted notion among white Americans that while white men are 
not held responsible for the detection of white criminals, yet col- 
ored men can rightly be so held. This notion that law-abiding 
colored private citizens are under obligation to play detective and 
police officer is improper. In the South it is to be an accomplice 
in the murder of one’s own race until the South stops lynching 
and grants colored men fair trials. In the North it is unfair and 
ridiculous. Everywhere it endangers the personal safety of inno- 
cent colored persons. The President has put all law-abiding 
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colored people in danger by giving presidential prestige to the 
notion.” 


The Christian Index, official organ of the Colored Methodist 
Episcopal Church, in Jackson, Tenn., while describing the dis- 
charge of the troops as “a drastic measure never before known in 
the history of the Government,” adds that “we have unbounded 
faith in the rigid honesty of the President and that he intends to 
be fair in his dealings with all races.” The New York Age (Afro- 
American) advises negroes not to enlist, and after asserting that 
“we love our country as much as it loves us, no more, no less,” 
goes on to say: 


“We never believed that President Roosevelt could bring him- 
self to adopt in the Federal service the mob-law methods of 
the Southern States—to punish the innocent with the alleged 


“The whole matter, coming on the heels of the Atlanta butch- 
ery, is to be regretted, because a great injustice has been done to 
a valiant body of men innocent of any crime, and because it has 
placed President Roosevelt in a false position before the country 
and the world, while furnishing justification to the lawless South 
to go ahead with the slaughter of the innocent with the guilty 
without ‘due process of law,’ upon the unheard-of principle that it 
is better that one hundred and fifty-nine innocent men should suf- 
fer than that one guilty one should escape.” 





AMERICAN ENTRANCE INTO ‘THE AFRICAN 
CHAMBER OF HORRORS.” 


WO incidents have recently served to refocus American atten- 
tion upon that portion of Central Africa named in uncon- 
scious irony the Kongo Free State, a region around which has 
gathered such a cloud of sinister rumor that the name carries 
something of the effect of a nightmare to the imagination of the 
civilized world. The first is the enlistment of American capital 
to exploita field from which King Leopold of Belgium has already 
derived what is said to be the vastest private fortune in the world; 
the second is the assertion in London dispatches that Great Brit- 
ain will call a conference of the Powers if the present conditions 
in the Kongo continue. What these conditions are alleged to be 
may be gathered, without the horror of details, from Mr. Robert 
E. Park’s statement that King Leopold has sacrificed the lives of 
fifteen million natives during his twenty years’ looting of the 
Kongo Free State—a looting which still continues at the rate of 
fourteen million dollars a year. Mr. Park, who is secretary of the 
Kongo Reform Association, tells his story in Everybody's Maga- 
zine. Referring to the probability of international intervention 
Mr. Park writes: “ Meanwhile, making the most of his opportu- 
nity, the Vampire sits sucking the life-blood of the victim that 
has slowly ceased to struggle. By the time the Powers have be- 
stirred themselves to action, he, full-gorged, will fling the carcass 
at their feet and say: ‘Take it—what is left is yours.’” Now 
American capital is being drawn to the Kongo asa result of a 
“concession” made by King Leopold to Mr. Thomas F. Ryan, 
whose retirement from the directorate of some twenty-six Ameri- 
can corporations is also announced. “Mr. Ryan’s new venture,” 
says the Baltimore Sw,“is of a somewhat international com- 
plexion, with diplomatic as well as business aspects.” Several 
papers suggest that Leopold’s scheme is to block the way of out- 
side interference and investigation, by involving American interests 
with his own profitable operations. “But Americans can share in 
Kongo business,” thinks the paper quoted above, “without prop- 
ping upa régime which most travelers briefly characterize as 
“hell.’” In any event, the American Kongo Company has been 
incorporated at Albany, in the interest of Thomas F. Ryan, the 
Messrs. Guggenheim, Edward B. Aldrich, and John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., for the development of the rubber privileges; while 
important mineral concessions, it is rumored, will be exploited for 
Mr. Ryan by a foreign corporation. Says the Brooklyn Eagle: 
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“ As compared with the minions of King Leopold, Mr, Ryan is 
an easy boss. If climate does not offer an insuperable obstacle 
to the general extension of the Equitable Life Insurance business 
in the Kongo, the natives will have a sure way of protecting them. 
selves from any ruthless slaughter under his régime. And your 
traction magnate acquires so strong an antagonism to the cutting 
off of arms and legs that the feeling is bound to persist even in a 
country where the collection of exemplary damages is pretty nigh 
impossible.” 


The New York 7ribune discredits the suggestion of an ulterior 
motive on the part of King Leopold in opening his territory to 
American capital. It goes on.to say: 


“Nor is it supposable that Americans required any urging to 
enter that field of industry and commerce. It is now nearly twenty 
years since the late C. P. Huntington said in Zhe Tribune that the 
best opening in the world for a young man with a little capital 
was to be found in rubber-plantations in Central Africa. The 
enormous increase in the demand for rubber since that time, and 
the consequent rise in its price, have abundantly demonstrated the 
soundness of his judgment. Nor is there any ground for fear of 
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THE KONGO WILL BE ALL RIGHT PRESENTLY. 
“John D. Rockefeller, Jr., is a stockholder in the new American 
Kongo Company.” 
—Bradley in the Chicago News. 


a reaction and the disuse of rubber. On the ‘contrary, the ad- 


vance in electrical science and industry, the multiplication of au- 
tomobile vehicles, and many other developments of civilization 
assure an increasing demand for that article; while it is to be 
noted that thus far, despite innumerable experiments, no artificial 
substitute for it has been or seems likely to be found. The future 
of the rubber industry is thus amply assured, and enterprising 
men need no more persuasion to engage in it than they do to open 
up gold-mines.” 


The Providence Journal considers this new move of American 
capital “gratifying on the score of humanity.” And the Phila- 
delphia Press remarks : 


“The United States is the greatest rubber-consumer of the 
world, absorbing nearly half the output, and the policy of the 
Kongo Free State, which has ruthlessly destroyed the future 
sources of rubber in order to reap a large and temporary profit, 
givesa just material ground for protest. While the United States 
has no right to burden itself with new and special obligations in 
regard to a state wholly outside of its sphere of action, it has the 
duty and responsibility as a great power, as was shown at Alge- 
ciras in the international conference on Morocco, of acting for the 
best interests of civilization.” 


Says the Springfield Repudlican, foreseeing a new field fo. 
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American diplomacy as well as for American capital as a result of 
Leopold’s Kongo concessions : 


“ Viewed in a large way, the entrance of a syndicate of Ameri- 
cans into Central Africa for an industrial purpose so important to 
the great rubber-manufacturing business of this country must tend 
to bring Africa more and more into the field of American diplo- 
macy. For, in these days, our syndicates abroad are quicker 
than foreign missionaries to demand the protection of their govern- 
ments in their business operations. Our early record as a coun- 
try was to bring the Africans here to work our plantations as 
slaves. The present movement back to Africa of the ‘rubber 
kings’ is to use Africa itself.” 


The New York Press thinks that Mr. Ryan will disapprove, on 
economic no less than on humanitarian grounds, of such prevailing 
atrocities as the cutting off of the hands of the natives who fail to 
bring in their full share of rubber. Therefore— 


“it may be, in sober truth, that what civilization refused to do in 
the name of humanity may now be accomplished by an enlight- 
ened cupidity. Altho it isno more to be expected that slavery in 
the Kongo will be abolished than that Ryanism will mutualize the 
Equitable, still the conditions under which the fortunes of Leopold 
and his American partner are to be swollen ought to be made less 
shocking and more profitable.” 





SHIP SUBSIDIES TO CATCH SOUTH-AMERICAN 
TRADE. 


DETERMINED effort will be made this winter, according 

to expert observers at Washington, to “jam through” the 
Ship-subsidy bill that was approved by the Senate last session 
and is now awaiting action by the House. The Washington cor- 
respondents practically agree on this point. And Secretary Root’s 
speeches at Kansas City and St. Louis are taken to mean that the 
tremendous power of the Administration will be behind the meas- 
ure. Kansas City and St. Louis were selected for the delivery of 
these speeches, many are remarking, because the opposition to 
subsidies has come largely from the Middle West, and Secretary 

















THE OYSTER AND THE SHELL. 


A condition Secretary Root ‘s said to have faced in South America. 
— Bartholomew in the Minneapolis Journal. 


Root was selected as speech-maker because he has just returned 
from South America, a continent that spends annually in Europe 
hundreds of millions of dollars that our merchants would like to 
see spent in this country. Mr. Root’s argument is, in brief, that 
if our Government should encourage steamship lines between the 
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United States and South America by a subsidy, the trade wouid 
begin coming our way. He also dwelt upon the need of catering 
to the tastes of Latin-American customers, and of extending credit 
systems, of establishing banks, and investing capital in those 
countries. These latter particulars are dismissed by most papers 
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A DIFFICULT TASK. 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 


as obvious, however, and interest is centered upon the ship-subsidy 
scheme. 

Turning to the press of the Middle West to see what effect the 
Secretary’s speech has had, we find such good Republican papers 
as the Chicago 77zbune and Chronicle and the Milwaukee Sez- 
tinel among the unconverted. Even Mr. Root, says the Milwau- 
kee daily, “will find great difficulty in making many converts in 
the Middle West, where the great majerity will hold to his own 
principle laid down in the same speech, that our conquests in for- 
eign markets must result from ‘a multitude of individual efforts; 
they can not be done by government.’” The Chicago Evening 
Post (Ind.) remarks similarly : : 

“It is not the remoteness of the Middle West from the seaboard 
that has made its people either indifferent or antagonistic to the 
pleas of those engaged in water transportation. Their opposition 
to subsidies of any sort is based on their belief that business is 
business, and that the welfare of the entire country is not neces- 
sarily bound up in the welfare of this or that private enterprise.” 

The Democratic and Independent press all over the country are 
berating the scheme with all the vigor of former years. The sub- 
sidy idea is “ perfectly preposterous,” declares the Philadelphia 
Record (Ind. Dem.) ; and the Memphis Commercial Appeal (Dem.) 
thinks it will “hardly commend itself to a people sickened unto 
death with the rotten jobberies contained in legislation passed in 
the interests of the special few.” The St. Louis Repudlic (Dem.) 
and the Atlanta Coms¢itution (Dem.) think a change in the tariff 
would help foreign trade more than subsidies would; and the 
Houston Post (Dem.) believes we would be paying too much for 
our whistle. Says the Houston journal: 

“This plan would involve the purchase of South-American 
trade at a price which would exceed its value. It would further 
burden the producers and consumers of the country for the benefit 
of those favored few for whom the Republican party can appar- 
ently never do enough. 

“The people are not willing to give of their substance for the 
benefit of the Shipping Trust. They prefer the doctrine of free 
ships. If it be desirable to create a merchant marine, why not 
admit foreign-built ships to American registry? If we can not 
build ships economically in this country, why not permit those 
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who can build them cheaply to build for us and employ our capital 
and energy in lines which afford a profit?” 

The Washington /os¢ (Ind.) vigorously assails what it calls the 
“hot-house plan” of nurturing our commerce. “You can create a 
merchant marine that way, we doubt not,” it says, “ but is it worth 
the cost?” Further regarding this policy it observes: 

“We believe it is not only vicious, but futile. It is absurd to 
discourage trade by one statute,and then hire men to engage in it, 
at the public expense, by 
another statute. It is 
clumsy, it is costly, it is 
extravagance, it is waste, 
it is unthrift, and it is not 
only bad economy, but it 
is flagrantly unconstitu- 
tional.” 

On the other side the 
New York Commercial 
(Fin.) thinks it is “ unpa- 
triotic” and “shameful” 
tostand by and see our 
ship-owners ruined by 
subsidized foreign ship- 
ping without lifting a fin- 
ger to help them by an 
equal subsidy from our 
own Treasury. It is 
“discreditable,” says the 
Philadelphia North 
American (Rep.), that 
“our total means of di- 





THE LATE SAMUEL SPENCER, 
“Perhaps the greatest figure in the railroad ee i 
and financial world that the South has ever pro- ‘ect Communication with 
duced.” He was killed by a rear-end collision South America isasteam- 
on the Southern Railroad, of which he was 
president. 


er line owned by Euro- 
peans and having monthly 
sailings,” and it is “ humiliating ” to “ consider the fact that Amer- 
ican access to the Southern Continent is best obtained by a three- 
cornered journey by way of Europe.” There are“ political reasons, 
strong and convincing,” for the encouragement of American 
steamship lines to South America, says the New York 77zbune, 
but, it adds: 


“ There are, in addition, commercial reasons, direct, urgent, and 
important. The matter is one with which cammerce is directly 
and extensively concerned and in which it is greatly interested. 
In fact, the commercial interest is more immediate and direct 
than the political, for the political ends are to be gained only 
through commercial means. Thatis to say, our political influence 
is to be extended in those countries as a result of the extension of 
our commerce with them. A dozen steamship lines would do us 
no good politically if they did not carry trade. It is increase of 
trade which is to be sought first. That secured, the legitimate 
political ends which we may have in view will follow as a matter 
of course. 

“ Argentina buys $100,000,000 worth of foreign goods a year and 
gets only $10,000,000 worth from the United States. Brazil buys 
$113,000,000 worth, of which only 10 per cent. comes from this 
country. Of Chile’s $50,000,000 less than $4,000,000 comes from 
the United States. Little Paraguay buys only $2,270,000 worth, 
but gets from us only $15,000 worth. That is the story pretty 
much all over South Amreica. We do not say our discreditable 
inferiority in trade is entirely due to lack of Americanships. We 
have ourselves frequently pointed out the other handicaps which 
this country suffers. But there can be no question that lack of 
ships under our own flag is one importantreason. People in those 
countries say : ‘Why, the United States is not worth trading with. 
It has noships. We never see its flag in our ports.’ It is di- 
rectly and primarily for the sake of increasing our trade relation 
with those countries that we need steamship lines of our own; and 
to get and to maintain those lines it does not seem unreasonable 
to ask for government aid similar to and commensurate with that 
which it has been the custom of most other commercial countries 
to give to their shipping.” 
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YET ANOTHER RAILROAD DISASTER. 


— chapter was added to the interminable tale of 

American railway accidents on Thanksgiving Day,a chap- 
ter distinguished from those that preceded it only by the fact that : 
the president of the road was among the victims of the disaster, 
Again we are reminded that last year nearly 10,000 people were 
killed and not far from 100,000 maimed owing to our happy-go- 
lucky railroad methods. The rear-end collision which resulted in 
the death of President Samuel Spencer, of the Southern Railroad 
system, occurred near Lynchburg, Va. “It is bya grim irony that 
a railroad must sacrifice even its president on the altar of opera- 
ting inefficiency,” comments the New York World, which adds 
its word to the general newspaper indictment of our railroad 
system. After allotting the immediate blame to the train-dis- 
patcher Zhe World goes on to say that the ultimate responsibility 
is higher up. We read: 


“It rests in the executive offices of a road which, since its incor- 
poration under a kindly Virginia charter twelve years ago, has 
been run for the aggrandizement of Wall-Street interests, with the 
safety and convenience of its passengers and the accommodation 
of shippers an after-thought. The energy of its management has 
been devoted to the exploitation of subsidiary properties and the 
acquisition of competing lines until the mileage of the system has 
been swollen to a total of 7,195 miles, and a capitalization of $339,- 
000,000 in stock and funded obligations piled up. Betterments 
were left to the last, and the belated effort to bring the equipment 
to modern standards has resulted in an interruption of traffic which 
has been a provoking cause of accidents.” 


The Herald reiterates that “ the whole system of railroad opera- 
tion in America is wrong, terribly wrong, with its network of con- 
gested single-track roads where there should be two, and two 
where as much freight and as many human beings are transported 
as demand a four-track equipment.” “Grade crossings,” it adds, 
“are death-traps, the invention of the devil they are well called, 
and should be abolished throughout the country, and the single- 
track system everywhere should be done away with.” “ Lack of 
discipline,” says the Philadelphia Press, is at the root of our scan- 
dalous harvest of disasters. Thus: ; 


“This does not happen in England, all whose mileage has block 
signals, and the reason it does not happen is that a strict disci- 
pline is maintained. Block signals block trains always and invari- 
ably. Asignal tostop means a stop. The engineer is not demor- 
alized by running past such signals, and the signal-man does not 
grow lax through seeing trains run past them ‘under control.’ 

“On American lines more or less of this sort of thing goes on. 
‘Test stops’ are practised on well-managed roads with ample 
means and heavy traffic, like the stretch from New York to Phila- 
delphia on the Pennsylvania, but in spite of this the American 
tendency is toward the permissive treatment of block signals. 
Repeated inquiry after accident has shown this. 

“Rear-end collisions follow and sometimes a butting collision. 
These are certain to occur until discipline is established without 
exception or qualification in reference to block signals. English 
experience shows that this can be done. Collisions there have 
almost disappeared. They will here with a like practise and dis- 
cipline as rigid.” 

For Mr. Spencer the press has nothing but praise. He was 
recognized as one of the foremost men in the development of the 
Southern States. He was elected president of the Southern Rail- 
way Company, which included the old properties of the Rich- 
mond Terminal and East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia roads, 
in 1894. Says the New York Evening Post: 


“His management of the properties comprizing the Southern 
sysiem is indicated in the growth of the system from 4,000 to 
nearly 10,000 miles of track, including its subsidiary lines, and 
from $4,000,000 to $12,000,000 a year net earnings. Since becom- 
ing president of the Southern Railway, Mr. Spencer was made 
president of the Alabama, Great Southern & Florida road, and 
of the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas. He was a director 
in nine other railroads....... 

“ For several years Mr. Spencer had been a recognized authority 
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on industrial and economic questions in their relations to the 
Interstate Commerce laws and railroading in general. In April, 
1905, he delivered a speech in Pittsburg, which was widely 
quoted. In it he said, referring to President Roosevelt’s efforts 
to bring about reforms in railroad-rate regulation: ‘Let the rail- 
road men join our President in establishing a tribunal through 
which the nation’s power can be honestly but at all times promptly 
and adequately exercised, that will bring peace with justice. No 
other peace will last. Punish offenses drastically, but in a consti- 
tuted tribunal.’ : 

“The interests of the South were always prime considerations 
with Mr. Spencer, and he probably did as much as any other one 
man to promote the South’s industrial development. He was re- 
garded as one of the most democratic railroad presidents in 
America. He was always ready and willing to take an employee 
by the hand and give him a word of encouragement.” 





CHRISTMAS FROM TWO ANGLES. 


HE inimitable Mr. Dooley, descanting on the subject of the 
Christmas spirit, pictures the whole world in a clinch for 
three hundred and sixty-four days of the year. “ A gran’ rasslin’- 
match is goin’ on in ivry corner iy th’ civylyzed globe,” he says, 
and “ we're all in a tangle, fightin’, quarrelin’, robbin’, plundhrin’, 
or murdhrin’, accordin’ to our tastes.” It’s “what Hogan calls 
th’ sthruggle f’r existence,” he explains, and “itll always go on 
while there’s a dollar in the wurruld, a woman, or a ribbon to wear 
in our coats.” But on the three hundred and sixty-fifth day, says 
Mr. Dooley, “suddenly we hear a voice: ‘Gintlemen, gintlemen, 
not befure th’ childher.’ An’ we get up an’ brush th’ dust off our 
clothes an’ shake hands, pretindin’ it was all fun. Th’ kids have 
come in.” Thus, with brogue and optimism, is “the children’s 
season” painted for us in the December American Magazine. 
Turning to Zhe Cosmopolitan of the same month we are confronted 
with another aspect of the Christmas season in its relation to child- 
hood. Mr. Edwin Markham tells us of a “grind behind the holi- 
days” to which few of us, probably, have hitherto given a thought 
—a grind which exacts toll from tired little hands and unsatisfied 
young lives. We read: 

“Greed and Gain, grim guardians of the great god Mammon, 
continually cry in the ears of the poor, ‘Give us your little ones !’ 
And forever do the poor push out their little ones at the imperious 
ukase, feeding the children to a blind hunger that is never filled. 
And the spell of material things is so heavy on the hearts of all of 
us that scarce a protest goes up against this betrayal of youth, 
this sacrifice of the children in factory,store, and shop. ...... 

“And at Christmas time—‘the children’s time,’ as we call it in 
our soft rhetoric—the march of this army of little workers is heav- 
iest; it is then that the feet falter most wearily. You can not, in 
any city, at azy season, go upon the streets too early nor too late 


to miss the tired recruits of this children’s army. Between seven 
and eight in the morning, and between six and seven in the even- 
ing, you see them sprinkling the ways of traffic, flying to or from 
their work. But at Christmas-time this army of little conscripts 
suddenly increases. On the streets; in halls and elevators; in 
offices, stores, and cellars ; in workshops and factories—in almost 
every industry we have built for luxury or utility, thousands of 
little feet and hands and brains are there to serve and suffer. 

“It is, however, in the box, the confectionery, and a few other 
factories that the masses of the children throng. It is in these 
that the hours are longest, the drive hardest, and the pay scanti- 
est. Nowhere else is there a harder fate for the little holiday- 
workers save only among the lbundle-packers, the cash-girls, and 
the delivery-boys in the large retail stores. 

“A thing so dainty and delicate as confectionery we are slow 
to associate with drudgery and weariness. The lucent, glistening 
piles of the Christmas shops, little delectable mountains flavored 
with every hiving from Attica to San Diego, and tinted and 
scented with the ch erful May time—all this ambrosial stuff might 
seem to have come, like flower and fruit and comb, out of the 
ever-springing joy of nature. Yet this trade, which employs more 
people than milling, canning, or meat-packing, is one of the indus- 
tries in which little children are found to be most efficient and de- 
sirable. The candy-factory of the cheaper grade is a place 
swarming with little ones, especially girls. It is a place where 
children are worked cruelly long hours to fill orders ; where the 
work is murderously monotonous ; where health and cha~acter are 
broken down. 

“Three months before Christmas the smaller confectionery es- 
tablishments call in troops of little children and begin full work 
and overtime work, making ready for this brave pomp of the 
holidays. There must be preparation for the bulging paper sack 
and the swollen tarlatan bag of the Christmas-tree, for the bottle 
of striated sticks, and the pudgy ‘sucker’ with its noble lasting 
quality. Tons upon tons of candy must be prepared for the holi- 
day markets. What irony of civilization is this—one band of chil- 
dren wasting their bodies and souls to make a little joy for the 
rest! What sardonic mind conceived this caricature of justice, 
this burlesque of life? ...... 

“In the East-Side box-factories the children, in the Christmas 
season, begin their work at seven-thirty and keep it up till nine at 
night, Sundays included. From seven-thirty to nine at night! 
Reader, do you take into your heart how long these hours are for 
little fingers and little feet? But how are these tired workers 
kept at the wheels? You will not believe me when I tell you that 
the factory doors are locked to keep the little wage-slaves at their 
tasks till the factory pasha is satisfied with his day’s profits. 
Louis Shrednick, who has worked for years in these American 
dungeons, says that, in ‘rush’ seasons, ‘the children are locked in 
so they shall not go home till the master’s work is done.’ The 
secretary of the Hebrew Trades confirms this astounding state- 
ment. Here is impressment of American citizens! Here is the 
outrage that in 1812 we thought it worth while to go to war about! 
What is 1907 going to do about it?” 





TOPICS 


Carn, cane, and hurricane—that’s the Cuban crop.—Houston Chronicle. 

Tue effect will be the same whether it be spelled ‘‘kist’’ or ‘‘kissed.’”—~ 
Rochester Post-Express. 

Investors should not forget that the same letters are used in spelling melon 
and lemon.—New York Evening Mail. 

From this distance, San Francisco is beginning to look like a denatured 
American city.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Tue financial column says that ‘money is easy.’ But the trouble is, the 
men who have it are not.—Cleveland Leader. 


WHEN you hear Wall Street crying for currency reform, wink one eye— 
but keep the other wide open!—Atlanta Constitution. 


Spain’s new warships will be equipped with American machinery. The hair 
of the dog is good for the bite—IJndianapolis Morning Star. 

Wittram DEAN How8E ts says that useless noises are irritating. Everybody 
is taking a shot at La Follette nowadays.—Milwaukee Sentinel. 


Burcuars entered the Standard Oil offices in Buffalo the other day. The 
amount of their loss is not reported—New York Evening Mail. 


Ir Senator Beveridge can abolish child labor he should be able to get elected 
to something good as soon as the coming generation arrives.—Chicago Daily 
News. 


IN BRIEF. 


STANDARD Ot has declined on the New York Exchange. . It is believed this 
is the first instance in which the Standard ever declined anything.—Los Angeles 
Express. 

Ir the democratic party wants to get together for the spring election it 
should start now, for the different factions have a long way to travel.—Chicago 
Daily News. 

BURGLARS are now welcome in Chelsea, Vt. One of them was shot there 
a few nights ago, and the $118.20 found in his pockets was put into the town 
treasury.—Cleveland Leader. 

A Rap at SomEeBopy.—Sharks Bay, Australia, got an earthquake shock yese 
terday. Thus far no grafters have called for funds for the alleged benefit of 
the sharks.—Chicago Daily News. 

THE increasing number of outspoken critics on American ‘life and manners 
is remarkable, and includes such recent additions as B. B. Odell, Maxim Gorky, 
and Count Boni.—New York Commercial. 


It is gratifying to hear that so many big corporations contemplate an increase 
in their employees’ wages. This will help the workingmar. to pay the higher 
prices charged for almost everything he uses.—Providence Journal. 

Works OvErTIME.—‘‘ All he does is to draw dividends,”’ says the vice-presi- 
dent of Standard Oil, of John D. Rockefeller, and he might have added that 
he is the most incorrigible violater of the eight-hour labor day in the world.— 
Charleston News and Courier. 
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FOREIGN COMMENT. 


PREELECTION SEETHINGS IN RUSSIA. 


EPEATED and explicit statements by Premier Stolypine 
have removed all doubt in Russia of the Government’s in- 
tention to fulfil the promise to order another national election and 
summon the Douma to meet next March. All the writers and 
correspondents agree that the Empire has been greatly relieved 
and reassured and that comparative quiet prevails now, for the 
first time in two years. Active preparations for the campaign and 
contest are in progress, the Government not being idle. It has 
been preparing bills for the Douma and issuing reform ukases, 
chiefly in the interest of the peasants. The latest and most im- 
portant granted religious freedom to the “Old Believers” sect, 
which numbers 11,000,000 adherents and is very powerful in cer- 
tain parts of Russia. But the Government has raised a storm in 
advanced Liberal and “ Leftist” circles by the “ interpretations” 
of the electoral law which it is charged with having influenced the 
Senate torender. The Avech (St. Petersburg) says that these in- 
terpretations will have the intended effect of disfranchising a con- 
siderable section of the voters in those classes which sympathize 
with the progressive-constitutional movement. The S/rana (of 
the same city) denies the legal authority of the Senate to change 
the suffrage system by “interpretation.” It asserts that its rulings 
will not bind the Douma and hopes to see them nullified. It even 
advises the disfranchised elements to evade the “ misconstrued 
law” as laid down by the Senate, and points out methods of 
evasion. 
The rulings thus assailed are as follows: 


“That peasants who are not residents of their communes and 
tillers of the soil shall not be regarded as peasants within the 
meaning of the law and shall not be able to vote for peasant elec- 
tors nor stand as peasant candidates. 

“That city employees. locomotive engineers, other trainmen. 
and employees on the state railroads generally have not the right 
to vote as workmen.” 


The Movoye Vremya (St. Petersburg) argues at length that the 
Senate has given a correct interpretation of the law and, more- 
over, has not really disfranchised either peasants or city workmen, 
other than state employees of certain classes. Those whocan not 
vote as members of one class, it says, will in most cases vote as 
members of some other class. The government organs also deny 
vigorously that the Ministry has used any pressure to obtain the 
challenged rulings from the Senate. 

Aside from this question of suffrage restriction by “ interpreta- 
tion,” the St. Petersburg press is attacking Premier Stolypine’s 
remark to a correspondent that, while constitutional government 
is a fact in Russia, parliamentary government, with “ responsible 
cabinets,” a government party, and a government “ opposition,” is 
impossible in Russia, as she is without local self-government, a 
public opinion, and strong parties. The Liberal papers ridicule 
the distinction and argue that, on the contrary, the things that 
Russia lacks make responsible government a necessity. A sur- 
prizing fact is that the Movoye Vremya, which is a semi-official 
organ, allows one of its leading writers, Mr. Menshikoff, to take 
the same view in a series of outspoken and strong articles. In 
one he attacks the Stolypine profession of “ independence of all 
parties.” The Ministry, he says, can not govern in a vacuum; it 
must have supporters in the Douma; it must have the power of 
legislation. It needs a majority, and can obtain it legitimately, 
he says. Without a majority, all its reforms and promises would 
not sive it from impotence. Menshikoff then proceeds to argue 
as follows for parliamentary and “responsible” government in 
Russia, in accordance with the “ Cadet” program: 

“In Western Europe, where a ministry is not responsible to 
Parliament, but to the monarch alone, it is subject to a strong 
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social control and responsible to the conscience of the nation 
What is the case with us? Fora century our ministers have been 
responsible to the monarch, and with what result? And what ee 
we expect from a ‘responsibility ’ which throws the blame for all 
its blunders, stupidity, and indolence on that authority which is 
really without responsibility and should remain so?. . . . . 

“We are told that even in the United States the cabinet is not 
responsible to Congress, but only to the President; but it is for- 
gotten that they have a republic over there, and that the President 
is responsible to the electorate. The President isnotalaw-maker: 
he has only a suspensive veto, and even that can be overridden, 
With such guaranties, what need is there for ministerial responsi- 


bility?” 

Menshikoff demands concessions to the Cadets and says that 
reconstruction and peace in Russia demand “a finished constitu- 
tion,” with a ministry representing the country and the Douma 
majority. 

Meantime the Cadets, tho ostensibly outlawed as a “ revolution- 
ary” party, are organizing their strength for the next election. 
They have decided, for tactical reasons, to nominate for the 
Douma no one who has signed the Viborg manifesto calling for 
passive resistance to the Government. The “Loyalists” and 
“ Monarchists” are also hastily organizing and trying to commit 
Stolypine to their doctrines. In this they are unsuccessful, the 
Premier adhering to his belief in constitutional reform and prog- 
ress through liberal legislation.—7yanslations made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 


THE FINANCIAL OCTOPUS IN FRANCE. 


HE whole savings of the French people are in the hands of 
three or four united financial establishments at Paris, which 
have branches all through the country and whose agents dictate 
to investors what securities they should purchase. This financial 
trust has crowded out all competition such as would be engaged 
in by local independent banks. These have been eliminated in 
France. The financial press of France and the brokers of the 
Bourse are all merely agents of the Financial Trust. The first 
result is that as this trust prefers to make enormous foreign loans 
at a high interest, the fostering of local industries by loans made 
to domestic companies is prevented. Worse than all, the savings 
of the French people are risked, as in the case of the Egyptian 
Sugar Refineries to which the trust made a large loan. When the 
refineries failed, the public lost from $18,000,000 to $20,000,000. 
Such is the substance of an article in Za Revue (Paris) signed 
“Lysis,” and published apropos of the last French loan to the 
Russian Government, which the writer severely condemns. He 
advocates national interference in the banking business of Paris, 
and says: 


“The conclusion of a new Russian loan presents such terrible 
problems that we really believe the time has now come when the 
representatives of the country ought to interfere. Should not the 
parties in power rise up in opposition to a loan which seems likely 
to reinforce the efforts of the counter-revolutionists? From an- 
other point of view, a patriotic regard for the people’s interests, 
is it not a matter of conscience to do so, when the desperate con- 
dition of Russian finances is taken into account? When France 
has already lent Russia $2,400,000,000, can she afford to make her 
another considerable loan?” 


He admits that Russia has so far been able to pay the interest 
on her Government bonds, but avers that the new loans are used 
to pay the interest on the old. Such loans can hardly be called 
safe. The main cause of the rash investment of the French pub- 
lic’s money in these risky foreign securities springs from the ex- 
istence of a monopoly, “an absolute monopoly of financial oppor- 
tunities and activities in France.” This he explains as follows: 


“In England the great banks number some 24, each of which 
These banks are perfectly independent of 
In Germany there are 54 important and autonomous 


has about 100 branches. 
each other. 























THE 


banks, divided into seven affiliated groups, these groups be- 
ing completely independent of each other. In France, if we 
except two special establishments which do not mete loans, 
namely, the Bank of France and the Crédit Fonciére, all our 
financial power is centralized in and monopolized by four institu- 
tions, the Crédit Lyonnais, the Société Generale, the National 
Bank of Discount, and the Crédit Industriel et Commercial. 
With these is associated the Bank of Paris and the Low Country. 
Now these banks form a company or trust and make all the great 
foreign investments of the country in union. It is interesting to 
notice how this great Financial Trust is constituted, the manner 
in which it is manipulated, and the consequences which result 
from its operations.” 
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In the first place, it has 498 agencies and offices in France.. Its 
officers dictate or advise the securities to be taken up by its cus- 
tomers. Very often the director of a branch is the financial father 
confessor of the capitalist. These branches act under orders 
from headquarters, so that “ in every corner of France, on any given 
day, the capitalist public is given the same advice to buy or sell.” 
While the profits of vast foreign loans are enormous, continues 
this writer, the French people in general do not benefit propor- 
tionately. The French people are indeed utterly at the mercy of 
corporations working in combination and “ shaving” toa merciless 
and shameless degree the very securities which they accept from 
such a borrower as Russia. Such at least is the statement made by 
the Russian Finance Minister, who charges the Parisian financiers 
with handing in cash to the Russian treasury no more than about 
three-fifths of the face value of the bonds issued. The balance 
does not benefit the people who invest in these securities, but 
merely the corporations who negotiate the loans. To quote in 
substance: 


The excessive and gigantic character of the returns made by the 
trust through foreign investments will be seen if we mention the 
fact that when a Joan of $550,000,000 was made by France, Rus- 
sia, according to Mr. Kokovtsoff, in the Paris Zemzps, only re- 
ceived $338.500,000. Who pocketed the difference? The French 
people who invested their earnings with the trust got nothing of 
these extraordinary profits. ‘The French people suffered from the 
same abuse as did the Russian borrowers. This was, indeed, 
what might have been expected.—Zvans/ation made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 





THE AMERICAN JORDAN WATER TRUST. 

SuttTan —“ Come, Col. Clifford Nadand, you can’t say now that I 
persecute Christianity. Why, I supply baptismal water of prime 
quality, the genuine article!’ —Fischietto (Turin). 

(An American syndicate has bought the privilege of bottling and 
selling the waters of the Jordan for hantism.) 
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PRO-GERMAN FEELING IN ALSACE-LORRAINE. 


b  Srgeneg some French writers are crying out for revanche, 
and are urging the recovery of the two forfeited prov- 
inces secured to Germany by Bismarck’s iron hand of diplomacy, 
Alsace-Lorraine is flourishing under German administration, is 
acknowledging the advantages of German industrial law, and 
looking with disgust at the enforcement of the Separation law in 
France. This information is vouchsafed by 7he Continental Cor- 
respondence (Berlin),a paper inspired by the German Government, 
The anti-German feeling in the annexed provinces was most 
virulent and uncompromising among the French Ultramontane 
Monarchists of the dourgeoisic. These were inspired by their 
priests, whose patriotism was centered in loyalty to France, as a 
province under the Pope. The movement inaugurated by Minis- 
ter Combes and carried to extremes by Clemenceau has alienated 
this party. Speaking of the nationality of those who inhabited the 
two French provinces east of the Vosges, this journal remarks: 


“ Apart from the fact that the greater part of the population, in 
point of view of race, has always been German, and that the coun- 
try has economically developed more and more under German ad- 
ministration, the brusque and illiberal conduct of the French Gov- 
ernment in the church question has most deeply annoyed those 
very circles in Alsace-Lorraine which hitherto have been the prin- 
cipal upholders of French ideas. After the war it was the lower 
and middle classes of the priesthood who were thoroughly anti- 
German and who made this influence felt upon the population. 
Now, owing to the struggle between Church and State in France, 
all this is changed. Besides this, the lower classes themselves 
have learned that the social legislation of the German Empire, 
which was enacted under the government of William I., is far 
freer and more progressive than that of the French Government 
up to the present. The workmen here know exactly how superior 
the German factory legislation, the old-age and invalid insurance, 
etc., are to those of France. In face of these facts, the myth of 
the German tyranny, of the German yoke, has difficulty to main- 
tain itself. 

“It is to be hoped, if the Franco-German league still brings 
such questions to the test of reality, that the false idea which peo- 
ple in France have of the conditions in Alsace-Lorraine will grad- 
ually disappear before the real facts of the case. France, Ger- 
many, Europe, and the general peace’ will thereby be benefited.” 
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A JAPANESE VIEW OF THE SAN FRANCISCO SCHOOL IMBROGLIO, 
This cartoon from the Varu-Maru Shimbun, of Tokyo, is one of 
the journalistic efforts to stir up anti-American feeling in Japan. 


UNCLE SAM’S VARIED ACTIVITIES. 
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ENGLAND’S ELEVENTH HOUR. 


OLDSMITH’S “Mr. Croaker” is looked upon by some 
French writers asa typical Englishman. And indeed Eng- 

land, in the autumn, when everything seems blue, except the sky, is 
considered as the natural home of pessimism and suicide. When 
the months which are “ the saddest in the year” have brought their 














SLIGHTLY SOILED. 
Lorp LANSDOWNE—“Oh! I’m bringing this book back. Can you 


let me have another? [’ve finished this one.” 
“C.-B.”—“Finished it. Ishouldsay youhad! Fair wear and tear I 
don’t mind—but I guess you’ll have to pay for this one.” 
— Punch (London), 


fog, damp, and rain, the Englishman begins to despair of himself, 
and of his country, we are told. The country is going to the un- 
mentionable “ bow-wows.” Thus there is the summer “silly sea- 
son” and the fali season of despondency to take account of in 
handling British journalism. Take, for instance, the following 
specimen of an English jeremiad which we find in the November 
Nineteenth Century and After (London). Theknell of England’s 
greatness has been tolled, says J. Ellis Barker in the monthly re- 
ferred to, unless—— The British Empire is going fast down the 
hill, he laments. It is following the example of all world powers 
of the past. While the United Statesand Germany are advancing 
with giant strides in the path of warlike strength and commercial 
and industrial prosperity, England is being ruined by free trade, 
agricultural failure, and decrease in warlike activity. “ What will 
be the future of Great Britain and the British Empire?” asks Mr. 
Barker. “Will Great Britain learn the lesson of history? The 
eleventh hour has arrived.” 


“The history of three thousand years teaches us that all the 
good things of this world, land and riches, commerce and ship- 
ping, are not to the peaceful and to the feeble, but to the warlike 
and to the strong; not to the sluggard, armed with a ‘scientific ’ 
formula pronounced by a learned theorist, but to energetic and 
ambitious men of action, armed with common sense; that wealth 
and power can be preserved only by military strength; that wealth 
is a bad substitute for power; that power may easily be converted 
into wealth, but that money-bags do not defend themselves ; that 
strength is better than wealth; that the neglect of the army and 
the decay of agriculture have been fatal to all great commercial 
states of the past, from Phenicia to Holland; that huge towns 
devour the strength of the country.” 


He thus describes the industrial and agricultural decadence of 
England and hints that the Empire is thus likely to be taken away 
from her: 


“Great Britain has allowed her agriculture to decay, and she 
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has, at the bidding of interested manufacturers and traders and of 
crazy theorists, erected the mightiest economic fabric the world 
has seen, upon a single pillar. That pillar stands upon foreign 
ground, and foreign nations are engaged in sawing through that 
pillar. The British Empire can be preserved only as long as the 
British fleet is supreme, and the British fleet can remain supreme 
only as long as Great Britain can afford to maintain a larger fleet 
than any other nation. Great Britain is no longer the richest 
nation in the world. The outlook for Great Britain and her col- 
onies is very serious and threatening, for might is right in inter- 
national politics. The law of the survival of the fittest and 
strongest, which rules the whole animal and vegetable creation, 
applies with equal force to man and to his political associations. 

“Great Britain and the British Empire stand at the parting of 
the ways. The greatest danger to Great Britain is her weakness. 
Great Britain must have strength commensurate with the extent 
of her possessions, or she will perish. The British Empire is 
merely a geographical expression. In its unorganized state it is 
as little an empire as was the Dutch world-empire or the Pheni- 
cian world-empire of old.” 


England is not up-to-date. She does not see the spirit of mod- 
ernism, and trusts to money-bags and the successes of the past. 
This is the canker in the flower, the fatal infatuation from which 
the ruin of all ancient kingdoms has been derived. To quote: 


“The greatest states of all times have perished because they 
have not acted in accordance with the spirit of the times. Unless 
Great Britain reforms herself, adapts herself to modern condi- 
tions, abandons her insane and pseudo-liberal policy of drift, ne- 
glect, and mammonism, miscalled non-interference, individualism, 
and free trade; unless she husbands and develops her resources 
and increases her rapidly ebbing national strength by reconstituting 
her agriculture and making the population warlike and prepared 
for war; and unless the British Empire is unified—for only the 
united and organized strength of the whole of the Empire can 
suffice to defend it—Great Britain, and with her the British Em- 
pire, may, by the inexorable law of history and of nature, follow 
the way which Phenicia, Carthage, Athens, Rome, Constantino- 
ple, the Arab Empire, Amalfi, Pisa, Genoa, Venice, and the 
Dutch Empire have gone in the past.” 





Another “ Biggest Battle-ship.”—The recent launch- 
ing of the Japanese battle-ship Sa/swma calls attention to the fact 
that she is, according to the London Daily Telegraph’s corre- 
spondent, the largest vessel of her kind in the world. Her keel 
was laid May 15, 1905, and her dimensions may be compared with 
the British marine monster Dreadnought as follows: 


Satsuma. Dreadnought. 
Disniacement (GON). sss save sees cewsceeons 19,200 17,250 
TSR HOPE 6 soon acu auek oon eaeneecneescheae 482 490 
ESRORIUUAR < . <Guunweveaagees od enes sno wercsssenes 83% 82 
Draft t  Sanwcaping ie osc Sanseosuawerelay coe 27% 26% 


The Dreadnought has been built for a speed of 21 knots, while 
the speed of the Sa/swma will be 22. The latter vessel is fitted 
with two masts and two funnels. As her boilers are furnished 
with Miyabara tubes, she is expected on her trial trips to exceed 
the Dreadnought in steaming capacity. She is equipped with 
four 12-inch guns, ten ro-inch guns, and twelve quick-firers. The 
Satsuma, says The Telegraph's correspondent, has all the im- 
provements suggested by the lessons of the late war. Her wood- 
work is reduced to a minimum, elaborate fire apparatus is pro- 
vided, and her upper-works are kept as clear as possible from 
top-hamper. She is the twenty-seyenth war-ship completed at 
Japan’s home yards at Yokosuka and by Japanese engineers and 
artificers. In her main lines the Sa¢suma follows the details of 
the British Dreadnought, giving reason for the belief that the 
British and Japanese admiralties conferred together about the 
plans and ideas which she embodies. The twenty-seven ships 
built within the past thirty years by Japan include the armored 
cruisers 7sukuba and /koma, as well as seven other cruisers, six 
coast-defense vessels, nine gunboats, and three dispatch vessels, 
besides numerous torpedo-boats. 
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-DISTRUST OF VON BUELOW’S OLIVE- 
BRANCH. 


HE press of France and Great Britain fai] to share the cor- 
diality with which the American press reciprocated the 
words of peace on earth and good-will to men with which the 
German Chancellor signalized his return to health and to public 
affairs. Even the press of his own country seem to have their 
doubts about his sincerity. His speech was a message of loving- 
kindness to all the world. Germany, he declares, as reported in 
the Berlin papers, is amiably disposed toward everybody, inclu- 
ding France, Austria-Hungary, Italy, and England. Never was 
a smoother and sweeter song of peace played upon a pastoral pipe 
than that which the listening nations drank in with eager ears. 
Speaking of Italy and the Triple Alliance he remarked: “We 
have nothing to complain of Italy’s attitude. _ The Triple Alliance 
is the best existing guaranty for the peace of Europe.” Of other 
diplomatic combinations he said, “We do not wish to slide in 
between France and Russia or between France and England.” He 
laughed to scorn the idea that the increase of the German fleet was 
a threat to England or that Germany wished to rival England as 
a naval power. Germany’s aim, he said, was peaceful commerce. 
To quote: 


“Our situation in Europe is a menace to noone. Our world 
policy is merely the outcome of our commerce and industry which 
we wish to expand in such a way as not to imperil the security of 
the Empire.” 

These protestations were received in the Reichstag with a good 
deal of criticism by the Socialist and National Liberal orators, 
and their criticism is to some extent reflected in the German 
press. The general idea seems to be that a large element of “ hot 





THE MEAT FAMINE IN GERMANY. 
MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE—“Come forth, ye prisoners of the 
tower! There are plenty of previsions left in Germany!” 
—Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 


air” pervaded the Chancellor’s remarks. “Where are the acts 
and deeds that justify such language?” the critics seem to ask. 
The official Kélnische Zeitung does indeed greet the speech in 
terms of assent and approval. But the ational Zeitung (Berlin) 


coldly observes, “The Chancellor does not speak like a man who 
is aware that the destinies of the Empire have been entrusted to 
him.” “There is no new political plan revealed in the speech,” 


declares the Berliner Neueste Nachrichten, “and it certainly is” 





THE CENTER OF THE UNIVERSE IS ALL RIGHT ANYWAY. 
The Imperial foe of the pessimists can guarantee that. 
—Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 


not calculated to allay the inquietude of the country.” The Prince 
von Buclow’s critics in the Reichstag “ showed wonderful courtesy 
in carefully avoiding the utterance of some very unpleasant 
truths to the Chancellor,” remarks the Berliner Tageblatt. “ They 
tried to make the task of the Chancellor as easy as possible, 
nevertheless Prince von Buelow has not succeeded in dissipating 
the many symptoms of discontent caused by his foreign policy.” 


The speech was mere “stage thunder,” pronounces Vorwaerts 
(Berlin), and adds: 


“Of course if international diplomacy can be created out of 
well-rounded phrases, if the stability of alliances and the ques- 
tion of peace or war depend upon the amiable or ill-tempered 
mood of a minister, then we will admit that the speech of Buelow 
inaugurates an era of international comity and friendship. Buta 
sensible politician knows that diplomatic amiability, or even the 
courtesy and criticism of the international press, are absolutely 
without influence in the direction of political events.” 

The Paris Zemps and Journal des Débats say in substance, “ we 
have heard something very like this before, and the words of 
peace have been followed by hostile acts.” The former journal 
remarks that “it is not on speeches that we shall henceforth found 
our convictions—ves, zou verba”; and it is thus echoed by the 
Débais, “ We must continue to remain very suspicious when again 
we see offered us the flowers under which thorns have previously 
been concealed.” The London 77mes remarks that “it is well for 
us to remember, as our French neighbors remember, that assur- 
ances equally peaceful made in almost the same words a year ago 
were followed by acts which could not be regarded as friendly, 
and that it is in deeds only, and not in words, that we can see 
proofs that Germany’s intentions are friendly.” 

The Outlook (London) thinks that the Germans “are building 
hard, training well, and looking far ahead; and that if Germany 
could succeed in constructing a fleet capable of disputing the seas 
with ours, or in forming such a coalition as was hoped for before 
the entente cordiale, the existence of the British Empire would 
not be worth a year’s purchase.”—7ranslations made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 
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A POLISH VIEW OF AMERICA’S NEW ERA. 


HE United States is being anxiously and sympathetically 
watched by the European press as the country in which the 
solution of many social and political problems is to be reached. 
Especially is the question of labor and capital likely to be settled 
as experience ripens in the gigantic Republic of the West. Such, 
at least, is the opinion of'a writer in the Polish journal JZys/ 
Polska (Warsaw). Poland appears to be the most discontented 
and unhappy of all European nationalities. The German, Aus- 
trian, and Russian newspapers reflect her struggles for autonomy 
under the yoke of czarism, and for the preservation of her own 
tongue under the exclusiveness of Pan-Germanistic imperialism. 
It is toward America, according to the writer above cited, that 
the Poles are turning their eyes as the spot where genuine liberty 
is being more and more realized for the proletariat. While wealth 
and capitalism in the United States have for years been the ob- 
ject of something like worship, a new era has now set in, and 
through the influence of men like Theodore Roosevelt the right- 
eousness that exalteth a nation is being given the consideration 
that is due it. Says the A/ysl Polska: 


“Wealth was at one time the idol of Americanaspiration. The 
man who grew rich was worshiped. He was invested with a 
heroic nimbus, his faults and failings were forgiven. Even crime 
was condoned in the millionaire. American newspapers were 
filled with panegyrics of the rich; the city and country palaces of 
the opulent, their castles in Europe, their yachts at Monte Carlo, 
their entertainments, the dresses and jewels of their wives and 
daughters, and the fabulous prices they paid for the indulgence of 
their merest whim were recorded with gusto.” 


But awe mingled with admiration, continues this writer, when 
the vast enterprises of manufacture and financial organization 
were discust. The Napoleons of Wall Street and the steel and 
copper kings were figures of next to divine attributes. But this is 
no longer the case. To quote: 


“ How different is the present state of opinion in America. The 
trusts have become discredited from recent revelations of their 
terrible corruption. The most important of these gigantic com- 
binations have become stigmatized and denounced. The Oil 
Trust, which represents some go per cent. of the oil products of 
the United States, is now, with its president, the ‘Oil King,’ John 
Rockefeller, arraigned at the bar of justice.” 


All the trusts are being challenged, this writer goes on, and “ the 
people are being convinced that enormous fortunes can not be 
obtained by legitimate means.” Simultaneously with this convic- 
tion the workingmen are beginning to assert themselves. The 
Federation of Labor has entered the political arena, publishes its 
protest against government by injunction, demands an eight-hour 
working day in government industries, and places on its program 
the Swiss system of the referendum. The inspiring example of 
President Roosevelt and his enthusiasm for reform furnish abun- 
dant ground for hope in the future of the United States. Whether 
Mr. Roosevelt will accept another term or not, this Polish jour- 
nalist believes that what he and his party have already accom- 
plished must be a permanent factor in the future policy of the 
country. Thus: 


“It is impossible to predict the future course of events. It is 
not known whether President Roosevelt wilt continue in power or 
not. One thing, however, seems to be certain. The great legal 
and legislative influence which wealth has so long wielded in the 
United States has been undermined. Public opinion has con- 
demned it. It is sincerely to be hoped that the next President of 
the United States will be as constant and able a defender of 
America’s highest interests as is the present supreme magistrate 
of the Republic. It will require the energy and vigor of a strong 
man to direct aright so heterogeneous a nationality, particularly 
now, when wealth has ceased to be considered the true standard 
of worth, and the people are waiting to have set before them a 
loftier ideal.”— Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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WARLIKE PREPARATIONS FOR PEACE, 


HE advocates of disarmament and the advocates of more 
armament both profess to be working in the interest of 
peace. The very nations that are preparing to send delegates to 
the approaching Hague Conference are also enlarging their navies 
with almost feverish haste. This enlargement is spoken of as 
“peace insurance.” “In the interests of peace” Mr. Balfour, in 
a recent debate on the navy estimates, discountenanced “any 
changes in the naval program which would weaken the existing 
forces.” Mr. Lee followed him by saying that the British “naval 
supremacy ” is securing an “era of peace”; it is “the best safe- 
guard of peace,” declared Earl Cawdor, in the House of Lords, 
But Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was reported at the same 
time as averring, “I hold that the growth of armaments isa 
great menace to the peace of the world.” Discussing these utter- 
ances in The Westminster Review (London) Mr. Harry Hodgson 
denies that preparation for war is the best way to secure peace, 
For those who make this contention, he goes on, do not mean that 
by all nations making equal preparations for war peace will be 
secured, but by England’s obtaining a dominancy this end is to be 
obtained. He claims that such a dominancy merely results in a 
national rivalry in armaments which is disastrous to all, To 
quote his own words: 


“ How will preparing for war tend to prevent war? We are not 
told; those who promulgate this doctrine don’t give the rationale, 
so we must seek it. 

“What is the exact meaning of this doctrine? The phrase 
which expresses it proves on examination to be of a very indefi- 
nite nature. Weare to‘prepare for war.’ If we were quite un- 
prepared for war—if we were without army and navy, these words 
would have a definite meaning; the meaning would be that we 
ought to have an armed force; but as we are already prepared for 
war it is evident that the words are not used in the literal sense. 
What the supporters of this doctrine mean is that we ought to 
have further preparation for war. But how much further? To 
this question they have given no answer. They do not fix any de- 
gree of preparedness as the point we must reach to attain the 
greatest security of peace. Their cry is ever for more, and more, 
and more. If we are to give any clear meaning to this doctrine 
then, what can it be but this: the more we prepare for war, the 
more likely are we to avoid it; and since we value peace very 
highly, we can not devote too much of our time to making engines 
of destiuction and exercising ourselves in the use of them. The 
more, the better. . 

“ How will increase of armaments tend to preserve peace? To 
take a somewhat lawless community, to exemplify the working of 
the theory, among whom fighting is not uncommon; would an in- 
creased arming of the turbulent elements commend itself toa man 
of sense as a means of making fighting less frequent and less dis- 
astrous? To have more and better weapons would not make them 
less disposed to fight; it would only facilitate the expression of 
their fighting disposition, and thus cause them to fight oftener.” 


While the real advocates of peace do not aim at sweeping away 
all armaments, their object is to abolish war by removing the 
causes of it, and meanwhile reducing armaments. A moral and 
not a material revolution is to be effected, as he avers in the fol- 
lowing terms when speaking of “ the real advocates of peace”: 


“They do not aim to sweep away armaments at once, nor to 
make a great immediate drop, but they firmly aim at reduction, if 
only slow. It is not by any particular size of armaments, how- 
ever, that they expect to secure peace; they aim to avoid war by 
taking away its causes. Their idea is not that of a small army 
instead of a large army, but that of international justice instead of 
national self-assertion. They aim tosecure peace rather by having 
other peoples well-disposed to us than by intimidating them with 
great armaments. They wou!d have us deal justly with other 
nations and cultivate friendly relations with them. Chief of all, 


they aim to have the civilized nations recognize the wickedness of 
the practise of fighting each other over their affairs of difference, 
and to win them to make ita practise to settle all these affairs by 
appeal to a judicial authority.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


POSSIBILITY OF LIFE WITHOUT MIND. 


HAT the tendency of the times is toward materialism is a 
T familiar statement. Doubtless the tendency is toward re- 
ducing all the phenomena of nature to a common measure, but 
that measure isnot always material. Arecent article in the Revue 
Scientifique (Paris), by Dr. L. Laloy, librarian of the Academy of 
Medicine and author of “ The Evolution of Life ” and other works, 
shows a decided tendency in the other direction. Dr. Laloy has 
no sympathy with attempts to reduce all biological phenomena to 
material terms. He believes that living substance contains ener- 
gies “which, without contradicting the general laws of physics 
and chemistry, nevertheless give a special expression to its evolu- 
tion and its reactions.” The evolution of species in the course of 
ages is capable of being explained, he thinks, only by the hypoth- 
esis of “an internal finality in living substance.” Following out 
this idea he addresses himself to proving that the mechanical the- 
ory of “ tropisms” advanced by Prof. Jacques Loeb, of the Uni- 

’ versity of California, is insufficient to account for these phenom- 
ena. The “tropisms” are the direction of plant and animal 
motions by natural forces, as when a plant grows upward (geotro- 
pism) or turns its flow_¢s toward the light (heliotropism). This 
kind of control, Loeb says, is due entirely to mechanical stimula- 
tion, and he even extends this theory to explain the attraction ex- 
erted on insects by a strong light. In the first place, Dr. Laloy 
tells us that “ tropisms” have multiplied of late. We have, in ad- 
dition to the two noted above, “rheotropism,” or direction by a 
current of air or water; galvanotropism, or direction by an elec- 
tric current ; thermotropism, or direction by heat, and so on indef- 
initely, “so that, according to this theory, at any instant the living 
being is oriented and directed by a system of physical factors 
which may be discriminated and named.” Rad], a recent writer 
on the subject, distinguishes between the direction of an organism 
and its movement. According to him every organism that desires 
to move must direct its motion with respect to some exterior 
force. To quote Dr. Laloy: 

“Thus, at any moment, we orient ourselves according to our 
sensations of touch, hearing, and sight. For animals that fly or 
swim optical orientation is more necessary, as tactile impressions 
fail. In open day, their surroundings present to them a great 
number of illuminated surfaces from which they may get their 
direction. But when a single source of light burns in the night 
the animal instinctively directs itself toward that source, and it 
will follow a more or less complicated course according as it yields 
to the attraction of the light or tries to escape it. This theory 
serves somewhat better... and takes better account of the 
facts . . . than the radical theory of Loeb, according to which 
the organism must approach or retire from the source of light 
without any intervention of the will whatever.” 

Dr. Laloy is satisfied with neither of these theories, which, he 
says, are “ entirely unconfirmed and do not adequately explain the 
phenomena.” A better one, he is convinced, is furnished by 
Prof. H. S. Jennings, of the University of Pennsylvania, in his 
recent book, “The Behavior of the Lower Organisms” (New 
York, 1906). Jennings has made a special study of the action of 
protozoans—creatures very low in the animal scale. Laloy regards 
as the essential facts brought to light by the work of Jennings the 
existence of the method of successive trial, which he has met with 
in all the organisms that he studied. For instance,a protozoan in 
a tank one of whose sides is heated tests it at various points un- 
til it finds the right direction in which to swim safely, and so 
also with other sources of excitation, mechanical or chemical. 
He says: 

“We mustnote that . . . the existence of this mode of reaction 
implies the possibility of distinguishing conditions favorable to 
the organism and of avoiding error. On the other hand, when 
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these trials have been made a certain number of times, they may 
be omitted and the organism then presents the appropriate reac- 
tion at once. We thus are dealing, according to Lloyd Morgan, 
with intelligent action. The method of successive trials is thus 
essentially adaptive and progressive; it leads to experience and 
intelligence.” 
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Dr. Laloy describes at some length what he calls a “little 
drama” in which an ameba pursues its prey, loses it, seeks it 
again,and finally captures it, while the victim (another ameba) 
makes frantic efforts to get away. This, at least, he says, would 
be our interpretation of the creatures’ movements were they higher 
in the animal scale. As they are but drops of protoplasm, most 
biologists would hesitate to describe their motions in this way. 
Dr. Laloy, however, believes that all animal reactions are more 
complex than they appear and that in the lowest organisms they 
are “comparable in all points to those of the highest living ani- 
mals.” He is not afraid, he says, of being accused of “anthro- 
pomorphism,” for he considers the “separation of man from the 
rest of animate nature” as a great mistake. And assuredly, if 
some modern physicists find traces of memory and consciousness 
in inanimate matter, Dr. Laloy can not be blamed for seeing them 
in living substance, no matter how elementary.— 7vanslation 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





TO KEEP THE SALTON SEA. 


OW that the flow of the Colorado River into the so-called 
“Salton Sea” has been stopt, the dwellers in the surround- 
ing region are beginning to realize that, altho the indefinite in- 
crease of the lake would have meant ruin to them, its existence in 
a stationary form is in many ways a benefit. They are therefore 
talking of methods of maintaining it at its present size. Of this 
new problem and its possible solution the Philadelphia /aguirer 
says editorially : 


“ After a long struggle marked by repeated failures and.at an 
expenditure of more than one million dollars the channel through 
which the Colorado River was diverted into the hollow where its 
waters formed the now famous Salton Sea has been closed, and the 
river, turned back to its original bed, is again flowing into the Gulf 
of California. Thus there isno longer any danger that the adjoining 
country will be illimitably inundated, and the cause for what might 
have been an embarrassing controversy with the Mexican Govern- 
ment, which was entitled to complain that its proprietary rights in 
the Colorado River, whose lower course traverses Mexican terri- 
tory, had been invaded, has been happily removed. So far, 
so good. ee ; 

“There is, however, another and a less satisfactory side to the 
situation. The Salton Sea is an immense body of. water, hun- 
dreds of miles in area and from twenty. to over one hundred feet 
in depth. Yet it will not long survive isolation.. In those lati- 
tudes, beaten by the fierce heat of a usually unclouded sun, evap- 
oration goes on very readily, and it is estimated that with the dis- 
continuance of its supplies this remarkable body of water, which 
was brought into existence in such an extraordinary way, will have 
entirely disappeared. 

“This is a possible development which those who are interested 
in the locality involved do not regard with equanimity. They 
were anxious that the flow of the Colorado River into the Salton 
Sink should be stopt, because if it were allowed to continue indef- 
initely a vast area of inhabited and. cultivated country would event- 
ually be covered with water; but now that it has been stopt, they 
strongly desire the continuance of the existing conditions.” 


The grounds for believing that the present Salton Sea isa bless- 
ing to the whole region in which it is situated are regarded by the 
writer as at least reasonable. Observation shows that its forma- 
tion has been attended by a welcome change in local climate. In 
Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, Kansas, and Oklahoma rain has 
lately fallen in considerable quantity where it never fell before. 
This region used to be arid because it could not be reached by 
clouds from the Pacific, and the increase of moisture attributed 
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to the new “sea” has hada valuable infleunce on crop production. 
The writer goes on to say: 


“There is nothing extravagant in this theory, and that those 
who hold it should wish to retain the Salton Sea as a permanent 
feature of the landscape is easily intelligible. It ought not to be 
difficult to arrange a safe way of drawing enough water from the 
river to offset evaporation, and to this under proper conditions it 
is not imaginable that the Mexican Government would withhold 
its assent.” 


DISEASES OF A CAR-WHEEL. 


HE defects and weaknesses that may appear in a cast-iron 

car-wheel are discust in 7he Street Railway Journal (New 
York, November) by a writer whose love for picturesque phra- 
seology induces him to describe and classify them as “ diseases.” 
He says: 


“ The local diseases of the cast-iron wheel may be classified as: 
Out of round, swollen flange, comby tread, shelled-out tread, 
cracked plates or spokes, cracked brackets, cracked flanges, burst 
seams, wrinkles, slag, chill-cracks, and sweat. These are called 
local diseases just as gout may be a local disease in the body of a 
man tho it really affects the whole organism and decreases its 
efficie icy. 

“In a general way it may be stated that these diseases are more 
apt to develop and manifest themselves in heavy and fast service 
than where the opposite conditions prevail; just as an inherited 
tendency to consumption may never develop ina dry climate and 
comfortable physical conditions, whereas it would quickly appear 
under exposure to the wet and cold. So, as a simple example, 
the wheel that is out of round may never be noticed under a slow 
service, but quickly shows itself at high speeds. This may be 
called ageneric disease of the cast-irou wheel, and is always there, 
for it is safe to say that no cast-iron wheel has ever been made 
that was perfectly true and round when it came from the annealing- 
pits. There is always a variation in rotundity. The amount per- 
missible depends upon 
the service, and is fre- 
quently stated in the 
specifications. This can 
well be limited to ', 
inch for any one wheel, 
tho those made in the 
same chill often vary as 
much as ¥ inch in. diam- 
eter. A variation of ;\; 
inch will be impercepti- 
ble on a wheel of 33 
inches diameter. If, 
however, a true wheel 
is desired. recourse must 
be had to grinding, 
which, however, possess- 
es the disadvantage of 
cutting away apart of the 
hardest and best wearing 
portion of the chill, and 
of leaving the tread with 
a slight variation of hard- 
ness along the line of its 
periphery, thus inducing 
a variation in the rate of 
wear, which will repro- 
duce the very defect of 
lack of rotundity that the 
original grinding was in- 
tended to abolish.” 





























Courtesy of the “ Street Railway Journal.” 


SYMPTOMS OF DISEASE, 


Shelled-out and seamy-tread wheels (upper). 
Wheel with a broken flange (lower). 


Swollen flanges, due 
to carelessness in mold- 
ing, may be very dan- 
gerous at high speed, when they may strike guard-rails and 
other projecting parts. “Comby tread,” by which is meant fine, 
irregular cracks in the “ tread” or part that bears on the rail, may 
be due to defective metal, improper tempering, the presence of 
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sand, etc.; or wheels may be made “comby” by sliding, which 
develops heat by friction. The “shelled-out” wheel, sometimes 
confounded with the ones just described, is also due to defective 
metal. Cracked plates or spokes are due to improper or unequal 
cooling, possibly in some instances to the improper application 
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GENERAL APPEARANCE OF COMBY TREADS, 


of brakes. Cracked and broken flanges are very serious, espe- 
cially at high speeds. Burst wheels, seams, and wrinkles may be 
due to poor metal or careless melting. Besides these defects, 
wheels may be made unfit for use by embedded slag, due to care- 
less casting; by chill-cracks, or by “sweat” or “ beads ”—spher- 
ical bits of iron supposed to be due to the solidification of the 
molten metal while in the spheroidal condition, like water-drops 
on a red-hot stove. To quote further: 


“From this s¢ésuaé of the diseases to which the cast-iron wheel 
is heir, it will be seen that the pitfalls in the path of the manufac- 
turer are many, and when we consider the vast number of these 
wheels that are in use, the service that they are rendering, and 
what a small percentage of those made develop any diseases what. 
ever, it must be conceded that the makers are skilled in their art. 

“Altho the cast-iron wheel has been forced out of the market 
for steam passenger-cars and engine trucks and is being hard 
prest by the steel wheel in heavy electric and freight service, it 
will bea strong factor in all railroad work for many years to come. 
To quote from the introduction to a report on the testing of this 
class of wheels in 1898: ‘The fong-continued use of the cast-iron 
wheel in this country particularly testifies to its great efficiency 
and economy, and to preserve this useful product, as to preserve 
any proc:ct of industry, requires continual improvement. That 
the quality of the cast-iron wheel has been improved materially 
from time to time there is no doubt, but that it is in need of still 
greater improvement, it is thought, there is also no doubt.’ That 
the cast-iron wheel, under the spur of rivalry and competition, 
will be made better as time goes on is evident from the work now 
done, and this will be, to a great extent, along the lines of the 
elimination of the diseases and their causes to which it is now 
subjected.” 





GASOLINE AS A FALSE FRIEND. 


> secrets of professional garment-cleaners are becoming 

the property of the laity, with resulting liability to serious 
accidents. Zhe Hospital (London, November 10), which makes 
this assertion, laments that with what it calls “ the spread of shal- 
low scientific knowledge” many people have learned the funda- 


mental ingredients and processes of “dry-cleaning.” It says: 


“ The information that you may clean your gloves with naphtha 
and your gowns with petrol is passed around from one woman to 
another, till ze¢toyage a sec has become a regular function of the 
suburban housekeeper. Unfortunately, the information rarely 
includes advice as to the precautions necessary in using such in- 
flammable materials. Recently a dressmaker was summoned be- 
fore the magistrate at Westminster for keeping a quantity of 
petroleum without a license. The intention of the prosecution 
was not so much to have the offender severely punished as to 
make known the risks attendant on meddling with petrol. In- 
deed, the poor creature had already been punished severely 
enough. She had bought a two-gallon tin of petrol for the pur- 
pose of cleaning some skirts and a carpet. She had done the 
work in her kitchen, and had applied a light to the gas, The at- 
mosphere of the apartment must have been impregnated with the 
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spirit she had been using, for the result was an explosion anda 
fire, by which she herself was badly injured. As she had com- 
mitted a legal offense by keeping the petrol on her premises—tho 
doubtless with as little consciousness of wrong as of danger—she 
was brought before the magistrate. It is very desirable that the 
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used heretofore, a much higher speed will be possible, and the 
radius of action of this new government dirigible will be consid- 
erably increased. It is expected that the first trials of the new 
Lebaudy air-ship will be held this month. This is the second 
dirigible balloon which the French War Department has had con- 








danger attending the use of petrol should be 
better known. The number of fires due 
to petroleum spirit has doubled during the 
last year, and even chauffeurs, who ought to 
know the risks of the material with which they 
work, have caused fires by bringing artificial 
lights into contact with places where there was 
a leakage of petrol.” 

In conclusion, the writer notes that “the dry- 
cleaning enthusiast has also brought about ac- 
cidents by pouring waste spirit into drains”— 
a piece of information that will not surprize 
New Yorkers who have not forgotten the re- 
cent sewer explosions traceable to the waste 
of gasoline of garages. 




















NEW DIRIGIBLE BALLOONS. 


HE success of the aeroplane type in aerial 
navigation—what the French call the 
“heavier-than-air ” system, as opposed to the 
balloon, or “lighter-than-air”—has apparently 
not discouraged the advocates of the latter. 
Santos-Dumont has been successful with both, 
and in the coming prevalence of air-ships and 
tlying-machines, which enthusiasts tell us we 
may confidently expect, each may be depended 
upon to play its part. Saysa writer in Zhe Scientific American 
(New York, November 17): 








THE “VILLE DE PARIS.” 


The new balloon of Mr. Henry Deutsch, steered by the double horizontal and vertical rudders at 
the rear and kept in balance by the curious arrangement of eight hydrogen-filled cylinders forming 
the tail. The balloon is driven by a 4-cylinder 7o-horse-power motor. The screw is of an entirely 
new design, and is the invention of Colonel Renard. Its vanes are left quite free, and arrange them- 
selves at a required angle as they revolve. 


structed. We publish . . . a number of photographs of the new 
air-ship Vil/e de Paris. This dirigible is 62 meters (203.42 feet) 
in length and has a diameter of 10% meters (34.45 feet). Its ca- 
pacity is 3,200 cubic meters (113,005 cubic feet). It is built of 
double rubber-coated tissue, lined with an interior protecting coat- 
ing. 

“The balloon is constructed according to the late Colonel 
Renard’s theories, and is cigar-shaped, terminating at the rear in 
a cylindrical portion. The envelop is so designed and put to- 
gether that there are no longitudinal seams. What seams there 
are are so arranged as to be relieved of heavy strains.” 


“In opposition to the aeroplane, or heavier-than-air type of 
flying-machine, the French are particularly active just now in con- 
structing large dirigible balloons. The latest of these is Mr. Henry 
Deutsch’s air-ship, the V7z//e de Paris, which is a trifle larger than 
the new Lebaudy air-ship that has recently been constructed for 
the French Government. This latter air-ship has a length of 60 
meters (196.85 feet) and a diameter of 10.8 meters (35.43 feet), 
while its capacity is 3,000 cubic meters (105,943 cubic feet). Its 
propellers are placed on either side of the body framework or 

The peculiar arrangement at the rear end which makes the bal- 
loon so noticeable an object is made up of canvas tubes filled 
with hydrogen and attached to the main body to form a kind of 
balancing tail. The framework below the balloon also carries a 
double vertical rudder for steering and a double horizontal rudder 
for directing the air-ship upward or downward. Of this the writer 
says: 

















“This framework is 105 feet long and carries a four-cylinder 
Argus gasoline motor of 70 horse-power at goo revolutions: per ' 
minute. The engine is geared to the propeller shaft with a reduc- 
tion of 5 to1. The propefler is placed at the front end of the 
framework, and is of a new design, having two blades which ¢an 
be readily turned in the hub and which are automatically set at 
the proper pitch according to the thrust and speed of the 
propeller. 

“ The balloon is fitted with a large compensating balloonette into 
which air is forced from a blower seen in one of the illustrations, 
allowing for the expansion or contraction of the gas, and keeping 
it always at the same pressure. The blower is connected to a 
gasoline motor. The purpose of the balloonette is to compensate 
for the expansion or contraction of the gas in the balloon (which 
is due to the difference in temperature of the atmosphere) by al- 
lowing air to escape and by blowing it into the balloonette. This 
new air-ship is one of the largest and most improved craft. It is 
expected that a speed of 20 miles an hour will be attained. 

“On the 11th ultimo Count Zeppelin maneuvered his new dirigi- 
ble above Lake Geneva, ascending to a height ef 2,500 feet and 
steering the huge cigar-shaped aerostat very nicely. This air-ship 
is mounted on floats, so that it works equally well on the water.” 











Courtesy of ‘* The scientitic American.” 


THE POWER PLANT A 70-HORSE-POWER, 4-CYLINDER MOTOR, 


The motor drives the 19.68-foot propeller through gears at 180 revo- 
lutions per minute. A smaller motor runs the blower (seen at the right) , 
for keeping the proper air-pressure in the compensating balloonette. 


‘nacelle,’ and at about the center of the latter, which is boat- 
shaped. The weight which can be carried, outside of the equip- 
ment and the fuel sufficient for a ten-hours’ run, is about 1,100 
pounds. A 7o0-horse-power Panhard motor is used, and as the 
power of the motor is considerably greater than that of the motors 
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BOILED OR RAW MILK FOR THE BABIES? 


OILED milk has an unpleasant taste to most people, but 
boiling certainly kills the microbes, and this method of ster- 
ilization has been popular with physicians until lately. Recently, 
however, it has been criticized with more or less severity, espe- 
cially as a method of preparing milk for feeding infants. Says 
The Medical Record (New York, November 17) in an article on 
the subject: 


“The objectors have alleged that the heating process caused 
notable changes, in both the chemical and the biological proper- 
ties of the milk, and that these were not negligible in their rela- 
tion to the welfare of the infant. Behring went still further, and 
based his advocacy of raw milk on the hope of producing in the 
milk antibodies against certain infectious processes, particularly 
tuberculosis, which would be effective it the process of steriliza- 
tion were omitted. The claims of numerous pediatrists who pre- 
fer unheated milk have been opposed by the views of a consider- 
able number of observers who believe that raw milk has, at the 
very least, no advantages over the sterilized product.” 


Recent experiments by Briining in Germany show that the ques- 
tion is a complex one. Newly born animals of the same litter fed 
with raw milk from a different species did not thrive as well as 
those fed with boiled milk; but, on the other hand, animals nour- 
ished on boiled mother’s milk lagged far behind those that received 
it unaltered. Under these circumstances interest attaches to re- 
cent efforts to secure germ-free milk without the intervention of 
heat. Says the writer: 


“This can be effected by adding to the freshly drawn milk a 
small proportion of 30-per-cent. solution of peroxid of hydrogen. 
After having been allowed to act for a certain length of time, this 
agent is decomposed and entirely removed by the addition of a 
catalyzing agent of animal origin. ‘Tests of milk so prepared are 
said to show a minimal number of bacteria, while in taste and 
appearance the milk is entirely unaltered, and, if preserved from 
contamination, is said to keep for a considerable period of time. 
The question of whether milk so prepared actually has advantages 
over sterilized milk is still to be determined. Béhme made tests 
on a series of twelve children in Brauer’s clinic in Marburg. The 
conclusion reached is that the milk treated in this way agrees well 
with children more than three months old, and that for them it is 
not inferior to the best boiled milk, and may even be superior. 
Very young, weakly infants, however, so far as it is possible to 
judge from the small number of cases, appear todo better on milk 
sterilized by heat.” 


Eyesight of Engineers.—A recent order of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad requires locomotive engineers 
on fast passenger trains to have such acuteness of vision as would 
enable them to see distinctly distant signals without the use of 
glasses. Regarding this, Second Vice-President Willard says, as 
quoted in Zhe Railway World: 


“A train running sixty miles an hour passes over more than 
eighty feet of distance in one second; at seventy miles per hour 
over more than roofeet per second, and should it happen, as it 
doubtless might, that an engineer in charge of such a train running 
at such a speed was required to remove his spectacles to wipe the 
steam or mist from them, or should they become broken or fall 
off, and he be required to take time to get another pair to put on, 
for each second of time he was so occupied his train would be 
running ata high speed and it might pass signals or obstructions 
which the failure on his part to notice might be fatal ; and because 
of this particular fact the company felt impelled, in the interest of 
safety only, to take the position itdid take. The Burlington com- 
pany has in its employ over 1,600 engineers. Of this number ap- 
proximately 340 are in charge of passenger-trains. Probably not 
more than 4o of the passenger engineers would be affected by this 
order, and, as a matter of fact, only two men were actually 
changed, and in each case the test demonstrated clearly that it 
would be better and safer for them and for the public to put them 
on runs of less severe requirements.” 
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A MEDICAL VIEW OF THE NEGRO PROBLEM. 


i ewe subject of the status and future of the negro race in this 

country is treated, aftera thorough study lasting for years, 
by Dr. Bean in Zhe Century Magazine. From an investigation 
of the negro brain, this writer is led to believe that there are char- 
acteristics in it which will prevent the race from advancement along 
the lines that have won supremacy for the white man. His con- 
clusions are thus summarized by an editorial writer in The Afeq}- 
cal Times (New York, November), who says: 


“The Anglo-Saxon is domineering and dominant, possessing 
will-power, self-control, and all the higher attributes of the sub- 
jective self, with great reasoning power and highly developed 
ethical and esthetic faculties. The negro, on the other hand, is 
objective; he is affectionate, emotional, sensual, and passionate. 
He loves show, ostentation, and approbation; he has an unde- 
veloped artistic power and taste, loving melody and rude poetry. 
But he is deficient in judgment, imitative rather than original, and 
very unstable in character and morals. The white brain has a 
large frontal region; the other is larger behind. Fundamentally 
they are extremes in evolution.” 


The oft-repeated statement that the famous men of the negro 
race are not pure negroes ethnically is accepted by Dr. Bean, who 
points out that such men as Dumas, Booker Washington, and 
Tanner are altered by heredity and environment. Again, he notes 
that a serious mistake is made in classifying all negroes as the 
same. The lowest negroes may spring from Hottentots or Bush- 
men, while a higher order comes from the Guinea-coast negro with 
his velvety skin, low stature, and well-knit, muscular body. Then 
come the high-class Guinea-coast negroes or Sudanese, who are 
handsome, tall, and well-proportioned. They are natural me- 
chanics and form the best group the South contains. To quote 
further : 


“Again come the Kafirs and the mulattos; they show the 
Semitic type or Hamitic type grafted on the negro. They are 
bright but dishonest, making excellent house servants if under 
proper discipline. The mulatto contains more or less white blood 
and often combines the bad attributes of the two races, showing 
the sensuality of the aboriginal African with the energy of the 
Caucasian, and lacking the self-control of the Anglo-Saxon and 
the amiability of the pure negro. 

“This is an old problem and not entirely confined to America, 
for it exists in Egypt, South Africa, Haiti, and South America. 
Before the Civil War, in another phase it was far more acute. 
The moderate people of those days endeavored to drive back the 
negro to Africa; we have to-day Liberia, founded by the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society. But it was a failure, for the negro will 
not go back to his ancient wilds. Hence the problem must be 
worked out here. It needs patience, Christian forbearance, and 
time, but it will be worked out properly, but only by remembering 
what the negro is and how diverse the race is in types and at- 
tributes.” 





Cutting Steel by Electricity.—Much attention was at- 
traced recently at the new Hoffman House at Broadway and 
Twenty-fifth Street, New York, by the use of the electric current 
to burn off the ends of three thicknesses of steel pillars instead of 
cutting them off with steel chisels. Says a writer in Zhe A meri- 
can Inventor (New York, November) : 


“The light of the flame caused by the electric current is so in- 
tense, however, that the men in charge of this job have to wear 
goggles of asbestos with colored glass, and to protect outs:ders 
from the results of their own curiosity a board fence has been 
built around the place where the pillars are being burned. Inter- 
locking steel piles or pillars are used at the building, which, when 
driven through the sand and mud to the rock below, form open 
boxes, the sides of which are embedded in the rock. The height 
of the rock varies, and the question of cutting the piles, which are 
three thicknesses where they interlock, came up. It was found 
that to cut through the three thicknesses would be like trying to 
cut through a safe, and it was then decided to burn them off with 
electricity. The process wasused by . . . the general contractors 
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in a building in Chicago where special dynamos were used, 
but in this case they are using the current from the street. The 
ordinary Edison current is direct, with a voltage of 220 and 110. 
It was calculated that if this current had been used at the Hoffman 
House it would probably burn out several of the dynamos at some 
power-house. Gus Harsch, who has charge of the job, found 
that the alternating current could be had from the street mains, 
and made arrangements by which it could be used ona plan of 
his own. When he began experiments last week he used 105 
yolts, but the pressure was too great, and 50 volts were used with 
better success.” 





A TEMPLE ON A ROCKING STONE. 


PARADOXICAL instance of a building that is “ founded 
A onarock” and may yet be moved with the hand is furnished 
by a small pagoda at Cheyteyo, Burma, which is built on a large 
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of sugar in the circulation. This alcohol, he maintained, is in its 
turn oxidized or “burned,” and the two processes are a main 
source of animal heat. This theory of Dr. Ford’s has recently 
been confirmed, we are told by 7e Lancet (London, November 
10), by additional experiments which he describes in 7he Journal 
of Physiology. Says The Lancet: 


“Dr. Ford supplies the details of experiments made on various 
organs of the body, and states that the quantities of alcohol ob- 
tained, tho small, were very appreciable ; thus from 6,970 grams 
of ox blood 0.0650 gram of alcohol was obtained, and from 870 
grams of lung 0.0168 gram. The mean quantity of alcohol in 10,- 
ooo parts of blood was 0.0570 gram. The alcohol found in the 
tissues Dr. Ford believes to be derived from dextrose, and he es- 
timates that nearly 10 per cent. of all the heat produced by the 
destruction of this dextrose in the body is to be credited to the 
molecular combinations comprized under the term fermentation, 
and a little more than go per cent. or more 





poised boulder, of the kind generally known 





in this country as “rocking stones.” This is 
illustrated and described in Za ature (Paris, 
October 20) by A. Steryal, who also gives 
some additional information regarding these 
interesting natural phenomena. He writes: 


“Boulders that rock, oscillate, or move at 
the touch of the human hand or simply in 
the wind are well known. These are always 
fragments of rocky strata, almost isolated 
or detached from their supports by erosion or 
the action of wind-blown sand. They rest on 
the layers below them only by a single point, 
so related by chance to the center of grav- 
ity that they are lightly balanced upon it. 
In general this odd phenomenon is met among 
granites and sandstones which are most easily 
worn into rounded shapes. The English call 
them ‘rocking stones.’ Two specimens are 
classic—known and described everywhere; 
one at Fontainebleau, the Roche qui Remue 
[moving rock] of Mont Chauvet, and the Roc 
de Tandil in the Argentine Repufblic, a granite mass of 270 tons 
that sways with the wind. There are others in Brittany and other 
regions. 

“The most curious of all . . . is in Burma, where superstition 
has made of the rocking-stone of Cheyteyoa religious temple ; 
the stone, which rocks in a violent gale, has been surmounted by 
a small pagoda which has been named the Pagoda of the Sampan 
(boat) on account of the general appearance. The character of 
the rock is not stated ; its smooth and softened outlines would in- 
dicate granite. 

“In Sidobre the strange ‘rock-rivers’ and isolated boulders, 
which are too little known, contain also, according to Mr. R. 
Nauziéres, thirtyor more remarkable rocking stones. . . . These 
are described very well in the investigations that this author has 
devoted to Sidobre in the Alpine Club Annual for 1898. Surely 
there is no region on the globe where rocking stones are collected 
in such great numbers in so small a space. Most of them are 
accessible by good roads or easy paths. But in the labyrinth of 
Sidobre a guide or at least a good map is absolutely indispensa- 
ble, according to Mr. Nauziéres. Certain of the rocks have been 
fastened up by their owners with padlocked chains, so that the 
ordinary passer-by may not set them in motion. 

“One of the most curious rocking stones is Logan Rock, near 
Land's End, Cornwall. It is of granite, like those of Sidobre, 
and weighs 7otons. In 1824 a young English naval officer, Lieu- 
tenant Goldsmith, took a fancy to try to upset it. Altho he suc- 
ceeded in moving it only a few inches, it cost him 50,000 francs 
[$10,000] to put it back (approximately) in its former position. 
This he was obliged to do by order of the Admiralty, which had 
no liking for this degradation inflicted on the British coast !”— 
Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 











The Human Body an Alcohol Factory.—Some time 
before the Civil War a Southern physician, Dr. W. Hutson Ford, 
published in Charleston, S. C., a paper asserting that alcohol is 
normally produced in the human organism by the fermentation 





THE ROCKING TEMPLE OF CHEYTEYO, BURMA. 


to the progressive ‘oxidation of the alcohol 
formed in the system.” 





SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


‘‘AN automatic gas-controller has been patented and 
is now on sale in England,” says The American Inventor 
(New York, November), “ which might materially les- 
sen the cost of public lighting in the municipalities of 
the United States if in practical operation it fulfils 
the claims of its owners. The controller is said to 
be adaptable to any type of incandescent burner, to 
fit any lamp, and to be instantaneous in its lighting 
and extinguishing. The mechanism consists of a clock 
which can be so set as to light the gas each night and 
extinguish it each morning, so as to make an auto- 
matic variation of the time of lighting and extinguish- 
ing according to the calendar. In short, by means of 
a chart, the street lights are turned on and off, lighted 
and extinguished, at a different moment each day 
throughout che year, according tothe season. This 
is an advantage, it is claimed, over any other controller 
now on the market, one adjustment a year being suffi- 
cient. It is claimed that they would require no atten- 
tion except winding once a week or a fortnight, and 
that once set would not have to be reset throughout 
the year. The gas can be turned on and off in the ordinary way, quite in- 
dependent of the gas-controller. This is important, as it might be neces- 
sary to turn off the gas for the renewing of the incandescent mantels. These 
controllers are now on trial at Bath, and the engineer of the gas company 
there informs the municipal gas department in Birmingham that so far as 
their experience goes it gives satisfactory results.” 





“‘Most of the coffee-substitutes I have tried at one time or other, and have 
also noted the experiences of others,’’ says L. Lodian, in’ The Tea and Coffee 
Trade Journal (New. York, October). ‘‘There has been a curious similarity 
in the results. The verdict has always been ‘there was ‘‘something lacking’’ 
in the substitute. It would have a washed-out, flattish taste; had no twang; 
was not satisfying like coffee,’ and so on. That ‘something lacking’ was just 
this: Jt was not coffee. That tells the whole story. No substitute is a coffee 
—call it what you like. Even the dubious coffee-essences are never satisfac- 
tory. According to the terms of the new pure-food law in France, 
a substitute for coffee can not be called a coffee at all. The name café must 
no longer be usurped or traded upon to foist on the public a substitute for 
coffee. . . . A good idea, for our poor old friend, the word coffee, has had 
to stand generations of the abuses of substitution. Chicory is not called coffee, 
altho so universally used. Why should other articles usurp the name coffee?”’ 


‘‘In order to reduce danger to a minimum, new orders in regard to the ship- 
ment of explosives have been issued by the Pennsylvania Railroad,” says 
The Railway Master Mechanic (Chicago, November). ‘‘One of the rules is 
that not more than three cars with explosives may be handled in a train for 
through road movement. They must not be placed nearer to each other than 
five car lengths, and, if the length of train permits, a car with explosives must 
not be within fifteen cars from the engine or within ten cars from the caboose. 
Only cars in good condition and of not less than 60,000 pounds capacity may be 
used to carry common black powder, high explosives, smokeless powder, ful- 
minates, and great-gun ammunition. Cars must be equipped with both air- 
brakes and hand-brakes in good condition for’service, and have no loose boards 
or cracks in the roof, sides, or ends. The doors must be so tightly shut that 
no sparks can get in. The journal-boxes and the trucks must be ¢arefully 
examined and put in such condition that there will be a minimum possibility 
of hot boxes; every car must be carefully swept out before loading. In fact 
the greatest possible care must be taken to put the car in the best possible 
condition, and certain cules must be followed in loading and labeling the cars 
for shipment. Cars containing explosives will not be hauled in any train 
carrying passengers. Whenever a train stops, trainmen must examine all cars 
containing explosives. The cars at each end of one containing explosives must 
not be loaded with oil, lumber, or other inflammable material, with iron. pipe 
or with other articles liable to break through the end of the car from rough 
handling.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


WHAT THE JEW CELEBRATES AT CHRISTMAS. 


HE Jew and the Christian are united in the celebration of 
Christmas, says Rabbi Emil G. Hirsch, of Chicago, but for 
reasons apart from the theological associations of the festival. 
These reasons, remarks the editor of Zhe Ladies’ Home Journal 
(December), so rarely appear as the motive of Gentile Christmas 
literature that the question is repeatedly asked “ What of the Jew 
at Christmastide; how does he regard the day; does he celebrate 
itat all; and what does the Jewish parent teach hischildren?” Ac- 
cordingly Rabbi Hirsch was asked to state the position of his race 
in regard to the festival of the Nativity. The rabbi replies: 


“Before the Jew could recognize the festival in the Christian 
sense, he would have to be convinced that all the centuries elapsed 
since the event thus remembered, which for him and his ancestors 
have been years of trials and tears, he has walked in wilful blind- 
ness. As long as the Jew is attached to his own religion he will 
not, he can not, admit this. Whatever star blazed forth over the 
world in the night when the shepherds, according to one of the 
gospels, heard the angelic anthem, it did not shine witha light 
unknown in Israel. The Jew could not and can not hail its rise 
as marking the setting of his religion’sday. The Messianic dream 
of Judah in that momentous hour did not meet its fulfilment. 
Peace then was zo¢ established on earth.” 


The synagog, he ‘continues, would ‘sign its own death-warrant 
were it to set aside its own festal cycle in favor of the more widely 
observed holiday of its rival and opponent. What the Jew cele- 
brates at the Christmas season is thus set forth by the writer: 


“The Jewish religionist has all the less excuse for this substi- 
tution since his synagogal calendar provides at the identical season 
of the year an occasion for as intense a manifestation of joy. It 
is not a secret among scholars that the celebration of the twenty- 
fifth day of the midwinter month in the Jewish notation of the 
years’ circuits as a day of light in commemoration of the rededi- 
cation of the Temple (see Saint John x. 22) is one of the compo- 
nent factors of which Christmas observance in the church is a 
combination. Thence the church borrowed the light as an ex- 
pressive element in the symbolism of its day, tho outside the 
church ritual not until the early part of the nineteenth century did 
the lights on the tree come in vogue as a dominant feature of the 
Christmas accessories. 

“The Jewish holiday of Lights, designated as Hanukah in He- 
brew, has also taken on the character of a festival in the main 
dedicated to childhood. In this it has clearly developed along 
lines parallel to those that Christmas followed in widening its own 
scope. The setting aside of the days immediately succeeding the 
winter solstice to mark the birth of light antedates both Judaism 
and Christianity. It is basic to the Yuletide of the Germanic 
peoples, the Saturnalia of the Romans. The custom, however, of 
placing gifts in the stockings of the children originated in Holland, 
where Saint Nicholas, or Santa Claus, the children’s friend, visits 
his pets on December 6, he himself and his gifts being an adapta- 
tion. and reconstruction of very ancient conceits rooted in most 
primitive religious rites that arose in prehistoric times when 
human sacrifice, especially of the first-born son, was deemed nec- 
essary to secure the happiness and health of the denizens in child- 
hood’s paradise. 

“In Jewish homes thus Hanukah spreads the glow of light, and 
into the hearts of Jewish children it infuses joy almost at the same 
hour when Christmas sets ablaze the tree under the neighbors’ 
roofs. Only in the seeming the Jewish day is less inclusive in its 
monitions. True, the background of the Jewish festival of Lights 
is the nation’s victory. But the victory won by the Maccabees 
over the Syrians not only preserved Judaism; it alone made the 
birth of Christianity possible. 

“The Christmas sentiment of ‘good-will to men’ is certainly an 
echo of the convictions and aspirations which the Jewish festival 
of Lights emphasizes. Widespread as the prejudice is that the 
ethics of Jesus transcend Judaism, and that therefore Christmas 
virtually marks the advent of a new epoch of love among men, it 
is based on misconstruction or ignorance of Jewish life and litera- 
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ture contemporaneous with and antecedent to the rise of Chris 
tianity. The ethics symbolized by Christmas are Jewish, Their 
universalism is not an exotic in the garden of Judaism.” 


Signs are not wanting, the rabbi continues, that sooner or later 
the Jewish festival of Lights and Christmas will no longer fall on 
different days. He adds: 


“Even now, the hour which moves all Christendom to joyous 
sentiments has found welcome in many a Jewish household. Its 
theological implications have been forgotten in the sweeter melo- 
dies which it has dedicated to the universal humanities, And 
many more of Jacob’s family would be ready to combine their 
Hanukah and Christmas, and help create for the common day a 
name and symbols of broader sweep than either now possesses, 
were it not for the remembrance that while the Jewish Hanukah 
has brought terror and pain to none in former centuries, and, alas! 
even now in darkest Europe, Christmas has often been, and is 
still,a day of unspeakable anguish and terrible suffering for Jews, 
Coming from their matins, where they had learned of the birth of 
the Babe of Bethlehem hailed by angels’ choirs chanting of good- 
will to men, mobs time and again would invade the defenseless 
homes of the divine Babe’s kinsfolk and visit on them their fanati_ 
cal wrath. In Russia the approach of Christmas fills with trepida- 
tion five millions of human hearts. Sad experience has taught 
them that no hour is fraught with graver peril for them than that 
which retells the poetry of a Jewish child’s birth in poverty and 
power. The Jew can not rejoice, nor sing of good-will, when he 
knows that the day of his joy has been and is the day of his-help- 
less brothers’ trembling and anxiety and agony ! 

“In this country, as in England, the Jew rejoices that the 
Christmas sentiment is speedily and beautifully progressing to- 
ward realization in action. And when he sees the lights leap into 
glory in his neighbors’ homes he breathes forth a fervent prayer 
for their happiness. As far as in him lies he helps make their joy 
more genuine. He gladly contributes his part to the happiness of 
his friends, and such as share with him the hospitality of his 
domestic hearth, but are not of his religious fraternity. For him- 
self and his own, however, as yet he prefers to wait.” 





Interdependence of Hope and Immortality.— 
Hope and immortality stand or fall together, says Mr. Charles 
Fletcher Dole in his lecture on the Ingersoll Foundation for 1906 
at Harvard, now published in book form. Hope, he declares, 
“ may live in a vague way without any definite object,” but “it tends 
to die at the roots with the denial of immortality.” Science has 
not yet accounted for the vastness of men’s thoughts ; hence it has 
given no reasonable explanation of his hope. “It is more reason- 
able,” declares the writer, “to hope for immortality than to sup- 
pose that such a thought has a higher value than the life which 
gave it birth.” “To deny immortality is to deny the very values 
to the sense of which all heroism appeals.” Upon this point he 
continues : 


“This is to say that all the magnificent words which make liter- 
ature and ring through literature and poetry like battle-cries to 
rally men to their highest modes of action—justice, truth, virtue, 
heroism, the good, the dest—such words, bespeaking man’s spiritual 
nature, group themselves with the words ‘hope ’ and ‘immortality.’ 
They stand or fall together. Raise your estimate of one of these 
words, and you unconsciously raise your estimate of all. Depre- 
ciate any one of them, and you depreciate all alike. Seta price 
or a limit upon the worth of virtue and you have limited your 
vision of all things hoped for. Seta finite limit upon hope, and 
you have set the same finite limit upon virtue or truth. You have 
even depreciated also the value of logic and reason.” 


After maintaining that it is at least as intelligent to hope for 
immortality as to deny it, and that “our faith in a universe is not 
merely the outgrowth of the observation of outward phenomena,” 
but “it is also a sort of intellectual or spiritual necessity, without 
which the mind is baffled or stupefied,” he adds: 

“So, too, we find that the hope of immortality belongs. to that 


deeper unity of thought and conception of which our interpreta- 
tion of the outward nature is merely an image.” 
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FUTURE EFFECTS OF THE CRAPSEY CASE. 


NDICATIONS are not wanting that the closing of the Crap- 
I sey case with an ecclesiastical decision against the Rochester 
clergyman will set in motion efforts to broaden and liberalize the 
tenets of the Protestant Episcopal Church. George Foster Pea- 
body is reported by the New York 7rt6une as saying that a meet- 
ing of men who de- 
sire a more liberal 
church faith is likely 
to be held, “to dis- 
cuss the sentence 
pronounced on Dr. 
Crapsey and its bear- 
ing on themselves 
and the general situ- 
ation within the 
church.” While the 
comment, so far as it 
has appeared in both 
religious and secular 
papers, upholds the 
action of the court of 
review as following 
the only logical 
course open to it, 
yet the situation thus 
created can not but 
have its bearing on 
the positions of many 
in the church who 
have not yet come 
under the cognizance 
ofan ecclesiastical court. A-dispatch from Buffalo to The Tribune 
refers to the decision of the court as “ the strongest official decla- 
ration ever made in the United-States as to the position of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church and the enforcement of its discipline 
against the so-called liberal preachers within the church.” The 
Rev. George Clark Cox, of Cincinnati, has affirmed publicly the 
same position as Dr. Crapsey. How many others there may be 
the future will disclose. Meantime their position is defined in the 
following manner by Zhe Wation (New York, November 22): 

















EDWARD M.SHEPARD, 


Who charges Bishop Potter with having been “‘con- 
spicuously indifferent to preaching in his own dio- 
cese more heretical than Dr. Crapsey’s was deemed 
to be.” 


“Dr. Crapsey . . . should not be made the sole martyr in this 
cause. . . . All brother clergymen who think with him are logic- 
ally and morally bound to abide by the sentence passed upon him. 
If they really are spiritual leaders, they must speak out and take 
the consequences with him, rather than stultify themselves by 
silence. The easy way is to smother conviction and say nothing ; 
but the clergyman who allows Dr. Crapsey to suffer while he him- 
self, guilty of the same offense, escapes, knows in his soul that he 
is unfit not only for the ministry, but for association with honest 
men.” 


In a letter issued on November 26 by Mr. Edward M. Shepard, 
counsel for Dr. Crapsey, regret is exprest that “a broader and 
farther-seeing wisdom has not prevailed,” and that the ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities have, for the time, decided that the Episcopal 
Church is “ to be a sect, and one of the lesser sects, in the United 
States.” Mr. Shepard turns his attention to the address made 
by Bishop Potter before the Diocesan Convention of New York, 
and censures that prelate’s utterances. He further implies the 
presence of clergymen in New York whose positions would not 
be safe in the hands of an ecclesiastical court as rigid as that 
which has accomplished the deposition of Dr. Crapsey. We 
quote: 

“I have far more respect for conduct of the court in this matter 
than I have for that of the Bishop of New York in the attack which 
he has seen fit tomake upon Dr. Crapsey. While the cause was 
still under judicial consideration and while every consideration of 
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fairness made it proper for one of his responsible place to be silent 
upon it, he told his clergy in unmistakable fashion, tho resorting 
to the device of not mentioning a name, that Dr. Crapsey’s motive 
has been a morbid desire to hold on to the money revenues of his 
place. 

“This false and indecent imputation comes from a bishop who 
has for many years been conspicuously indifferent to preaching in 
his own diocese more heretical than Dr. Crapsey’s was deemed 
to be. 

“The imputation deserves, and I believe it will receive, moral 
contempt from every right thinking man who knows of it. Dr. 
Crapsey has not, ever since he entered the ministry, lived with 
the rich; he is not served to-day by a butler and a ‘second man’ 
and a footman and a coachman; he is not one of the chief figures 
at the dinner-tables of the private palaces of his city ; heis neither 
used to nor fond of sybaritic elegance. 

“But altho Dr. Crapsey is deficient in these, he has given his 
entire life to the work of carrying Christianity to the industrious 
poor of the city in which he lives. He does not hold to the rule 
that the minister’s contract is one for a money price—so many 
dollars, such and such an output of doctrine. He has indignantly 
rejected the ignoble rule, ‘Keep silence or withdraw,’ of which 
Bishop Potter is the author, and upon which, facing now the 
awakened conscience of the church (and of the American people 
also), he sees fit to put the gloss that he meant that the heretically 
thinking clergyman should withdraw to study.” 


THE COMMON SENSE OF CHRIST. 


ASCULINE common sense, it is declared by the London 
Spectator, is a more striking feature in the teaching and. 
example of Christ than even the lofty conception of man’s re- 
sponsibility and capacity for the most exalted virtue. Upon the 
latter point, Zhe Spectator continues, whatever may be the opin- 
ion of those who have studied the religious teaching of Jesus 
Christ, all must agree that he was an idealist. He pointed out as 
the aim of mankind an impossible standard of perfect human 
character. His ideal of love in act and thought and deed was 
superhuman, and the best efforts of a human creature to fulfil its 
obligations merely result 
in the consciousness of 
each one that his efforts 
have been inadequate. 
This, however, is only one 
side to the teaching of 
Christ. His practical pre- 
cepts to the hearers who 
were to propagate this 
doctrine were excellently 
calculated to restrain 
them in their over- zeal 
and in their tendency to 
mere literal obedience. 
The apparently contra- 
dictory character of 
Christ’s preaching is thus 
stated : 











“Christ preached per- 
fection, and admitted that 
to perfection no man can 
attain. The moral goal 
of Christianity recedes 
like the horizon before 
the face of the pilgrim. 
Neither in will nor in deed can his task be completely fulfilled. 
No circumstances, Christ said, could exempt from the supreme 
duty of benevolence. Justice might not circumscribe its bounds. 
Blood was no barrier, creed no excuse. The whole world of action 
offered too narrow a field for its operation. Benevolence must 
control the secret thoughts of the heart. Life isnot long enough 
for the work of the Spirit, and the best man must die confessing 














BISHOP HENRY C. POTTER, 


Who enunciated the rule, taken to apply to 
the Crapsey case, of ‘“ Keep silence or with- 
draw!” 
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himself an unprofitable servant. The aim of his teaching would 
seem to have been to arouse in men an insatiable moral ambition 
rather than to lay down an absolute rule of must and must not. 

“But there is another side to the teachings of Christ, otherwise 
it would not be adapted in all things for the guidance of humanity, 
and would set an insufficient curb upon the fanaticism and super- 
stition of the race. If we accept the record of the Evangelists, 
Christianity as it came from the lips of our Lord contained neither 
of these elements. Very few years, however, had passed over 
Christendom before it was hard beset by both. These evils are 
inherent in human nature; but there is a corrective which is in- 
herent also, and that is common sense.” 


This common sense is supremely prominent in the teachings of 
Christ, and the application of it was strongly emphasized by him 
with a view to neutralizing the 
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MENACE OF MOHAMMEDANISM IN THE 
SUDAN. 


F ROM the Sudan it is reported that the Crescent bids fair to 
absorb the entire range of that vast country under its sway 
unless extraordinary efforts are made by Christian missionaries, 
Northern Nigeria—the most populous part of the Dark Continent, 
with a territory as large as Europe minus Russia, has a popula- 
tion of from sixty to ninety millions, one-half of which, we are 
told, is practically Mohammedan and one-half pagan. “ Many 
of the large cities of this, the most densely populated region of 
Africa, are without even one missionary; there are, in fact, less 
than fifty missionaries in the whole field, and most of these have 
but recently gone to the field, 





two extremes mentioned above. 
This writer thus goes on: 





“Fanaticism and superstition 
have, no doubt, a savage origin; 
but they can be fruitfully grafted 
upon a civilized stock, and may 
owe their life to the strict logic 
of the theologian, as well as to 


Ten out of the filteen greatest 
provinces of Northern Nigeria 
are without a single mission sta- 
tion or missionary.” Some facts 
concerning this country are fur- 
nished Zhe Ram's Horn (Chicago) 
by Rowland V. Bingham, general 





the mad emotionalism of primi- 
tive man. There is no antidote 
to the poisons they produce but 
the one used by our Lord. When 
he began his teaching, subservi- 
ent obedience to the letter of the 
Mosaic law was crushing the life 
out of religion, and'he ‘set him- 
self to break the fetters of the 
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secretary of the Sudan United 
Mission for North America. We 
quote: 


“ The Sudan is not a kingdom, 
but embraces groups of nations, 
which, a thousand years ago, 
boasted a civilization‘that was far 
in advance of that of our forefath- 











faithful by an appeal to their com- 
mon sense. He encouraged them 


MAP OF THE SUDAN. 


ers in Europe at the same period. 
“The country was originally 


to disregard any religious ordi- Each black square in this map represents one million people, only the shaded _ settled by successive migrations 


nance which stood in the way of 
a moral duty, and he refused to 
be bound by effete sacerdotal custom. There was, he implied, no 
virtue in an observance which had ceased to fulfil the purpose for 
which it was inaugurated—the good of man. It was well to rest 
on the Sabbath day, but surely their own common sense must 
show them that it was better to work than to allow a man, or even 
an animal, to continue in suffering for want of assistance. It was 
more important, he said—and the more common sense his hearers 
had, the more they must have agreed with him—to make upa 
quarrel than to be punctual in religious exercise, and it stood to 
reason that character could not be affected by a meticulous devo- 
tion to rules in the matter of eating and purification.” 


This common sense of Christ is shown by the way in which he 
recognized what we call respectability. Thus of his counsel to 
the disciples on their travels: 


“ He said that in going toa strange town they were to ‘inquire 
who in it is worthy; and there abide.’ In other words, they were 
not to neglect the advantage to their work of a favorable public 
opinion. He said they were to eat what was set before them ; that 
is, we suppose, to indulge no Jewish scruples or personal fancies 
to the inconvenience of their hosts—and they were to bless the 
house. Evidently, however, they were not to imagine their bless- 
ing to contain any miraculous virtue, and so give currency to super- 
stition, for Christ assures them that if peace be not already there 
no form of words will confer it.” 


Common sense, with its absence of fanaticism, superstition, and 
harsh judgment of others, is an essential feature of Christianity as 
it was in the teaching of Christ. On this point 7he Spectator 
observes: 


“It is an essential part of Christianity. Take it away, and re- 
ligion indeed remains—for man’s sense of the supernatural is not 
dependent upon his reasoning power—but it is religion at the 
mercy of all manner of evil influences and every form of insane 
excess. Pillar-saints and persecutors were not all bad men, and 
many of them were religious ones; but if Christ be the pattern for 
Christians, then Christians they were not, and to put their crimes 
and follies down to Christianity is palpably unfair.” 


squares have been touched by missions. 


of negroes, who, while steeped in 
pagan superstitions, were, nev- 
ertheless, a quiet, peace-loving people. With the advent of the 
Mohammedans, however, there entered an element that has kept 
the country in a constant turmoil, all through the centuries that 
have followed. Having as a policy enjoined by the Koran, either 
to convert or enslave the pagans, their presence has resulted in 
perpetual slave-raiding wars, which continually desolated whole 
regions, and left a howling wilderness in their wake. This con- 
stant strife made it well-nigh impossible to carry on a successful 
missionary work, and by the church as a whole the field has been 
looked upon as closed. Since the slaughter of the Arab fanatics 
at Omdurman, the British flag has waved and insured secure and 
stable government from Egypt southward to Uganda, and under 
the administration of this enlightened government the whole of the 
Sudan is becoming quiet and life is safe. 

‘But, Mohammedan traders and missionaries are pushing for- 
ward with such energy and zeal that they are flooding the country 
with their iafluence, and at the present rate of progress it is com- 
puted ‘there will scarcely be a heathen village on the banks of the 
Niger by 1910.’ This means that they would be all Mohammedan, 
and therefore very much less accessible to the Christian mission- 
ary than if they had remained heathen. In other words, while we 
hesitate, the door there is gradually closing.” 


Even from a political standpoint, the article proceeds, “it would 
be disastrous to abandon these lands to a fanatical religion like 
Mohammedanism, which, in our generation, has shown its fruits 
in the Armenian massacres, and the revolution in the Eastern 
Sudan which led to Gordon's death.” The pagans themselves, 
we are told, are sending forth the cry, “Send us the white man’s 
teachers!” Upon this point, Dr. Kumm, the honorable secretary 
of the Sudan United Mission, writes: 


“Tf men ever called for light and guidance, the pagans of the 
Central Sudan are calling now. Take, for example, the case of 
the giant king of the Ankwe, who came to see me, to ask for the 
white man’s religion. Last year he was a simple pagan. To-day 
he is followed everywhere by his Moslem mallam. It is not yet 
too late to reach him; next year, humanly speaking, it will be.”’ 
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ON READING GLOOMY BOOKS AT 
CHRISTMAS-TIME. 


O much of the present literary output is steeped in gloom that 
S Rev. Samuel McChord Crothers is afraid our Christmas 
spirit may be tinged by it. So he writes an article on “ Christmas 
and the Literature of Disillusion” in the December Atlantic to 
inoculate our minds against this peril. “ At Christmas-time,” 
lie says, “ when we natural- 
ly want to be on good terms 
with our fellow men, and 
when our pursuit of happi- 
ness takes the unexpect- 
edly genial form of plot- 
ting for their happiness, the 
disposition of our favorite 
writers becomes a matter 
of great importance to us,” 
If our favorite author is 
sour-tempered, says Mr. 
Crothers, “he can turn us 
against our best friends”; 
“if he has an acrid wit he 
may make us ashamed of 
our highest enthusiasms.” 
At the same time, Mr. 
Crothers helps us to asane 
view of the author who pre- 
fers “ unmitigated gloom in 
his representations of life.” 
That we have allowed our- 
selves to droop beneath his 
shadows proves that we are 
too prone “to exaggerate 
the significance of what is 
presented to us” and to 
“treat that which is of ne- 
cessity partial as if it were 
universal.” We ought to 
get over our romantic at- 
titude toward literature, 
Mr. Crothers tells us, and 
remember that with any 
book “ we are not looking 
directly at the world, but 
only at so much ofit as has 
been mirrored in one par- 
ticular mind.” He adds: 


“Let us remember that 
only a very small amount 
of good literature falls with- 
in Shelley’s definition of 
poetry as ‘the record of 
the best and happiest mo- 
ments of the happiest and 
best minds.’ For these rare outpourings of joyous, healthy life we 
are duly thankful. They are to be received as gifts of the gods, but 
we must not expect too many of them. Even the best minds often 
leave no record of their happiest moments, while they become 
garrulous over what displeases.them. The cave of Adullam has 
always been the most prolific literary center. Every man who has 
a grievance is fiercely impelled to self-expression. He is not con- 
tent till his grievance is published to the unheeding world. And 
it is well that itis so. We should be ina bad way if it were not 
for these inspired Adullamites who prevent us from resting in 
slothful indifference to evil.” 


There are enough real grievances, admits Mr. Crothers, “and 
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the full expression of them is a public service. But the trouble is 
that any one who develops a decided gift in that direction is in 


danger of becoming the victim of his own talent.” This happened 


in the last generation, he avers, to Carlyle and Ruskin and ina 


certain degree to Matthew Arnold. He puts it in this wise: 


“Each had his group of enthusiastic disciples who responded 
eagerly to their master’s call. They renounced shams or machine- 
made articles or middle-class philistinism as the case might be. 
They went in for sincerity or Turner or ‘sweetness and light,’ 
with all the ardor of youthful neophytes. And it was good for 
them. But after a while 
they became, if not exactly 
weary in well-doing,at least 
a little weary of the unin- 
termittent tirades against 
ill-doing. They were in 
the plight of the good Chris- 
tian who goes to church 
every Sunday only to hear 
the parson rebuke the sins 
of the people who are not 
there. The man who dated 
his moral awakening from 
‘Sartor Resartus’ began to 
find the ‘Latter-Day 
Pamphlets’ wear on _ his 
nerves. It is good to be 
awakened ; but one doesn’t 
care to have the rising-bell 
rung in his ears all day 
long. One must have a 
little ease, even in Zion.” 


Why not put a cheerful 
courage on as we work for 
better things? asks this 
optimist. Even the philis- 
tine, he concedes, “has his 
good points and perhaps 
may be led where he can 
not be driven.” “At any 
rate he is not likely to be 
improved by scolding,” 
counsels Mr. Crothers, to 
make way for a personal 
confession concerning his 
emancipation from Ibsen. 
To quote: 


“Time was when he had 
an uncanny power over my 
imagination. He had the 
word of a disenchanter. 
Here, I said, is one who has 
the gift of showing us the 
thing as itis. There isnot 
a single one of these char- 
acters whom we have not 
met. Their poor shifts at 
self-deceit are painfully fa- 
miliar tous. In-the com- 
pany of this keen-eyed de- 
tective we can follow hu- 
man selfishness and cowardice through all their disguises. The 
emptiness of conventional respectabilities and pieties, and the futil- 
ity of the spasmodic attempts at heroism, are obvious enough. 

“It was an eclipse of my faith in human nature. The eclipse 
was never total because the shadow of the book could not quite 
hide the thought of various men and women whom [ had actually 
known. This formed the luminous penumbra. After a while I 
began to recover my spirits. Why should I be so deprest? This 
is a big world, and there is room in it for many possibilities of 
good and evil. There are all sorts of people, and their existence 
is no argument against the existence of quite another sort. 

“ Let us take realism in literature for what it is and nomore. It 
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is, at best. only a description of an infinitesimal bit of reality, 
The more minutely accurate it is, the more limited it must be in 
its field. You must not expect to get a comprehensive view 
through a high-powered microscope. The author is severcly lim- 
ited, not only by his choice of a subject, but by his temperament 
and by his opportunities for observation. He is doing us a favor 


when he focuses his attention upon one special object and makes 
us see it clearly.” 


It is when the realistic writer turns philosopher and begins to 
generalize that we must be on our guard against him, the writer 
explains. Because, to follow the writer further, characters are 
apt to become symbols, “and the symbolism becomes oppressive.” 
There is a brilliant illumination to this thought with the quoting 
of which we shall have to leave our heartening essayist: 


“There are some businesses which ought not to be united. 
They hinder healthful competition and produce a hateful monop- 
oly. Thus in some States the railroads that carried coal also 
went into the business of coal-mining. This has been prohibited 
by law. It is held that the railroad, being a common carrier, must 
not be put into a position in which it will be tempted to discrim- 
inate in favor of its own products. For a similar reason it may be 
argued that it is dangerous to allow the dramatist or novelist to 
furnish us with a ‘philosophy of life.” The chances are that, 
instead of impartially fulfilling the duties of a common carrier, he 
will foist upon us his own goods and force us to draw conclusions 
from the samples of human nature he has in stock. I should not 
be willing to accepta philosophy of life even from so accomplished 
a person as Mr. G. Bernard Shaw; not because I doubt his clever- 
ness in presenting what he sees, but because I have a suspicion 
that there are some very important things which he does not see. 

“It is really much more satisfactory for each one to gather his 
life philosophy from his own experience rather than from what he 
reads out of a book or from what he sees on the stage. ‘The har- 
vest of a quiet eye’ is, after all, more satisfying than the occa- 
sional discoveries of the unquiet eye that seeks only the brilliantly 
novel.” 





THE LAST DAYS OF SCULPTURE. 


CULPTURE at the present is an unnecessary art, declares 
Prof. George Santayana, of Harvard University. It is a 
part of our imported civilization and represents a foreign tradi- 
tion imposed upon us. “This alien rule,” he admits, ought to be 
accepted during the process of working out our own ideals, but 
“the borrowed tradition must be abandoned in favor of them when 
they are determined.” When that time has arrived, we are to 
understand, we shall have cast off one of the ancient forms of 
artistic expression because it no longer expresses the nature of 
modern civilization. How the case stands with us at present is 
shown in the words delivered by Professor Santayana in a lecture 
at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. We quote from the Boston 
Transcript: 


“This age offers no natural models for such work, no natural 
occasions for producing it, no natural function for it when pro- 
duced, and little technical feeling. Sculpture, often perfunctory 
in character, still lingers in consequence of an instinct which is 
exercised mechanically, and of the inherited conventions of soci- 
ety in the matter of expression. Modern sculpture is not sponta- 
neous. The modern monument, for instance, perpetuates the 
name of the artist rather than the person represented, and the 
spirit has deserted even religious sculpture. 

“The case was different in the days of the Greeks, in the Mid- 
dle Ages, and during the Renaissance, when sculpture was ac- 
cepted as inevitably as we accept language nowadays. Not only 
was there a continuous succession of works, the new constantly 
replacing the old, but with the Greeks there was a natural genius 
for plastic representation which was the special form of expres- 
sion demanded by many occasions; while, in the days of the 
Renaissance, with its frankness of gesture and distinction of per- 
sonality, sculpture was a natural means of record....... 

“When we observe any ancient statue with attention, provided 
we are sensitive, the effect is twofold; we are introduced to the 
inner moral life and disposition of the past as exhibited by the 
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object, and we are renewed in the selfsame spirit. Sculpture 
thus has both deep historical and deep ethical significance. Its 
power does not depend on accessories or realistic handling, but 
on the force of the ‘ethos,’ the steady habit of life, which inspires 
it. Egyptian sculpture, m spite of technical shortcomings, is thus 
often sublime, and modern sculpture, notwithstanding its perfect 
execution, as often vapid. All artists are dependent on their en- 
vironment, their model, and their technical tradition for their 
results; and unless these factors reflect a long inheritance of 
stedfast living, the conditions for producing great sculpture do 
not exist.” 


SOME POINTS SET RIGHT BY THE SPELLING 
BOARD. 


i P to this time the work of the Simplified Spelling Board has 
been only of a tentative nature, declares Prof. Brander 
Matthews. “It is but a preliminary of what we hope to do,” he 
continues, with the additional assurance that all progress shall be 
made slowly. In these words he endeavors to disarm the fears 
of those who see imminent ruin to the language. At the same 
time he sets out to correct certain misapprehensions held very 
generally concerning the inviolable language of Shakespeare. In 
the first place deliberateness of action is necessitated, he informs 
us, by the very constitution of the membership of the board. 
The Simplified Spelling Board was designed to consist of a large 
number of representative men with a small executive committee 
residing in New York. The first duty of the executive commit- 
tee was to elect additional members to the board, and as this 
function has barely been completed, it is not expected that the 
first full meeting of the board will take place before next spring. 
The Executive Committee were of course not empowered to “ pro- 
pose” any simplifications; what they have thus fardone has been 
to “recommend” simplifications already made by others. We 
quote the words of Professor Matthews reported in an interview 
given to arepresentative of the New York Zzsmes (November 25): 


“We intend to suggest certain simplifications in spelling by the 
omission of useless silent letters. But we were well aware that 
there would be a great diversity of opinion as to the wisdom of 
any specific change,’ It seemed to us unfair to the board for the 
Executive Committee to put forward simplifications that one or 
another member of the board might not approve of. But the 
board could not be consulted at first because it was not then fully 
constituted. So we accepted gladly a suggestion of Mr. Holt’s. 
We determined to pick out of the alternative spellings in use— 
more or less in use—a certain number, say 300. Then we asked 
those who favored the principle of simplification to adopt the sim- 
pler of the two spellings. ...... 

“ Every dictionary has as an appendix a list of words spelled in 
two ways. In selecting our 300 words we chose mainly from that 
list. We chose also certain of the forms preferred by the poets 
and warranted by the best usage of the best authors of the lan- 
guage. Avs, for example, is one of these, which you will find 
frequently so spelled from Shakespeare to Tennyson. Of course, 
we adopted the twelve words simplified by the National Educa- 
tional Association ten years ago and immediately adopted by 7he 
Educational Review of President Butler and employed in Prof. 
Calvin Thomas's very popular German Grammar. Among these 
twelve words are ¢dorvo and ¢hru, which the public generally 
seems to think we devised ourselves. ...... 

“We have made recommendations as to a choice between exist- 
ing forms, for even ‘hvu was being used, and frequently used, 
before we put it on our list of 300 words. Our own suggestions, 
whenever we get ready to make them, will be published only after 
a consultation with every member of the board, both in Great 
Britain and the United States. If possible, we shall try to get the 
unanimous backing of the whole board for every innovation. 
Probably this will not prove to be possible, since we are many 
men of many minds. But we shall certainly urge no innovation 
which is not supported by a large majority of the board.” 


Professor Matthews refers to “signs of a strange supersti- 
tion” which have appeared among the objections raised against the 
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recommendations of the board. There seems, he says, “to bea 
belief on the part of many that there is now a fixt, regular, and au- 
thoritative spelling of our language which has been unchanged 
from the beginning, which was used by Shakespeare and Swift 
and Scott, by Franklin and Emerson, a regular spelling we are 
wickedly seeking to change for the worse.” There appears, in 
addition, a lurking idea “that a language ought to be fixt once for 
all,” such a theory as, in the eighteenth century, caused the 
founding of the French Academy. Not only, declares Professor 
Matthews, can a living language “never be fixt finally,” but the 
actual fluidity of the English language will be a matter of surprize 
to those who are “content with the language of Shakespeare.” 
Upon this point Mr. Andrew Carnegie writes the following in 
The Independent (New York, November 15): 


“ Simplification of spelling has always been goingon. Take the 
word fish, forexample. The author of the ‘Treatyse of Fysshynge 
wyth an Angle’ (1496) spelt the word /ysshe, and Caxton did the 
like, and worse. Earlier writers, besides fish, had used /fishe, 
fyshe, fisch, fysch, fishshe, fissh, Sysshe, fisshe, fiyssh, fiche, fyche, 
fisse, fiss, fizs, fis ,fix,and a few more varieties. Some one has 
cited from Coverdale’s English version of the Bible (1535), which 
was printed in Germany, these other varieties : fiszh, /yszhe, fiszsh, 
besides fysce, and fish. Within one generation most of these 
superabundant spellings were set aside, and only four or five vari- 
eties were used, until at length, a generation later, only one pre- 
vailed—fish. This was simplification. It was effected, not by 
abstract ‘growth’ or ‘evolution,’ but by conscious human effort, 
guided by common sense. Some persons began the change; 
others accepted it because it was good.” 


The board, according to Professor Matthews, are quite satis- 
fied with the progress thus far made. School-teachers, college 
professors, practical business men, and scientific men are accept- 
ing the recommendations gladly. Ten thousand signatures have 
been secured to the pledge to use the list of the 300simpler forms; 
in addition to which there must be thousands of converts, thinks 
the enthusiastic professor, who have not communicated with the 
board. To quote further: 


“ Nearly all the profest students of language, nearly all the lin- 
guistic experts, are ranged on our side. It might be said, almost, 
that the more a man knows about the history of English and of 
the science of language the more likely he is to be in favor of the 
progressive simplification of spelling that we are advocating. 
Professor Lounsbury, Professor March, and Professor Hempl 
are original members of our board; so are the editors of the Cen- 
tury, of the Standard, and of Webster’s dictionaries, and we are 
glad to have the sympathy of Professor Skeat at Cambridge and 
of Dr. Murray and Dr. Bradley at Oxford. In fact, the only two 
philologists who have come out against us are President Wheeler, 
of the University of California, and Prof. Harry Thurston Peck, 
of Columbia, and President Wheeler’s specialty is Greek and 
Professor Peck’s is Latin. I think that no scholar whose special 
interest is in our living English speech has made any protest 
against our proposals. 

“The poets and the novelists are divided. Mr. Aldrich, Mrs. 
Wharton, Dr. Weir Mitchell, Owen Wister, for example, are 
against us. But Mr. Howells, Mr. Gilder, Mr. Cable, Mark 
Twain are for us. Possibly those against us outnumber those 
who are forus. This, I think,is very natural. Poets and novelists 
deal with romance; they are likely to be devoted to the past, be- 
cause the past seems to them more romantic. They dislike 
change, even when it is an obvious improvement. Thus they are 
often reactionary and prefer the past to the present, while dread- 
ing the future. 


“ They are among the conservative forces. Itis partof their func- | 


tion to resist advance and improvement—and this is a very useful 
function. Nothing would be worse for the language than a general 
willingness to change hastily and without time for proper consid- 
eration. These poets and these novelists who are opposing us are 
the needful brake on progress. Their opposition was to be ex- 
pected, and we are all the more glad to welcome the support of 
the very distinguished leaders of American literature who have 
taken the larger view and who have displayed their sympathy with 
our cause.” 


NEEDLESS FEARS FOR THE “CREATIVE 
SPIRIT.” 


O be disturbed by fears that the creative spirit in literature is 
either dead or moribund is about as foolish as worrying 

over the stability of the universe. This in effect is the consensus 
of opinion of half a dozen writers who address that subject 
through the medium of Zhe Outlook (New York, November 24). 
The creative spirit in literature may be inactive at present, waiting 





H. W. BOYNTON, 


“ We are in no immediate and crying need of fresh literary master- 
pieces,” he declares. ‘“‘ We might make shift very well with the old 
ones for a decade or two.” 


for the new order of things to settle and manifest its inherent 
romance, suggests Mr. Henry Holt; or, as Mr. Henry M. Alden 
thinks, it may be “neither dead nor dormant,” but “ simply not in 
evidence in the manner of its manifestation in former periods.” 
Its period of somnolence, if indeed the present may be so judged, 
Mr. H. W. Boynton points to as a much needed opportunity for 
reviewing our assets. “We are too clever by half,” he asserts. 
“We have all the technic of the literary art at our finger-tips; we 
have a higher average of workmanship than has ever been at- 
tained. We sadly recognize our perfections and our futility.” 
Turning the “eye of inquiry upon our own distrust” Mr. Boynton 
brings the following within the range of our vision: 


“Admit that we are for the most part but making little neat rip- 
ples on the shore, and the tide is at the ebb. There is and should 
be a tide in the affairs of art. It can not be always at the flood, 
nor does ‘ie marvel of an occasional tidal wave determine high- 
water mark. There have always been these moments of abeyance, 
when diligence and skill have failed and failed again to do what, 
but a moment since, impulse and inspiration were achieving off- 
hand. We do not need to look far back or far away for remind- 
ers of this. After the Elizabethans, after Pope, after Johnson, 
after Wordsworth, what an ebbing of the waters! Why should 
we take it so to heart that we are taking our turn at this perfectly 
natural and human experience? Really, we are in no immediate 
and crying need of fresh literary masterpieces ; we might make 
shift very well with the old ones for a decade or two. Does the 
world in general complain that its geese are not swans? Not at 
all; geeseare much more useful factorsin the every-day economy. 
The world’ in general is very well satisfied with the literary fare 
set before it by writing persons. Nor are connoisseurs inclined 
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to protest. Already more literary masterpieces exist than the 
most eager enthusiast can study in a lifetime. It is, 1 fear, the 
writing person himself who raises the hue and cry about the deca- 
dence of genius and inspiration and the creative spirit. J/rritabile 
genus: we insist that the public (which is honestly inclined to go 
about its own business and to take a good-natured view of ours) 
should at least find fault with us! I think the connoisseur’s atti- 
tude, not of indifference, but of patience and quietude, is the rea- 
sonable attitude. To him the present is at least a stepping-stone. 
He knows enough of the past to be confident of the future. His 
treasures are already so great that he can afford to bide his time 
for new acquisitions.” 


In the mean time, continues Mr. Boynton, “we should not fail 
to hear true voices because they are not both true and colossal.” 
“In fiction we have no Dickens or Victor Hugo, except as sur- 
viving delight from a preceding generation,” says Mr. Henry M. 
Alden in the same strain, “ but we have novelists whose appeal to 
our sensibility is quicker and stronger. Our satisfactions in this 
field exclude regrets. Mrs. Humphry Ward and Margaret De- 
land are far more significant to us than a new George Eliot 
would be.” 





A SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF SPOKEN 
ENGLISH. 


HE first tangible effort toward dealing with the “question of 
our speech” is the formation of.a,new society devoted to 
the study of spoken English. Ever since Mr. Henry James, ina 
lecture before the students of Bryn Mawr College, delivered ad- 
monitions upon the subject of our slovenly English, there have 
been heart-communings among those to whom the matter of cor- 
rect spoken English is of vital interest... On November 22, so we 
read in the daily press, the inaugural, meeting of the.“ Society for 
the Study of Spoken English” was held. at the Academy of Fine 
Arts, New York. According to the New York Sz, Bishop 
Henry C. Potter, who was among tle urgent advocates of the 
purification of our spoken English, said that public speakers of 
all kinds, actors, teachers, lecturers, and others, must be relied 
upon to lead the reform; that their influence was most direct and 
far-reaching upon the public in general. In view of the difficul- 
ties, the new society declared that the most valuable work could 
be done in the nurseries. Parents should watch their own speech 
and that which their children hear from nurses anc household 
servants. Mr. Forbes Robertson, one of the most distinguished 
exponents on the English stage of the ideals toward which the 
society aims, thus voiced the purposes of the organization: 


“The language of this great country is English. It is the ob- 
ject of this society to bring about as correct and as pure pronun- 
ciation as possible. . . . We can’t depend upon the pronouncing- 
dictionaries. We have to go to people that speak properly, and 
train our ears. Usage is constantly changing the sound of a 
vowel in a particular word, and we must bow to that change and 
avoid the pedantry and affectation that hold on to the old-time 
pronunciation.” 


The magnitude of the offense which this society aims to correct 
has been brought home to us by Mr. W. D. Howells and Mr. 
Henry James in recent numbers. of Harfer’s Bazaar. Their 
words are especially addrest to women, which does not in the 


least mean that men are not equally or even moreculpable. Says 
Mr. Howells: 


“We are supposed here to be speaking of American women, 
and we do not speak of American men only because nothing good 
is to be expected of them until their mothers and wives reform. 
But who has not known Harvard men, Yale men, Columbia men, 
Cornell men, who twanged and whiffled, and snuffled and whined 
and whinnied aleng with the fairest and dearest of our women? 
They are worse, if anything, and they are unlike our women in 
having other faults than those of enunciation. All this, however, 
does not excuse Vassar and Smith and Wellesley and Bryn 
Mawr if their graduates go home with the untutored voices that 


[December 8, 


they brought to those groves of academe. N othing can excuse 
them but the fact at which we have hinted; they have to deal 
with young ladies instead of uittle girls, and must not censure their 
manner of speech on pain of their grief or rage. Still, it would be 
better for the authorities to do so, unless, indeed, the authorities 
are unconscious of the same faults in themselves, and can not per- 
ceive them in others.” 


Mr. James points out the anomaly “of the general life of the 
most schoolhoused of peoples” to be the entire lack of apprecia- 
tion of “ the blessing of articulate speech.” He writes in Harper's 
Bazaar (December): 


“The voice of the American woman, enjoying immense exer. 
cise, is lifted in many causes, but the last it anywhere pleads is 
that of its own casual interest or charm. It pleads in a thousand 
places the cause of culture—which its possessors have so much 
at heart that they have organized, East and West and North and 
South, an unprecedented system of clubs and congresses for the 
promotion of it; yet all with a serenity of indifference to the very 
key of the effect of the cultivated feminine consciousness, a seren- 
ity which is perhaps the most bewildering incongruity in a world 
of incongruities. It is not certainly the only one, for the particu- 
lar world we are considering contains plenty of others; but none 
is so calculated to arrest and confound the observer. He finds 
himself, to put it simply and strongly, in presence of an anomaly 
which leaves him, even after much experience, still rubbing his 
eyes—if I may not indeed much more properly say still inveter- 
ately, and almost undisguisedly, stopping his ears. This consists, 
on the part of the votaries in question, of the pretension, marked 
by the stupendous serenity aforesaid, simply to dispense with that 
attribute which is accounted in other civilizations the sovereign 
stamp of the well-conditioned woman.” 


HOW THE AUDIENCE CONDITIONS SHAKE- 
SPEARIAN PLAYING. 


CTORS and managers are called upon so often to bear the 
blame for evils, real or pretended, that beset the modern 
stage, that it must afford them some satisfaction to see the tables 
turned on the audience. This is done by the London 7zmes ina 
recent issue. Weakening powers of attention and deficient imagi- 
nation on the part of the audience are to blame, it asserts, for 
things that have often been charged to over-elaborate scenery and 
a curtailment of the actor’s art. It states the case as follows: 


“We have never found that inefficient or archaic staging in- 
duced a better performance; it does not always secure even a 
more reverent treatment of the text. Long waits and consequent 
mutilation of the text are commonly ascribed to heavy changes of 
scenery. Modern scenic appliances are so efficient that what 
would have taken half an hour fifty years ago can be done in ten 
minutes to-day. Long waits are very largely due to the inability 
of a modern audience to keep its attention fixt on the play for 
more thana short time. Now, if it is good for the public to see 
Shakespeare acted, it is better for them to see him imperfectly in 
a form they like than not to see him atall. In the playhouse the 
audience must be considered, as well as the author. The public 
of to-day has not the power of make-believe of the Elizabethan 
public; its weakness must be considered. It has an equal desire 
for pageantry and display. To the Elizabethan the world he 
lived in was a pageant; he had no need to go to the theater for 
spectacle. In our gray world the theater is the only place where 
that desire can be constantly satisfied. ...... 

‘On the other hand, the drama of to-day is not rhetorical 
and expository; the modern audience has only a limited 
capacity for declaimed poetry and preters example to precept. 
We have our way of playing Shakespeare; the Garrick period 
had its way; the Betterton period had its way; each repre- 
sented the spirit of its age, and not one of them—even the last- 
named—was absolutely right, or succeeded much better than 
the others in losing ‘no drop of that immortal man.’... 
The philosophic and practical spirit will not sigh for the past (a 
past in which Shakespeare too often went bare while the panto- 
mimes took all the spectacular beauty at command), nor condemn 
a whole generation and a great deal of earnest work for one or 
two breaches of good taste.” 
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From the vronze bust by Spicer-Simson, Paris. 


MONCURE D. CONWAY. W. D. HOWELLS. 


SIR HENRY IRVING. 


HARRY THURSTON PECK. 


HENRY C. SHELLEY. ANNE HOLLINGSWORTH 


WHARTON, 


FIFTY OF THE YEAR’S BEST. BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


Somewhat more than eight thousand 
books of all kinds will have been published 
in America this year. At least one-half 
the number are books of which most 
readers of critical reviews and frequenters 
of regular bookstores will never hear— 
books which they will never anywhere sce. 
They belong to the subscription, educa- 
tional, technical, and other classes which 
scarcely count as part of what we call the 
day's literature. In preparing the sub- 
joined list of fifty books, which have been 
selected from the year’s output and are 
recommended for-holiday gifts, only the 
other half, or the ‘‘ bookstore books,” have 
been considered. 








HISTORY. 


Jackson, A. V. Williams. Persia, Past and 
Present: A Book of Research. With more than 
200 illustrations and a map. The author is pro- 
fessor of Indo-Iranian languages and sometime 
srofessor of the English language and literature in 
otasbin University. 8vo, pp. I-xxxi-467. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $4 net. 

Professor Jackson has produced in this 
work a masterpiece of its kind. It is one 
of the really notable books of the year. 
Indeed, if this list were restricted to 
twenty-five instead of fifty books, we should 
feel impelled to include his work among 
the number. He is a specialist of long 
years of devotion to his theme. He has 
visited many parts of the ancient land 
he describes and verified personally the 
statements previously made by historians, 
antiquarians, and philologists. For the 
most part, his illustrations were secured at 
first hand. 

Lanciani, Rudolfo. The Golden Days of the 


Renaissance in Rome. With about 100 illustrations. 
8vo, pp. xii-340. New York and Boston: Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co. $5 net. 
The period here covered is that of Paul 
IIIl., Raphael, Michelangelo, Vittoria 


Colonna, Agostino Chigi—surely one of 
the most interesting epochs in Italian 
history, a period which stands alone in 
the records of art and whose influence 
will be felt to the latest generations. The 
volume contains much _hitherto-unpub- 
lished information gained from study of 
the old monuments. There are about 
one hundred reproductions from drawings, 
photographs, and old prints. 

Peck, Harry Thurston. Twenty Years of the 


Republic. 1885-1905. With frontisviece. 8vo, pp. 
viii-811. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50 net. 


Professor Peck’s volume has already be- 
come familiar to readers of The Book- 
man, but one gets an enlarged impression 
of the value of these chapters now that 
they have been brough together in book 
form. They have something more than 
temporary interest and value, based as 
they are on close personal knowledge of 


the facts described. Professor Peck ap- 
pears to have made the politics of his time 
one of his hobbies. His familiarity with 
men and events is something which the 
reader, well acquainted with his other 
writings, may not have been prepared to 
find. We are inclined to believe the 
book will be accepted as the best contri- 
bution its author has made to contem- 
porary literature. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Bisland, Elizabeth. The Life and Letters of 
Lafcadio Hearn. With illustrations. In two vol- 
umes. pp. vili-475; 528. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Less than one-fifth of this work contains 
the record of Hearn’s life. The rest is pure 
Hearn—even more intimate than the 
books he has written, dealing with the 
themes that always moved his imagina- 
tion. His strange origin, his troubled 
boyhood and years of apprenticeship, his 
pursuit of the weird, the exotic among 
tropical peoples, and finally his departure 
for Japan in 1890 resulting in permanent 
expatriation, are recorded in more or 
less brief compass. No reader of Hearn’s 
books can do without this work, and no 
reader of this biography xot already 
familiar with his books will long neglect 
them. ‘ 

Chatfield-Taylor, H. C. Moliére. A biography 
with an introduction by Thomas Frederick Crane. 
Illustrated. Large 8vo, pp. xxv-434. New York: 
Duffield & Co. $3 net. 

Mr. Chatfield-Taylor has produced a 
notable biography of the great French- 
man. His special care has been to 
present Moliére in connection with the 
times in which he lived, and thus his work 
as a critic of society receives due emphasis. 
The author has overcome, in so far prob- 
ably as any one could have done so, the 
extreme difficulty of knowing the exact 
facts in Moliére’s life. He has done this 
by a resort to study of the social history 
of Louis XIV.’s reign, and to the internal 
evidence which the plays themselves 
afford. The result is a volume of some 
real note in Moliére literature, handsomely 
manufactured. 


Conway, Moncure Daniel. My Pilgrimage to 


the Wise Men of the East. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 
viii-416. New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$3 net. 


This volume which forms a supplement 
to Mr. Conway’s autobiography, published 
last year, contains an account of his 
travels in India and recounts conver- 
sations with leading Buddhists, Brahmins, 
Parsees, and Mohammedans. The re- 
ligious side of the author is thus brought 
into unusual prominence, with the result 


of considerably enhancing the interest of 
the volume. 

A considerable portion of the book— 
and that not the least interesting—is 
given up to a discussion of the author’s 
ethical and religious ideas as influenced 
and modified by actual contact with other 
creeds and world-conceptions. His final 
conclusions are set forth with much in- 
teresting detail. 


Dawson, W. J. Makers of English Poetry and 
Makers of English Prose. New and revised edi- 
tions. Two volumes. 8vo, pp. 404; 308. New 


York: Fleming H. Revell & Co. $1.50 net, each. 
Mr. Dawson’s two works deserve to 
be more widely known in this country 
than they yet have been, and the present 
editions appear to have been made 
especially for this end. Among contem- 
porary essayists we know of none who 
has written of English poets and English 
prose-writers in a way so satisfactory. 
Mr. Dawson has insight, sympathy, and 
knowledge, but with these qualities com- 
bines others that are more rare in an 
essayist; he has practical aims, and his 
style has both clearness and distinction. 
Gibbs, Philip. Men and Women of the French 
Revolution. Illustrated from 28 plates reproduced 


from contemporary prints. Royal 8vo, pp. xii- 
300.. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $7 net. 


Recent researches have added consid- 
erably to the sum of knowledge which 
we possess concerning the men and events 
of 1789. The latest work of importance 
on the subject is Mr. Gibbs’s intimate 
study of the famous characters that fig- 
ure in the drama. Lifelike portraits are 
given of the men and women of the salons, © 
of Mirabeau, Lafayette, Robespierre, Dan- 
ton, Marat, the royal family, and the ill- 
starred men of the Gironde. The book is 
handsomely illustrated with reproductions 
of historic portraits and paintings. 


Hill, Frederick Trevor. Lincoln the Lawyer. 


Richly illustrated with reproductions of photo- 
graphs and documents 8vo, pp. 330. New York: 
The Century Co. $2 net. 


In the library that has grown up round 
the name of Lincoln, cne important feature 
of the great President’s career has hereto- 
fore been singularly neglected—Lincoln’s 
legal career, which extended over twenty- 
four years and was unusually rich in in- 
cident and significant features. Lincoln’s 
achievements as a statesman so over- 
shadowed his legal accomplishments that 
biographers have given the latter but 
little space. 


Lytton, Robert, Earl of. Personal and Literary 
Letters. Edited by Lady Betty Balfour. Two 
volumes. 8vo. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $5.50. 

Letters by the author of ‘‘Lucile’’ whom 


the middle-aged knew in their youth as 
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“Owen Meredith,’’ but who abandoned 
literature to become eminent as Viceroy 
of India, Ambassador to Paris, and an 
Earl, should have in this country special 
interest for many readers. ‘‘Owen Mere- 
dith’s”” poems were widely read here, and 
in early life this author spent a few years 
in Washington as an attaché of the 
British Legation. 

MeMahan, Anna _ Benneson Peed. With 
Byron in Italy. Being a selection of the poems and 
letters of Lord Byron which have to do with his life 


in Italy from 1816 to 1823. 12mo. Chicago; A. C 
McClurg & Co. $1.40 net. 


The alluring title of this book will not 
disappoint lovers of Byron. Consisting 
of a selection of the poems and letters of 
Lord Byron relating to his life in Italy 
from 1816 to 1823, the work presents one 
of the most interesting aspects of his 
varied and crowded career. It was Italy 
that lifted him to the heights of poetic 
inspiration; it was the ‘“‘mistress of the 
world and goddess of the arts’ that 
evoked the noblest outbursts of his opu- 
lent nature. The letters deal with the Ital- 
ian people and their customs. The book is 
illustrated with over sixty reproductions 
of views, ruins, statuary, and portraits. 

Michel, Emile [Member of the Institute of 
France]. Rembrandt. Large 4to. With seventy 
plates in color and photogravure, and a study of 


Rembrandt’s work. New York: The John Lane 
Co. $10 net. 


The tercentenary of Rembrandt, lately 
celebrated in Holland, awakened echoes in 
every part of the world. It became the 
occasion of renewed popular interest in 
the works of the great Dutch master. Per- 
haps the next best thing to seeing the 
originals, which are scattered widely 
throughout the museums of Europe, is 
to view the seventy plates in color and 
photogravure contained in the present 
volume. These have been selected from 
the most characteristic paintings and are 
presented in full-page plates printed on 
Tag paper. 

Parsons, Mrs. Clement. David Garrick and His 


Circle. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 417. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.75. 


Mrs. Parsons divides her book into eight 
sketches, in each of which Garrick is made 
the central figure. The great actor is 
thus placed before us in the many interest- 
ing periods and phases of his career, while 
crowds of friends and contemporaries bear 
him company. Much research is shown 
in the mass of material brought together. 
The volume has a useful bibliography. 

Pennell, Elizabeth Robins. Charles Godfrey 


Leland. Illustrated. 2 vols. Large crown 8vo. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $5 net. 


This volume of literary reminiscences 
of ‘“‘Hans Breitmann”’ is one of the really 
important books of the kind that have 
appeared this season. Leland was a man 
of fine intellectual equipment, with an 
original gift of style, and a scholar as well 
as a humorist. A considerable part of 
his early life was spent in Germany and 
France. Later on he lived in London, and 
as a result of his wandering propensities 
gained acquaintance among the literary 
celebrities of Europe. He was an officer 
on the Northern side in the Civil War, and 
later was editor of the Philadelphia Press: 

Traubel, Horace. With Walt Whitman in 
Camden: A Daily Record of Conversations Kept by 
Horace Traubel. 8vo, pp. xiv-410. With twenty- 


five full-page half-tone illustrations. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co. $3 net. 


The growing interest in Walt Whitman 
and the general recognition of him as a 
genius of unique qualities made the 


publication of Mr. Traubel’s diary of con- 
versations with the poet an event of some 
importance. For nineteen years Mr. Trau- 
bel had been in intimate association with 
Whitman. In 1888 he began to record the 
conversations and events of his almost 
daily visits to the poet, and, like Boswell, 
he set down everything that was said, 
without addition or attempt at embellish- 
ment. The result is a singularly intimate 
picture of Whitman’s personality. 

Wallace, Lew: An Autobiography. 2 _ vols. 
Illustrated. 8vo, pp. x-1028. New York: Harper 
& Bros. 

It is an intimate and entertaining nar- 
rative that Lew Wallace has prepared 
for the great army of ‘‘ Ben-Hur’’ readers. 
That life, he assures us in the opening’ 
pages, has been a happy and fortunate 
one. Tho not a member of any church 
or denomination, he avows himself a be- 
lieving Christian. He came of old Amer- 
ican ancestry, his grandmother having 
been a relative of John Paul Jones. The 
records of his boyhood and youth are 
given with much detail; even his love- 
affairs are described. A _ considerable 
portion of the book is devoted to personal 
memoirs of the Civil War, wherein there 
is furnished ample proof that Lew Wallace 
has been a fighter as well as writer. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


Allen, Grant, and Williamson, George C. Cities 
of Northern Italy. 2 vols. 12mo, pp. xxxviii-s520 
Boston: L. C. Page &Co $1.50 each. 


In these two handsome volumes the 
art-renowned cities of Northern Italy are 
described and pictured. The author’s 
aim to supply the tourist with such his- 
torical and antiquarian information as will 
add to his understanding and appreciation 
of the architecture, sculpture, and paint- 
ing. The cities described are Milan, 
Verona, Padua, Bologna, and Ravenna. 

Bacon, Dolores. Old New-England Churches. 
8vo, pp. 250. Elaborately illustrated from photo- 


graphs. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $3.75 
net. 


In this elaborately made and interesting 
volume, Mrs. Bacon tells of the famous 
events associated with about forty of the 
best-known churches of New England. 
‘t is by reason of their historic associa- 
tions, and not their architecture, that the 
churches have a cherished place in the 
memory of New-Englanders. Their pul- 
pits were occupied by some of the greatest 
preachers which this country has pro- 
duced, and the story of the earnest lives 
of these churchmen and of the effect of 
their example and efforts upon American 
life is inspiring and interesting. 

Champney, Elizabeth W. Romance of the 
Italian Villas. With illustrations in colors, photo- 


gravure, and half-tone. 8vo. New York: G 
Putnam’s Sons. $3. 


Mrs. Champney’s new volume is uni- 
form with her ‘‘Romance of the Bourbon 
Chateaux.’”’ She writes not so much of 
buildings as of the romantic and dramatic 
events which have taken place within their 
walls, not to mention other interesting 
incidents in the lives of famous people 
who dwelt there. It is a book such as 
only careful research could have produced 
well, but Mrs. Champney can be trusted 
to be sure of her ground. Having done 
this, she proceeds to write in a manner 
that is always felicitous. 

Forbes-Lindsay, C. H. The Philippines Under 
Spanish and American Rules. Illustrated with 


twenty-six photogravures. Crown 8vo, pp. 566. 
Philadelphia: The John C. WinstonCo. $3. 
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The author of this work ha 
published volumes on India, Panama and 
our insular possessions other than the Phil- 


S already es 


ippines. His present work is thetresult of 
a practical effort to ascertain what value ' 


the people of the Philippines may have for. | 


our republic, and what may be for our 
purposes the resources of those islands 
His statements are founded on persona] 
observation and official information. 


Hornaday, William T. Camp-Fires 


Canadian Rockies. Seventy illustrations aul nad 
maps by John M. Phillips, Pennsylvania See 


Game Commissioner. 8vo, pp. 343. New York. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.90 net. York: 


Mr. Hornaday’s narrative is not alone 
a book that will appeal to sportsmen. It 
is valuable as a contribution to knowl- 
edge of the country and its natural history, 


‘Summits of the Canadian Rockies were 


explored by the author, and the informa- 
tion thus secured and here given is often 
both new and important. Many of the 
illustrations are of exceptional conse- 
quence. They were frequently obtained 
under circumstances of danger and are 
declared by the author to be as valuable 
as his own text. 
S . mee : 

Towne With ean “of y* ee toes 


Between. Illustrated. 8vo. pp. 290. New York: 
Harper & Bros. $3. . 


When it is Mr. Howells who vouchsafes 
to accept one as fellow-traveler, one can 
ask no more delightful custodian through 
“delightful English towns.’’ He takes 
a course through the south counties from 
Plymouth to Exeter and Bath, and down 
to Southampton, along to Folkstone and 
Canterbury, before turning inland through 
Oxford, Chester, Shrewsbury, and Worces- 
ter, ending at Northampton. There is 
nothing essential missed of the historic 
or literary association of these towns, but 
what one seems to value even more is the 
suave, humorous observation of ordinary 
things which gives one the sense of the 
highest reality. 

Lansdale, Maria Hornor. The Chateaux of 
Touraine. Illustrations in color by Jules Guérin 
and in black and tint from photographs. Royal 


8vo, pp. xviii-375. New York: The Century Co. 
$6 net. 


The beautiful and famous chateaux of 
Touraine are here described and pictured 
inmoving wordsand colors. Stirring events 
of the past are brought before the reader 
until the walls of historic buildings seem 
again to be alive with the romance and 
tragedy which are a part of their history. 
The author has lived among the scenes 
she describes, and writes with a firm 
appreciation of the historic perspective 
essential to such a theme. There are over 
forty reproductions in black and tint of 
photographs gathered from many sources, 


p, and sixteen reproductions in color of draw- 


ings by Jules Guérin. 


Nohlac, Pierre de. Versailles and the Trianons. 
With 60 full-page illustrations in color by R. Binet. 
Royal 8vo. ew York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.50 
net. 


Mr. de Nohlac, the writer of this sump- 
tuous volume, is the keeper of Versailles, 
and hence there is ample guaranty of the 
historical correctness of the information 
he imparts. He writes also with sympathy 
and enthusiasm. The book is particu- 
larly notable for its illustrations, which 
are in colors. In general it has been made 
to conform, as to manufacture, to the 
volume of last year entitled ‘‘Cathedral 
Cities of England.” 


Shelley, Henry G. Literary By-Paths in Old 
England. With illustrations from photographs by. 
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the author. 8vo, pp. xvi-400. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $3 net. 

Mr. Shelley has produced one of the 
best books of its class seen in recent years. 
He has gone over familiar ground, but has 
tried to do so in a way entirely his own, 
and this fortunately was a very good way. 
The book is written with sympathy and 
understanding. The author has not failed 
to make researches that were worth while, 
and he has an agreeable style. 

Smith, F. Berkeley. In London Town. 12mo, 
pp. 272. Illustrated_by the author and other 
artists. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.50 
net. 

Readers of Mr. Smith’s book on life 
in Paris will understand the spirit and 
method employed in the preparation of 
his new work. He aims rather at a 
passing glance than at a serious inter- 
pretation. Having known and _ studied 
Paris so long, his impressions of London 
seem almost as {much those of a Parisian 
asan American. In any case the result 
is a book notable for sprightliness. 

Wharton, Anne Hollingsworth. Italian Days 
and Ways. Illustrated. 12mo. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $1.50. 

Since the publication of her ‘‘Colonial 
Doorways,’’ Miss Wharton has enjoyed 
a constant widening of her audience 
through the other books she has published. 
Her subjects have mainly been American, 
but in the present one she has taken up a 
foreign field, where she writes with that 
sympathy and enthusiasm which, in her 
earlier books, she found it easy to impart 
to her readers. Her method in the 
present volume departs somewhat from 
her usual mode of procedure. 

Whiting, Lilian. The Land of Enchantment: 
From Pike’s Peak to the Pacific. With illustra- 
tions and photographs. 8vo, pp. xii-347. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $2.50 net. 

The scenic wonders of the great South- 
west, the marvelous stage-setting of 
nature, the isolated grandeur of Pike’s 
Peak and the monumental ‘ruins of a 
prehistoric civilization are the subjects of 
Lilian Whiting’s latest book. Within 
the limits of Arizona, New Mexico, Colo- 
rado, and Southern California there are 
scenes of natural sublimity which stand 
alone and unrivaled in the world. 


STANDARD LITERATURE, 


Dickens, Charles. Mr. Pickwick’s Christmas. 
With illustrations in color and line by George Alfred 
Williams. 4to. New York: The Baker & Taylor 
Co. $2. 

The famous chapters in the ‘‘ Pickwick 
Papers”’ dealing with the Pickwickians’ 
Christmas at the Manor Farm are here 
presented in attractive holiday guise, 
accompanied by Mr. Williams’s illustra- 


MARGARET DELAND. 


‘tions, which add to the humor and enjoy- 


ment of the book. The volume is uniform 
with the Williams edition of ‘‘A Christmas 
Carol’’ and ‘‘The Cricket on the Hearth,’’ 
which made their appearance last season. 
The illustrations are in line and color and 
depict with sympathy and ingenuity those 
scenes which have the finest flavor of 
Dickens’s humor. 

Lamb, Charles and Mary. Tales from Shake- 
speare. Edited with an introduction by Alfred 


Ainger. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. xxi-172; 221. Illustrated. 
New York: Brentano's. $2.50 per volume. 


This addition to the many extant 
editions of a Lamb classic will justify its 
appearance in the market. Among <di- 
tions in large type, it is the best we know. 
The illustrations include mezzotint por- 
traits of the authors and twerty full-page 
reproductions in photogravure from the 
Boydell folio edition of Shakespeare of 
1806. Most editions of the ‘‘Tales from 
Shakespeare’’ have been small in size, 
notable among them being the ‘‘Golden 
Treasure’? volume. The present edition, 
of library size and dignity, should make 
its way. 

Lucas, E. V. [Compiler]. The Friendly Town: 


A Little Book forthe Urbane. 18mo, pp. xvi—-380. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 


Mr. Lucas’s earlier compilations from 
standard authors, entitled ‘‘The Open 
Road’’ and ‘‘A Book of Verses for Chil- 
dren,’’ were so much liked that the present 
volume seems certain of a cordial welcome. 
But apart from this momentum, the book 
will make friends because of its intrinsic 
merits. Mr. Lucas has practically ranged 
over the entire field of English literature 
in order to secure brief but choice ex- 
tracts in both prose and verse. He has 
arranged them topically rather than 
chronologically, so that George Wither 
and Thackeray may come together, or 
Anne Letitia Barbould and W. E. Henley. 
Among anthologies the book deserves an 
exceptional place. It has been manu- 
factured charmingly as to typography, 
paper, and cover—especially as to this 
latter, which is a notable achievement. 

Mitchell, Donald G. [Ik Marvel]. Reveries of 
a Batchelor. With many pictures in colors by A. 


N. Ashe and decorations in colors by E. S. Crawford. 
Tall r2mo. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $2. 


So many editions of this American 
classic have been issued since the expira- 
tion of the copyright, their number being 
computed to have reached forty (one of 
them a cheap paper edition given away 
with chewing-gum!) that readers will be 
glad to welcome this well illustrated and 
altogether dignified edition. Nearly sixty 
years have gone by since Mr. Mitchell in 
a boarding-house on Fifth Avenue near 
Eighth Street, New York, wrote this 
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book. Critics have often dealt lightly 
with its claims to a place among the classics 
of America, but the reading public con- 
stitutes the court of last resort in these 
matters, and here the decision for half a 
century has defied the critics. Mr. Mitch- 
ell’s book has survived with the best of 
Irving, and in the same sense may be said 
to rival Longfellow, Whittier, and Poe. 
It were futile to deny its claims, in the 
face of facts as indisputable as the multi- 
plication-table. We may call it senti- 
mental, and sentimental it unquestionably 
is. Our prosaic and mechanical age is 
often wont to protest against sentiment 
and to declare it has none, but elemental 
human nature does not change, no matter 
what be the ideals of the worldly am- 
bitious and commercially successful. It 
is a wholesome fact that commercialism 
has become powerless to destroy this: 
book of sentiment, and a joy to know that 
it continues to preserve its sway over 
young hearts. The present edition is 
quite worthy of its fame. The illustra- 
tions are notable and satisfying. 

Whittier, John G. Snowbound. With illus- 


trations and decorations. Crown 8vo. New York 
and Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.50. 


Whittier’s beautiful and popular poem,, 
“‘Snowbound,”’ is here presented in sump- 
tuous form. The illustrations and deco- 
rations serve to enhance the associations 
of the well-known winter classic. The 
edition is printed from:a special font of 
type with head and tail pieces in tint 
designed by Adrian J. Iorio. There is a 
frontispiece in colors by John J. Enne- 
king, who has gained considerable repu- 
tation by his landscapes. The other 
illustrations include drawings in tint by 
Howard Pyle and E. H. Garrett, and 
tinted reproductions of photographs. 


FICTION. 


Chambers, Robert W. The Fighting Chance.. 
With illustrations by A. B. Wenzell. 12mo, pp. 499. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


Mr. Chambers’s story has been one of the 
best selling books of the autumn. In 
general it recalls Edith Wharton’s ‘‘The 
House of Mirth,’’ but Mr. Chambers’s art 
is not the same as Mrs. Wharton’s, the 
difference being quite apart from any cir- 
cumstance of sex in authorship. The 
book’s chief merit is its readableness, 
combined with its value as a transcript 
from contemporary life. It is notable 
further as a departure by Mr. Chambers 
from the historical setting in which his 
other recent novels have been written. 

Cholmondley, Mary. Prisoners; Fast Bound 


in Misery and Iron. With six illustrations. 12mo, 
pp. 346. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 


Miss Cholmondley’s story has disap- 





recat eds 
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pointed few readers who recall her earlier 
books, notable among which was “Red 
Pottage.”’. Ilicit love is its theme, but 


. she’ has so contrived to divest it of ob- 
jectionable suggestions that one often 


forgets the improprieties, in the course of 
a ‘narrative notable for dramatic qualities. 
Some of the deeper things in human nature 
are cleverly touched and their fountain 
sources stirred. 

Churchill, Winston. Coniston. 12mo, pp. 543. 
Illustrated. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

Mr. Churchill’s story has surpassed 
most, if not all, others in point of sales 
this year. It has been better liked than 
some of his other books—in part because 
of the better construction, but more 
largely because of the inherent and 
present-day interest in the central char- 
acter, Jethro Bass, a typical local poli- 
tician of an interior neighborhood. Most 
critics have accepted the book not so 
much as a piece of fine creative literature, 
as for its accuracy in portraiture and skill 
in construction. 

Deland, Margaret. The Awakening of Helena 


Richie. Illustrated by Walter Appleton Clark. 
12mo, pp. 357. New York: Harper & Bros. $1.50. 


A few weeks ago an examination was 
made of the many reviews that have been 
printed of Mrs. Deland’s story. Not one 
of them failed to praise the book. ‘‘ Helena 
Richie’’ was the only one of the six best 
selling books of the autumn to which was 
accorded the unanimous approval of 
American reviewers. The story is be- 
yond question a contribution to real 
literature. We are inclined to believe it 
must be coupled with Mr. Wister’s ‘‘ Lady 
Baltimore’’ as the finest fiction produced 
in this country this year. 

Eggleston, George Cary. Blind Alleys: A Novel 


of Nowadays. 12mo, pp. 414. Boston: Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepherd Co. $1.50. 


“Blind Alleys’’ is a novel of the more 
typical and significant sides of New York 
life. It is full of curious episodes and 
mysteries such as abound in a great 
metropolis, and instinct with a realism not 
to be found in those novels that deal with 
extreme aspects of city life. Mr. Eggle- 
ston thus enters upon a field of fiction that 
offers a strong contrast to those of the 
Southern romances upon which his repu- 
tation is largely based. The characters 
of the story are lifelike and typical. 

Fogazzaro, Antonio. The Saint. Crown 8vo. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

Antonio Fogazzaro’s novel has raised a 
religious storm in Italy and has been 
promptly placed upon the Index of pro- 
hibited books by the authorities of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Estimates of 
it as exprest by European critics are 
varied and contradictory. In anti-clerical 
circles it is hailed as a literary masterpiece. 
Catholic organs, on the other hand, refer in 
slighting terms to its style and thesis. 
Some of the foremost English magazines 
praise it highly, and whatever may be the 
ultimate estimate of its intrinsic value, it 
is likely to be the most widely read of all 
its author’s works. 

Hichens, Robert. The Call of the Blood. Illus- 


trated by Orson Lowell. 12mo, pp. 485. New 
York: Harper & Bros. $1.50. 


Mr. Hichens’s new novel is having a 
wide reading. People are reminded by 
it of his notable success, ‘‘The Garden of 
Allah.”” It is all astir, with the simple 
joy of physical life, its environment being 
one in which human passion has deep 


roots. The scene opens in England, but 
is soon transported to Sicily, the chief 
characters being English folk. Some of 
the Sicilian descriptions are quite as re- 
markable as anything Mr. Hichens has 
done. 

Kipling, Rudyard. Puck of Pook’s Hill. Illus- 


trated by Arthur Rackham. 12mo. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 


The reviewers have found in Mr. Kip- 
ling’s new book gratifying evidence that 
he is coming back to his own again. In 
it has also been found new proof of his 
literary versatility. He has been likened 
to Scott in that, within smaller limits, he 
here shows similar powers in reconstruct- 
ing in imgination a by-gone age. ‘‘Puck 
of Pook’s Hill’’ is fit reading not only for 
adult readers, but for youthful minds as 
well, having, as has been said, a certain 
evanescent grace and charm which we 
associate with childhood. 


Moore, F. Frankfort. The Jessamy Bride. With 
pictures in colors by C. lan Gilbert. 12mo. 
New York: Duffield & Co. $2 net. 


This story by Mr. Moore is often referred 
to as the best among the many novels he 
has written. This is not alone due to the 
fact that several great figures in English 
literature fill its pages, Burke, Goldsmith, 
Johnson, and Boswell being among the 
number. It is due also to the delicate 
charm with which Mr. Moore’s tale is un- 
folded. The illustrations for this fine 
edition are excellent. Care has been ta- 
ken to make them historically accurate. 

Page, Thomas Nelson. On Newfound River. 
Illustrated in colors from drawings by John Edwin 


Jackson. 12mo, pp. 286. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


Mr. Page’s popular -story of sixteen 
years ago makes an attractive holiday 
book, adorned as it now is with the draw- 
ings of Mr. Jackson, and printed by 
DeVinne. It is not exactly the same book 
that we formerly knew, Mr. Page having 
enlarged it, with a view to giving a some- 
what fuller reflection to the life he under- 
took to depict. But he has not tried to 
amplify it to the dimensions of the novel. 

Schuyler, William [Translator and _ Editor]. 
Under Pontius Pilate. Being a part of the corre- 
spondence between Caius Claudius Proculus, in 
Judea, and Lucius Domitius Ahenobarbus, at Athens, 
in the year 28 and 29 A.D. With frontispiece and 


seven illustrations. 12mo, pp. 353. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.50. 


Mr. Schuyler essayed a difficult task, 
tho not one wholly new. These so- 
called letters from Caius Claudius Pro- 
culus read wonderfully like the letters 
of a real Roman patrician temporarily 
resident in Judea at the time of Christ 
and closely observant of the world-im- 
portant events which were taking place 
there. He followed Christ through his 
various journeys with the eager interest 
of a reporter or student, and then wrote 
of them to his friend Lucius Domitius, in 
Athens, with an amplitude and_hospi- 
tality of mind worthy of the best of 
Romans. 

Smith, F. ene. The Tides of Barnegat. 


Illustrated in.colors. 12m0o. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


Mr. Smith never writes a book failing to 
put his own vigorous personality into 
every line of it. ‘‘The Tides of Barnegat”’ 
throbs with life quite as much as did ‘‘Ca- 
leb West.” His craftmanship, perhaps, 
is even better shown in this work than in 
most of his other novels. In a closing 


scene where he describes a storm at sea, 
he pictures to us the real thing. 
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Williamson, C. N. and A. M. Rosemary. Illus- 


trated.. 12mo, sac... 8 ; 
Philips & Ca ae New » York: McChute, 


This little novel has distinction a 
literary aroma, that gives it a place: of 
its own among holiday books. Its plot 
is of the slightest, the interest depending 
almost wholly upon the art of the telling 
This is delicately and delightfully done 
and of course there is a happy ending to 
the story. The illustrations are done by 
a new process and are attractive. 
salam ale aie The Ra eae oe. 

Mr. Wister’s novel of the early summer 
ranks with the best of the year’s novels 
in literary quality and in a distinctive 
charm that is as exquisite as it is inde- 
scribable. The scene is Charleston of the 
present day. Men and women familiar 
with the social life of that metropolis of 
a bygone age declare that Mr. Wister has 
caught everything with surprizing accur- 
acy—the present-day social life, the ante- 
bellum survivals, the Northern invaders. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Beebe, C. William. The in of the Sun: A 
Chronicle of Nature’s Year. ith 52 full-page 
illustrations by Walter King Stone, and numerous 
vignettes and photographs from life. Royal 8vo, 
pp. xii-345. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $6 net. 


The author of this volume is the curator 
of ornithology in the New York Zoo- 
logical Park, and a recognized authority 
on natural history and cognate subjects. 
In the present work, which is sumptu- 
ously bound and richly illustrated, he 
exhibits familiar objects from unusual 
points of view. He takes the reader 
through all the seasons of the year, and 
the marvels that mark each season are 
described , and pictured. The haunts, 
the habits, and, one may say, the very 
personality of the interesting little in- 
habitants of field, wood, and river are 
revealed and explained to the reader. 
Drawings in color, as well as photographs 
from life, add to the interest of the Look. 


Christy, Howard Chandler. The American Girl. 
Profusely illustrated in color and accompanied by 
text. Large 8vo, pp. 157. New York: Moffat, 
Yard & Co. $2.50 net. 


That paragon, the American Girl, achieves 
her apotheosis in the glowing pages and 
pictures of Mr. Christy’s new volume. 
Pen and pencil have done justice to the 
subject, and what more can be said for 
the artist than that? Naturally the great- 
er interest centers in the illustrations, 
which are numerous and present great 
variety and contrasts. : 

Parsons, Thomas Williams. Circum: Precordia. 
Portland, Me. Thomas B. Mosher. $2 net. 

This volume contains transcripts into 
verse of the ‘‘Collects of the Holy Catholic 
Church as they are set forth by the 
Church of England, together with a few 
poems,’’ arrangements having been made 
for it with the owner of Dr. Parsons’s 
copyright. The book is not so widely 
known as it should be. Dr. Parsons’s 
rendering into verse of passages originally 
conceived jn beautiful prose was a re- 
markable achievement. It must have 
seemed a daring undertaking, but the 
manner of its accomplishment has dis- 
pelled all fears. The present edition is 
on Ven Gelder handmade paper, the 
text being printed within red lines. It is 
bound in half vellum boards, the edition 
being limited to four hundred and fifty 
copies. The publishers also issue fifty 
copies on Japan vellum, the price being 
four dollars: 

















‘In angel evening hours and days of rain, 


CHRISTMAS POETRY. 


To the Christ-Child in an Old Masterpiece. 
By IsaBELLA HowE FIskE. 


For a much-needed coin, a payment slight, 
Mayhap thy mother brought thee, long ago, 
To the young Botticelli’s studio; oes. 
And since the room was str. ngely full of bright, 
Mysterious things, as any baby might, 

















From a photograph by Alinari of Botticelli’s painting now 
Uifizi Gallery, Florence. 


Thou didst smile and reach out to them. Even so 
The world to-day thy babyhood doth know, 

For as the Christ-Child’s seemed it in the sight 

Of that great painter of the infant-Christ 

And angel-guardianed nativity; 

And many, weary, come from over-sea, 

Drawn by thy smile that hath men’s hearts sufticed.— 











But thou didst grow and go thy peasant way, 
And didst not know that thou wert Christ one day. | 
—From The American Magazine (December). 


| 
| 
In the Children’s Room. | 


By ARTHUR STRINGER. 


Since she had always been a child among 

Her children, speaking with their tongue, 

And telling o’er their tales, and making seem 
More true to life each little childish dream, 

She at the last had murmured, ‘‘You must take 
My place with them, now, for the old time’s sake.”’ 


So he, that empty Christmas morning, went 

Up to the Children’s Room, where she had spent 
Such joyous hours, such evenings intimate, 
Where still, it seemed, some ghost of her must wait. 
Then suddenly upon his spirit weighed 

A sense of want that left him half afraid 

Of all the vast house and its emptiness, 

Of all the ache his heart could not express. 


He, overwise, unreconciled, austere, 

Combating all his grim world year by year, 

Had grown more cold, more scornful of his kind, 
And so, in toil, life’s solace sought to find,— 

A man who would not think, and could not wait, 
A lonely heart that built on work and hate, 

That sought the last but not the best of creeds, 
And in engulfing effort drugged its needs. 


But in the Children’s Room he stooped above 
The childish heads life gave scant time to love. 
Wide-eyed they studied him, and bravely then 
He struggled with the tears that iron men 

Must seldom know, for, turning to the wall, 
There on three simple pictures chanced to fall 
His gaze, embittered with the ache 

Of all his unillumined life’s mistake. 


They were the simple pictures She had told 
Strange stories of, above each head of gold, 


Crooning the same tale o’er and o’er again, 
Until each listening child that ’round her knelt 
With her the beauty of the story felt— 

The simple history that day by day 
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A Customer Asks a Question. 


A customer writes: You say Ivory Soap is 
99%. per cent. pure. Why do you not make it 
100 per cent. pure? 

For the reason that it is not practicable to do 
so. ‘There must be some substance in soap which 
is not soap, just as there must be some alloy in 
gold. And for the selfsame reason—to hold it 
together. 

The ambition of a good soap maker is to pro- 
duce a soap with a minimum of impurity. Ivory 
Soap fulfills this requirement. It contains less than 
one-fourteenth as much impurity as a gold coin does. 


Ivory Soap 
WORE 994440 Per Cent. Pure 








She softly told, and while she lulled away 





The only ash can that won’t 
break——-start a fire. 


Witt’s Ash Can 


.is infinitely stronger than the smooth, soldered, metal cans 
which dent every time the ash man bangs them against his 
cart, and which in time split open at the soldering. 
Witt’s ash can is not soldered. 
It is fanged and riveted and heavy steel bands, riveted around the top 
and bottom, increase its s'rength, It has close-fitting lid and is jreproo/. 
The best is alwavs imitated the only way to know that you are getting 
Witt’s is to look for the word W it’s on can and lid. ‘ 
SIZES—Wirtt’s Can, No. 1, 153(x25 inches; No, 2, 
18x25; No. 3, 204%x25. Witt’s Palit, No. 7, § gallons; 
No. 8, 7 gallons. 
All steel, corrugated, galvanized, water-tight, odor proof 
(close-fitting lid.) 
Ask at the stores for Witt’s Can and look for ‘‘ Witt’s Can”? stamped on 
the lid and bottom. ‘‘Known by the yellow label.” 


If not on sale in your town order direct from us. Use it and if you don’t 
like it, we’ll pay for its return and promptly refund your money. 


The Witt Cornice Co., Dept. K, Cincinnati, O. 
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as an investment, not dabbled in ¥ 
as a short-time speculation, affords 
the surest protection and the most liberal 
returns of any investment in the world. 
The business of this Company is restricted 
by its Charter to investment in real estate, 
and its fixed policy still further confines its 
operations to New York real estate in the 
direct line of the City’s greatest growth— 
the safest and most profitable investment 
in which money can be engaged. In the 
enlargement of this business in a field 
affording almost unlimited cpportunities for 
further investment, we are offering our 
per cent. Bonds in either of the fsllowing 
forms : 


os 


ae 


6% Coupon Bonds—for income investment 
—purchasable at par in multiples of $100; interest pay- 
able semi-annually by coupons attached; maturing in 
ten years and meanwhile subject to withdrawal on inter- 
est payment dates after two years. 


6% Accumulative Bonds—forincome funding 
—purchasable on installments during 10,15 or 20 years 
and enabling the person without capital available for 
income investment to accumulate a definite capital ina 
given time by simply investing each year the equivalent 
of an ordinary interest on the amount desired. This 
form also carries cash values after two years. The 
yeavly pavment rates per $1,600 Bond are: 10-vearterm, 
$71.57; 15-year term, $40.53; 20-year term, $25.65. 


UR Bond issue enables small investors to 
5 share to the extent of 6 per cent. in the 
certain profit-earning power of New 
York real estate, without the risk and expenses 
incident to the individual buying and handling of 
property, and to obtain steady and fixed returns 
without waiting to sell or lease. By investing in 
our Bonds you are not only enabled to secure the 
full 6 per cent. return your money earns, without 
division with a middleman, but you enjoy the 
added advantage of knowing where and how 
your money is invested. A-R-E Six’s are 
secured by Assets of $8,364,909.97, including 
Capital and Surplus of $1,285,047.03, accumu- 
lated during more than eighteen years of uninter- 
rupted success. 


F you are interested in saving money or in 
investing money already saved, you owe 
it to yourself to thoroughly investigate 

these Bonds and the business upon which they 
are based. Write for our literature giving full 
information regarding A-R-E  Six’s, including 
map of New York City showing location of 
the properties upon which they are based, and 
giving other facts of interest. 


American Real Estate Company 
714 Dun Building, 290 Broadway, New York 


THE KLIP BINDER 


You can cover a magazine in 
five seconds. It is the BEST 
Binder for magazines in the 
Reading-room. 














Illustrated price 
list free. Sample, postpaid, 75c. 


H. H. Ballard, 327 Pittsfield, Mass. 
Card Press $5. Larger, $18 
A 


Print M 
Money saver, maker. — 
— n easy, printed rules. Write 
1 ) WW factory for catalog, presses, 


a type, paper, cards. 
ar § THE PRESS (0. Meriden, Conn. 





Circulars, books, newspaper 


- 
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Some passing tear, some momentary grief, 

She left them richer with a new belief,— 

While he, torn with his century’s disease 

Of restless doubt, sought never dreams like these! 


One picture was but a shepherd boy 

With gazing eyes and brow illumed with joy. 
His sheep he saw not, nor the wide gray waste 
Of mild Judean midnight, for he faced 

A star, a strange star in the Eastern sky; 
And like a little wind there wandered by 

A breath of Peace, and o’er the troubled earth 
A new tranquillity sighed into birth. 


The second picture showed a mother bent 
Above a new-born Child. She was not spent 
Nor worn, but gazed with ever wistful love 
Down on the Child. The lowly roof above 
Their heads was but a stable, yet the face 
Of him called Jesus filled that humble place 
With mystic glory, and the serried wings 

Of angels drooped to guard his slumberings. 


The last scene was that of the wise men low 

Before the Child. A wonder seemed to grow 

Upon them as they watched, and they fell prone 
Before the Infant as before a throne; 

And as the mother marveled, lo, on her 

| They heaped their frankincense and gold and myrrh. 
(The wise men these, he mused, who saw afar 

And knew and understood their better star!) 


With what was half self-hate and half regret 
The man on whom the fever and the fret 

Of life had left its ashes, slowly turned 

Back to his little children who had learned 
What he had lost. . . . Then to his vision came 
A picture like the first, yet not the same. 


It showed the Child of old with sorrows crowned: 
It showed a dusty cavalcade that wound 

By pool and rock and path, until, behold, 

From one high plain there suddenly unrolled 
The sun-bleached slopes, and on their heaving breast, 
In all its thousand-roofed and walled unrest, 
Jerusalem flashed back from tower and dome 
| Judea’s pride, the pomp that still was Rome! 

One dust-stained Man, with troubled eyes stood long 
| And gazed on tower and wall and heard the song 
| Of swarming street and life too feverish grown; 
' And as he watched, in silence, and alone, 
| Up o'er his brooding face a sorrow crept, 
And Christ, its Savior, o’er the city wept! 





And strangely then the man who knew 

No childlike faith, his little children drew 
About his knee—''For surely on this day 
Christ is re-born,”” he murmured, ‘‘as you say!’’ 


—From Good Housekeeping (December). 


Ecce Homo. 


By Wiriit1am Hervey Woops. 


‘““O thou that comest past the stars 
And past the utmost bound that bars 
Us from unguessed infinity, 
What hast thou seen along the road, 
What marvels vast thy pathway strewed, 
The long, long path to Calvary?”’ 


‘*T saw the Sower down his brown fields striding 
Fling wide the fruitful grain, 

I saw the foxes in the old tombs hiding 
By white towns veiled in rain.” 


‘‘But this we that are men may see— 

Did no great Voices speak with thee 
A-journeying to Jerusalem? 

Thou that hast walked with Life and Death 


A Royal Christmas Gift for Music Lovers 


Delicate expression. rich harmony, perfect modulation, 
and an unlimited repertoire are the qualities that distinguish 
a really high grade music box from inferior instruments and 
make such a box an ideal entertainer in every home. In 
| the celebrated ‘‘Mira”’ with its harp-zither accompaniment, 
'a perfect blending of piano and organ tones is secured, 
This superb box is manufactured in Switzerland by the 
world’s most expert music box makers. On page 871 this 
ideal Christmas gift is offered to Literary Digest readers on 
! ten days’ trial. Do not fail to read the announcement, 
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AS AN eo 


INEXPENSIVE 
GIFT 





The New York Standard 
“STOP-WATCH” 





Chronograph 


Will ever be a daily—yes, hourly 
reminder of the donor. 

Recording 4 seconds it will be 
doubly of value to your friend 
whether he is engaged in Scientific 
lines, a Physician, Surgeon, Nurse, 
Motorist, Athlete or Business Man. 
This watch is the only one made 
in America and the only one 


FULLY GUARANTEED. 


ALL JEWELERS SELL THEM. 


NEW YORK STANDARD WATCH COMPANY 


118-138 Woodward St., Jersey City, N. J. 











THE FUNNIEST BOOK OUT! 


Animal Serials 


Collected Cartoons by 
E. WARDE BLAISDELL 


Large 
8 vo 
Cloth 
$7.00 net 


Postage 10c. 






Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co., 
New York 

















LEANLINESS OF OPERATION 
cl one of the strong ESS | that has helped to earn tke 
present world-wide reputation and endorsement of the 
DAUS TIP TOP DUPLICATOR 
No printer s ink used, thus avoiding soiled hands and cloth- 
ing. Noexpensive supplies. Always ready for use. 100 
— copies from pen-writtea and 50 copies from 
type-written origins!. Sent on ten days’ 
trial without deposit. Complete Dupli- 
cator, cap size, (prints 81g x 13 inches), 
? conitans 16 feet of rolled printing surface 
(which can. be used over and over again), 
2 bottles of Ink, Rubber and Powder.  Cir- 
¢ cular of larger sizes upon request. Dealers 
wanted. Take advantage of our trial offer, 
Felix P. Daus Duplicator Co., Daus Bldg., 111 John Street, New York 
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A Snowy ‘Standard’ Lavatory 


of Porcelain Enamel completes the comfort of your bed- 
room, and by eliminating the unsightly washstand, adds 
a finished note of charm to its intimate beauty. It is pure 
white and sanitary—an aid to cleanliness—a preserver of 
health, and a source of unlimited satisfaction to the possessor. 


Our Book “‘MODERN BATHROOMS” shows man: 
beautiful Lavatory designs suitable for bedrooms with 
prices in detail. It also tells you how to plan, buy and 
arrange your bathroom, and illustrates many beautiful and 
inexpensive as well as luxurious rooms, showing the cost of 
each fixture in detail, together with many hints on decoration, 
tiling, etc. It is the most complete and beautiful booklet 
eve issued on the subject, and contains 100 pages. 

for six cents postage, and the name of your plumber and 
architect (if saleised) 


CAUTION : Every piece of “Standard” Ware bears 
our “Standard” ‘‘Green and Gold’’ guarantee label, 
and has our trade-mark “Standevd” cast on the outside. 
Unless the label and trade-mark are on the fixture it is 
not “Standard” Ware. Refuses ubstitutes—they are all 
inferior and will cost more in the end. The word 
“Staudard” is stamped on all our nickeled brass fittings : 
specify them and see that you get the genuine trimmings 
with your bath and lavatory, etc. 


The ABOVE “Copley” Lavatory, Plate P503-B can be procured from any plumber at a cost approximating $34.00— 


not counting freight, labor or piping. 


Address Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Der. 35, Pittsburgh, US.A. 


Office and Showrooms in New York: “Stasard” Building, 35-37 West 31st Street 


London, England, 22 Holburn Viaduct, E. C, 


New Orleans: Cor. Baronne and St. Joseph Streets 


Pittsburgh Showrooms: 949 Penn Avenue 


Louisville: 325-329 West Main Street 


Cleveland: 208-210 Huron Street 
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What to Demand in a 
Closet | 


tle ck 


Absolute cleanliness 
assured by water ca- .) 


ty and Width o ~ = 
me surface in feat ie 


Water jet at bottom 

bowl, which cleanses 
the inside of the trap, o= 
and insures bowl being 
absolutely washed out, 







Water seal of unusual 

— depth, making escape 

Sewer gas impos- 
sible. 


Vacuum chamber into 
which entire contents 
“\. of bowl are drawn by 
syphonic action. 


To know what a closet should be 
to be safe, study the sectional view show- 
ing the principle and action of the Sy-CLo Closet. 
If your closet is not self-cleaning, odorless, positive in its 
action when flushed, replace it with tue Sy-CLo,—‘‘the closet of health’’. 
The Sy-CLo Closet ovorcomes tue offensive and dangerous faults of 


the common closet of the wash-out variety by its syphonic action. In 1 
addition to a copious flush of water from. above, a powerful jet of water 

rs he b This starts the flow of water ‘over the 
retaining rim into the soil pipe, where a vacuum, or suction is formed, 
into which the entire contents of the bowl are drawn. If your closet 
merely empties without thoroughly washing the bowl, replace it with the 


enters at the bottom of the bowl. 


TRADE MARE 








li 





[December 8, 


In lands forbid to mortal breath, 
What secrets are unloosed of them?’’ 


‘I heard what games the children’s 
There in your markets met, 

I heard the price two tiny birds were bri 
That I remember yet.” 


feet were winging 


Nnging— 


“‘Nay, Lord, but show some wonder done 

Now, or in times ere times begun, 
That flashes forth thy Deity; 

Light with a look a new-made world, 

Or stay the swift hours onward whirled, 
Till we forget. Gethsemane.” 


‘I knew, I knew, ere Eden’s rose was blowing, 
Prick of the twisted thorn— 
The nails, the darkness, and the warm blood flowing 
I knew—and I was born.” ; 
—From Scribner's Magazine (December). 





Kyrie Eleison. 
By Evsiz Casszeicne Kino. 


I feel the beat of thy wakening pulse 
Under my maiden. breast, 

Anda stir of life within my heart, 
And a sound of voices blest, 

Close to my éar; and rising high 

Js the Star of prophecy— 

O little Son, O little Son, 

But what of Calvary? 


I hear the song that the angels sing, 
And the shepherds quaint come down 
From the Syrian hills to worship thee 
And the light of thy spirit crown 
Sheds its rays on mighty kings 
Humble, with bended knee— 

O little Son, O little Son, 

But what of Calvary? 


My eyes are strained to a vision sad. 
At the end of troubled years 
I seem to see an evil throng 







The Sy-Clo Closet as shown by the illustration of the sectional view, 
is formed in a single piece—fine hand-moulded china—without a crack or 
crevice where impurity can lodge. Unaffected by water, acid or wear. 
No enamel to chip orcrack. If your closet is different in any respect, it 
is unsafe. Replace it with the Sy-Cro. 


The name ‘‘Sy-CLo” on a closet guarantees that it is made under the direction 
and supervision of the Potteries Selling Company, of the best materials, and with the 
aid of the best engincering skill, and has the united endorsement of eighteen of the 
leading potteries of America. 

FREE. Send us the name of your plamber, and we will send you a 
valuable booklet *“ Household Health’”’. Mt will tell you how to be eetnin 
of the sanitation of your home, and may explain the cause of past illnesses 
you have never understood. 


Lavatories of every size and design made of the same material as the 


And a day of scalding tears. 

There are shadowed thorns upon thy brow, 
And a dark, cruel cross I see— 

O little Son, O little Son, 

There cometh Calvary! 


Thy baby hand in mine I hold, 

And scan the dimpled palm. : 

O God, there are marks of wounds therein 
And I may not save from harm! 

I may hold thee close and writhe in vain 






Sy-CLo Closet. 


POTTERIES SELLING COMPANY, Trenton, N. J. 
























a SANITARY : 
‘ HEALTHFUL + WARM - 


ED Clothing should be warm and light. Blankets and 

thick quilts should never be put upon the bed, The weight 
1s depressing. retums perspiration, causes nightmare and 1s un- 
healthy. Paper Blankets cre wermer than woolen, 
and weigh only ten ounces each. Made of strene sterilized 
paper, kid finish, will not ship. Cost less then warhing bien. 
kets. They are an application of A Well-known Sci- 
entific Principle. Worn between sheet and topcover 
PRICE $3.00 A DOZEN, F 0 B. Cincinnati, or we 
will send two full s1ze for sample, postpaid, for 1.00. Also 
make the fimons Paner Piapers that Appeal to 
the mother ofthe babe to be worn inside the regular 
diaper and destroyed when soiled. 75 cents per 100 F.O B., 
Cineinnats. or will mail 50, poetymd. for $1.00. If skeptical 
send 10cts. in stamps for samples of dixpers. 


WHITELAW PAPER GOODS CO, 
Dept. 2, Cincinuati, Ohio 
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ThisCompany pays6 per cent. 
a year on Certificates of De- 
posit running for two years or longer. 


These certificates are issued in 
denominations of $100, and are 
backed by actual improved real es- 
tate security of over three times their 
face value. 

They are as safe as a govern- 
ment bond, yet are within reach of 
almost anyone. 

5 per cent. on savings subject 
to withdrawal at any time. 

Write to-day for the book. 
CALVERT 
MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT CO., 
1045 Calvert Bidg., Baltimore, Md. 


In a mother’s agony— 
© little Son, O little Son, 
There cometh Calvary! 
—From The Metropolitan Magazine (December). 


Glory of Winter. 
By Curtis H1ppDen. Pace. 


What joy to face the sting of the air, to feel 

The hard and hale and hearty buffeting air, 

To meet the rush of the rollicking winds a-reel, 

To call to the cold in his caves and fling him a 
dare! 


Shout loud to the spirit of snow and challenge him 
forth, 

Beg of the sleet to bite and the frost be bold. 

Hail to the winds of Winter, come down from the 
North! 

Thrill body and nerve and brain with the sting 
of the cold! 


Bathe all thy being deep in the stream of the storm, 

And drink long drafts, lung-full, of its free-flung 
flood, 

Till every vein is aglow and throbbing end warm, 

Thrilled through and through with the health of 
the leaping blood. 


So bathe thy soul in the joy of unyielding strife, 
A bitter cordial to sweeten the taste of life. 











—From Appleton’s Magazine (December). 
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Four Superb 





Color Pictures 
By 
Maxfield 











The original paintings 
of these subjects have 
_ lately been exhibited in 
the principal art galleries 
of New York, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, Wash- 
ington, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, 
Grand Rapids, ete. 


Parrish 








The 


Maxfield Parsiok Calendar 
For 1907 


HIS is unquestionably one of the most beautiful calendars 
ever produced. The subjects are three-color repro- 
ductions and include “Spring,” “Summer” (shown 

below), and “Harvest”—the best of Mr. Parrish’s recent 
paintings—now being exhibited in the principal American art 
galleries. It makes an ideal Christmas gift. When the cal- 
endars have served their purpose, each subject may be framed 
—making handsome pictures for the den, library, or parlor. 
Printed in full colors and mounted on fine art paper and bound 


ae ee so eos v0 with heavy tasselated silk cord.. Flat in boxes, $2.50 list. 
Spring 























Go to the best stationery, book, art, pic- 
ture, jewelry, or department store in e 
your town and ask for this calendar. ts 








They have it or can get it. Insist /“y ws 

, ee ee ae 
upon seeing it. OY 
F i. Pid ord * 
If they will not get a copy for you, send money-order direct Ps oem OSS 
to us and we will ship the calendar boxed, and packed oe. pete +s 

° > 

flat, express charges prepaid. Address 5° oe a Cee s & 

*O é ” 
CALENDAR DEPARTMENT my og e Sse ‘Oe 

¢ ; 

P. F. COLLIER & SON /,.° &5. af Sot Me 
eyes gs sg peavengnn 414 West Thirteenth St., New York a Pe “ & Pia te 
Summer BE SURE AND READ COUPON pwre° Pr FO Oe fy 4° 
SSF SLY FEI SE a Fae 9 
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SARS Le. See age 


| 4 ie presentation of a set of 
Globe“Wernicke ‘‘Elastic’’ Book 

Cases performs a double service by ex- 
tending a recognition to the intelligence 
of the recipient, while reflecting good 
judgment on the part of the giver. 

Both naturally realize that no other 
article of furniture combines to so great 
an extent the elements of utility and 
beauty, while allowing such free exer- 
cise of individual taste in the matter of 
selection and arrangement. 

Discriminating buyers know that the 
term ‘* Globe“Wernicke’’ instantly identi- 
fies the best sectional book-case obtain- 
able. Made in both dead and polish 
finish—quartered oak and mahogany. 
Carried in stock by over 1200 agents., 
Prices uniform everywhere. Where 
not represented we ship on approval,’ 
freight paid. 

Write for Catalogue M 106, con- 
taining color supplement showing seven 
different finishes appropriate for libraries. 


The Globe: Wernicke Co. 


CINCINNATI. 
BRANCH STORES: NEW YORK, 380-382 Broadway; 
BOSTON, 91-93 Federal St.; CHICAGO, 224-228 Wabash Ave. 

















Direct from the Artist's 


Studio 
2 
OOe ; 4 
1 = 49 
és 


Queens 


(Hearts, Diamonds, 
Clubs, Spades. ) 


A dainty conceit, executed 
and published in the most attrac- 
tive manner. Just the thing 


For Den or Library 


Nothing could be nicer for 
Xmas. Exquisitely colored; on 
extra heavy vellum mounts, 
11x20, ready for framing. With 
or without calendar pads. Copy- 
right by theartist. and sent direct 
by him on receipt of price, $1.00 
each, or $3.00 for the series of 4. 
Money refunded if you are in any 
way disappointed. 


John C. Frohn 


7 C Water §t., Boston, Mass, 








FOR XMAS 
BOOK PLATE GIFTS. 1,000 for 

$10.00 or thereabouts. 
Give idea and we will send free, rough sketch, estimate 
and booklet on Book Plates. “EVANS,”’ Century 
Building, Cleveland, O. 





Old Books and Magazines Bought and Sold 
AMERICAN MaGazine Excuaner, St. Lous, Mo. 
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PERSONAL. 


From Switchman to Railroad President.— 
James T. Harahan, who replaces Stuyvesant Fish 
as president of the Illinois Central Railroad, is 
described in the directories as having ‘‘entered 
railway service’’ in 1861, but the books neglect to 
say that he entered it in overalls, as switchman in 
the yards at Alexandria, Va. Within eight years, 
however, he was in charge of the operation of the 
Shelby Railroad, and a few years later he was 
general manager of the Louisville & Nashville. 
Since then ke has been in the management of a 
censiderable number of important roads in the 
South and Middle West. A writer in the New York 
Times who relates these facts gives the following 


sketch of his personality : 


As he appears at work in his office Harahan more 
resembles a prosperous, middle-aged farmer, who 
has called concerning a shipment of wheat, than the 
president of the Illinois Central. He is of medium 
height and build, having lost his corpulent appear- 
ance within the last few years. His head is large 
and so are all of his features; his forehead the 
higher because of steadily encroaching baldness; 
his eyes betoken shrewdness and geniality; his nose 
prominent, the upper lip covered with a stringy 
mustache, and the lower jaw cleft and resolute. 
His attire is extremely cimple, smacking of the 


flaring. He is a well-preserved man, but his age— 
63—is apparent. 

He is slow to speak on any subject; his manner 
of speech betrays excess of caution, born, perhaps, 
of experience. It is told that one day years ago, 


him up on the telephone, representing himself as 
the reporter from another newspaper, in whom 
Harahan had great confidence, thus obtaining from 
the railway man a valuable bit of information under 
pledge of secrecy. The next day Harahan dis- 
covered how he had been tricked. Since then 
Harahan talks with no one concerning business 
over the telephone. If the business is urgent he 
has his secretary talk for him. 

Instances are on record when in personal inter- 
views he has considered tso strict adherence to verac- 
ity inadvisable. Such an instance was his assurance, 
given the press on his return to Chicago, November 
2, that he had been away on an inspection trip, and 
knew nothing of a special meeting of the Illinois 
Central to take place in New York city, when, as it 
afterward transpired, he had just returned from 
Gotham and there had affixt his signature to a call 
for the special meeting. 

It can be said safely that Harahan, while execu- 
tive head of the Central, will be a faithful subordi- 
nate of the man who put him in his present position 
—Harriman. There will be no discord, because 
Harahan is discreet—his ambition has metes and 
bounds. Charles M. Hayes, president of the 
Southern Pacific, who refused to execute the orders 
of Harriman after the latter had acquired control 
of that road, and whom Harriman forthwith induced 
to resign by the payment of a money consideration, 
is an object-lesson that will not be ignored by 
Harahan. 


Christmas in the German Emperor’s Family. 
—Emperor William of Germany is generally depicted 
as one of the most dignified of monarchs, a man 
whose sense of his own dignity is sometimes almost 
ridiculously exaggerated. Wolf von Schierbrand, 
in the December Lippincott’s Magazine, contributes 
a few side-lights on this weakness of the Kaiser. 
He admits that there are often grounds for the 
popular belief in Emperor William’s pride in himself, 
and adds: ‘‘But to see the Kaiser at Christmas is 
to see a man who has shed all these pretensions of 
a demigod; one who has stept down from his 


pedestal to become a good plain burgher, over- 





flowing with the milk of human-kindness.” He 


‘fold school,’’ with the collar open at the throat and | 


a newspaper reporter, unknown to Harahan, called | 
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ObNSOVN 
CLAW 


FREE 


Write For This 10c. Can 
of Johnson’s Prepared 
Wax and Try it on 
Your Furniture. 


We want everyone to know that Johnson’s 
Prepared Wax is the finest preparation in 
the world for cleaning, preserving and polish- 
ing furniture, and will therefore send, upon 
request, a 10c. can to prove our claim. 
Send us your name with two 2-ct. stamps for 
ncaa postage and we will forward the can 

ree. 

You apply Johnson’s Prepared Wax with 
cloth to any finished wood and rub to a 
polish with dry cloth. It cleans, preserves 
and polishes the wood in one operation. 


JOHNSON’S 
PREPARED WAX 


‘‘A Complete Finish and Polish for All Wood.”’ 


For Furniture, Woodwork and Floors 


It produces a beautiful, lasting and sani- 
tary finish and polish to which dirt and dust 
will not adhere. It will not show scratches, 
blister, peel off or crack. Fine for linoleum, 
oilcloth and leather. Johnson’s Prepared 
Waxis sold by all dealers in paint—10 and 
25 ct. packages and larger size cans. 

If you will mention edition LD 12 we will 
send you in addition to free sample, our new 
illustrated 48-page book, “The Proper Treat- 
ment for Floors, Woodwork and Furniture,” 
complimentary. Write to-day. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 


“The Wood-Finishing Authorities”’ 











Living-Music-Box 


is the registered name for my 


genuine 
Geisler-Andreasberg-Roller 
U, S. Pat. No. 50853 
a@ special-bred strain of Canaries 
di:ectly imported from our own | 
hatcheries in Germany. Their song }¥ 
is entirely different from the ordi- 
nary Canary, and far superior to 
anything you have ever heard. It is 
simply marvelous how a little bird J 
like this can bring forth such a 
volume of sweet, rich, melodious 
tunes, 


Guaranteed Day and Night 
Songsters $5 


Other varieties from $2 up. 
Sent by express anywhere in the 
U. 8. or Canada, alive arrival at express o' ™ 
Reware of imitators. Cage and bird’s inside wing must be 
stamped with my registered Trade-Mark, ‘‘Living-Music-Box,’’ or 
not genuine. 








Kahuka, Oahu, Hawali, April 21, 1906. 
Received my Geisler-Roller in perfect condition, I never heard 
such sweet notes before. Thank you, Mr, Geisler, for your fair 
treatment. L. I. Bourke, 
Large illustrated catalog, IRE Deo testimonials free. 


GEISLER’S BIRD STORE, Dept. 78, Omaha, Neb. 








S Largest Mail Order Bird House in the World. Estab. 1888. } 











POEMS WANTED, also 
Musical Compositions. e 4 
Royalty, Publish and or e 

FREE of charge. 


aA lod 
GEO JABERG MUSIC CO. 187 W. 7in St., Cincinnati, 0. 
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then gives some few pictures of the Emperor at this 
season of the year: 


Every Christmas Eve, when early dusk gathers in 
anorthern clime, wrapt in an ample cape mantle, 
wholly unattended and not easily recognizable, it 
is his custom to stroll through his park around the 
Neues Palais, where the boughs are laden with 
feathery snow, and then through Potsdam. His 
pockets are full of gold and silver pieces, and like 
another Santa Claus he distributes his bounty to 
the children and humbler folk he meets. Nobody 
is overlooked—the men at the sentry-boxes; the 
park laborers and the white-haired gardeners in 
Sans-Souci; the crippled veteran and the sturdy 
beggar—each and every one receives his dole. 

Often he pays at Christmas debts of courtesy 
incurred during the year. To Baron von Lyncker, 
his marshal of the household, he sent a magnificent 
present (worth about $10,000), a chest of solid 
silver plate, in recognition of the extra and rather 
vexatious labors that official had had to perform 
during the year 1900, the year when the Crown 
Prince attained his majority. To Dr. von Leuthold, 
his body physician, he handed a fine gold repeater, 
set in precious stones and bearing the motto 
** Suaviter in modo, fortiter in re.’’ This had reference 
to a past difference in opinion between the doctor 
and his imperial patient. 


In the royal household the Christmas festivities 
are conducted on an elaborate scale, and yet, we are 
told, in the same spirit which makes the day dear 


to the heart of all the German people. Of the 


manner of distributing the gifts we read: 


The Bescheerung (as the distribution c‘ gifts 
under the spreading Christmas tree is called in 
Germany) is divided into two parts. First comes 
‘the one of the members of the imperial household 
from the meanest kitchen scullion upward, and 
‘this takes place in a large gallery of the Neues 
Palais. Hundreds of small tables are placed there, 





NO MEDICINE 
But Change of Fvod Gave Final Relief 


Most diseases start in the alimentary canal 
—stomach and bowels. 

A great deal of our stomach and bowel 
troubles come from eating too much starchy 
and greasy food. 

The stomach does not digest any of the 
starchy food we eat—white bread, pastry, 
potatoes, oats, etc. —these things are digested 
in the small intestines, and if we eat too 
much, as most of us do, the organs that 
should digest this kind of food are overcome 
by excess of work, so that fermentation, 
indigestion, and a long train of ails result. 

To much fat also is hard to digest and this 
is changed into acids, sour stomach, belch- 
ing gas, and a bloated, heavy feeling. 

In these conditions a change from indi- 
gestible foods to Grape-Nuts will work 
wonders in not only relieving the distress 
but in building up a strong digestion, clear 
brain and steady nerves. A Wash. woman 
writes : 

“About five years ago I suffered with bad 
stomach— ae taro indigestion, constipa- 
tion—caused, I know now, from eating 
starchy and greasy food. 

“I doctored for two years without any 
benefit. The doctor told me there was no 
cure forme. I couldnot eat anything with- 
out ges, bameee Pi in my back and 
sides, and I became discouraged. 

‘A friend recommended Grape-Nuts and 
I began to use it. In less than two weeks I 
began to feel better and inside of two months 
I was a well woman and have been ever 
since. 

“‘T can eat anything I wish with pleasure. 
We eat Grape-Nuts and cream for breakfast 
and are very fond of it.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. ead the 
little book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. “‘ There’s a reason.’ 


THE 
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“Fancy Dress 


OU need no longer worry about entertaining. 
We will tell you how to entertain with Con- 
gress Cards in so many novel ways that the 
interest and enjoyment of each entertainment will 
never flag for a moment. 
© a we ask, inreturn, is that you will try Congress 
ards. 

For we know that if you do try Congress Cards, 
you will never play with any others. 

Congress Cards are not ordinary cards. 

You find in them a quality—an exclusiveness, 
thoroughly in harmony with refined surroundings. 

They have magnetic playing qualities which 
make them a most suitable basis for your enter- 
taining. 

That is why your guests, 
Once seated with crisp new 
packs of Congress Cards, 
will entertain themselves. 

And now, for novelty in 
your entertainments, we 
have published a book, 
“Entertaining with Cards.” 

Among the many enter- 
tainments fully described in 
this book are: 


“Fancy Dress Card Parties” 


(Historical Card Party, Shakespearean Card Party, Dickens Card 
Party, Masquerade Party.) 
be of miscellaneous character, or may be con- 
fined to historical personages, Dickens or Shakespearean characters, 
etc., at the discretion of the hostess. Invitations for a Shakes- 
pearean Card Party may read: 
To Mr. and Mrs. Richard Smith. 
Greeting: * 
“Lend thy serious hearing to what I shall unfold.”—Hamlet. 
“Sir (and Lady), you are very welcome to our house, 
It must appear in other ways than words, 
Therefore I scant this breathing courtesy.” 
—Merchant of Venice. 


“Costumes ma; 


“Say, what abridgment 
Have you for this evening ?’”"—Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
“Whist will be the pastime—passing excellent. 
—Taming of the Shrew. 
“If your love do not persuade you to come 
Let not my letter.”—Merchant of Venice. 
April twenty-first, at eight o'clock. Mr. and Mrs. Geo, Brown. 
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ongress 
Cards 


Card Parties” 


‘‘Tally Cards may be decorated with pen or 
brush Stratford scenes, or with illustrations of 
scenes from Shakespeare’s plays.” 

Prizes, favors, appropriate and inexpensive 
decorations, costumes, menus, etc., are easily 
arranged by following the directions in this book. 

Under the same heading of ““Fancy Dress Card 
Parties,” the book describes celebrations in 
honor of our Presidents in rotation; Masquerade 
Card Parties, etc. Thecardsin keeping with the 
spirit of these entertainments are Congress Cards, 
with Jn Old Madrid, Parisian, George Washington, 
Chefoo, Minuet, Pocahontas, and other fancy cos 
tume backs. 

The backs of Congress 
Cards are miniature art 
gems reproduced from ex- 


clusive paintings and so 
beautiful that they are often 
framed. 


You have over one hun- 
dred designs, subjects and 
decorative schemes to 
choose from—all in the rich 
est colors and gold. 

The faces of Congress 
Cards are distinctly printed and thecorner indexes 
are large—legible, 

Congress Cardsare perfectly uniform in size and 
thickness, edges smooth and even, and finished 
with pure burnished gold-leaf. 

They are smooth, slippery and snappy, with a 
dealing and playing quality that puts vim into any 
card game. 

They ‘‘feel”’ good to your hands and you appreciate 
} ees quality the minute you run them through your 

gers. 


Sample pack, prepaid, 50 cents, if your dealer will not 
supply the back you want, Send us three two-cent stam 
for mailing expenses or the seal which fastens the inside 
wraprer of Congress Oards, and we will send book and 
illustrations of all Congress d asigns. 

We will send you a handsome pack of cards if you 
will suggest any new and suitable form of card enter- 
tainment or any novel feature for card parties not found 
in our book. 


The U. S. Playing Card Co., Station X, Cincinnati, Ohio 


1 


‘opyright, 1900-01-04-06-06, 
The U. 8. Playing Card Co. 





DESKS KILL THOUSANDS 


in conjunction with ordinary suspenders. Desk contraction 
of the lungs is fatal. Scientific facts, figures, and illustra- 
tions free to all desk workers and school boys. Send 2c 


stamp. 
THE RADIUMITE COMPANY 


Department 450. 1545 W. Lake St., Chicago 





FOR PHYSICIANS 


The Influence of the Mind on the Body 


By Dr. PAUL DUBOIS, University of Berne 
Translated by L. B. GALLATIN 
‘A very valuable and interesting little book. There is 
food for thought in, above, below, and all around every 
line.” —Medical Counselor, Chicago. 


Cloth, 50 cents net ; by mail 54 cents. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 














obtained without harness or binding 
braces. THE VITALITY SUSPEND- 










ER scientifically constructed to make 
iy the large strong muscles of the back carry (| 
the weight of the trousers—through the ua 
conscious law of equipoise, the chest is \l 
thrown out, with abdomen back-—insuring free 
heart circulition—good lung action—deep 
yf Sreathing—natural digestion. A Suspender, 
Ret a harness. Ifyour dealer does not keep:them t 
“we will send by mail postpaid $1.00. Virauity * 
Booklet for the askin. THE PERFEC. ‘ 
MFG. CO., Box 80, GIRARD, OHIO. 





TREES ARE FAMOUS 
wherever planted; are planted 
everywhere trees are grown, Free 


Catalog of superb fruits—: Black Ben, 





King David, Delicious, etc.-Stark }ro’s, Louisiana, fie. 
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it ought to be. 








Shaft-Drive Runabout $1800 
4-cylinder Light Touring-car $1850 


If you want comfort, you 
must buy a Franklin. 


You can’t get comfort in a car with 
half-elliptic springs or metal frame. It 
magnifies inequalities into bumps; turns 
car-tracks into jolts; and makes the average 
road a continuous strain. 

Franklin wood-sills with Franklin full- 
elliptic spring-suspension neulralize these 
inevitable shocks, and give a comfort that 
makes motoring the complete pleasure that 


Part of Franklin comfort is absence of 
trouble. Light weight—avoids tire-trouble. 
Air-cooled—no freezing troubles. 


Why don’t you send for Whitman’s story “Across America 
in a Franklin”? We want you to have it; also catalogue. 


Prices in standard colors and equipment, f.o.b. Syracuse. 
Special upholstery, equipment and colors, extra. 


H. H. FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


4-cylinder Touring-car $2800 
6-cylinder Touring-car $4000 


M. A. L. A. M. 























CHARMING GLIMPSCS OF A FASCINATING LAND 


THINGS SEEN 
IN MOROCCO 


By A. J. DAWSON 
Author of ** Daniel Whyte,” ** African Nights’ Enter- 
tainment,” ** Hidden Manna,” etc., etc. 

A bundle of fascinating sketches, stories, jottings, 
impressions, and tributes from Moruceo. The authcr 
combines intimate knowledve with the skill to impart 
and the imagination to vivify it. He reproduces the 
Oriental atmosphere admirably in this, book. 

“His vivid and realistic pictures of the Moor and 
his country can hardly fail to be largely read with profit 
and enlightenment by all who would know something 
of Morocco as it really is.’"— Daily Telegraph. 
8vo, cloth, ornamental cover, 17 full-page illustrations. 

2.ro net. 


FUNK & WAGNA! “LS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 

















4° Add 1% to the Dividend 0 
O Add 25% to the Income 0 
id your savings now yield 4 per cent., and 
4 we pay you 5 per cent., we increase your 
income 25 percent. Before you deal with us 
we shall expect tosatisfy you of our unques- 
tioned reliability. Let us place the matter 
before you properly by correspondence. 
_ Assets, 81,750,000. 


q)ST Established 13 years. 
SS) ‘ Ranking Dept. Supervision. 
[= ¢ Earnings paid from day re- 


ceived to day withdrawn. 
Letters of inquiry solicited 


! and promptly answered. 
NGS! Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 


9 Times Bldg., Broadway, New York 
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each covered with presents, and the whole 
dominated by a Christmas tree, a perfect giant o; 
its kind, and magnificently vivid with j : of 

} gnificently vivid with its myriad of 
varicolored candles, stars, and crescents of gold and 
silver, crystal icicles, iridescent snowballs, a. 4 
hundreds af other glittering baubles, Each i 
every one of the servants, higher and lower officials 
is spoken to personally by Kaiser and Kaiserin and 
the meritorious old servitors are slapped aa th 
shoulder and greeted with a few kindly shea 
The bowing and scraping, hand-kissing, and formal 
expressions of thanks having at last come to a 
close, the second part of the Bescheerung takes 
place. 

That is the one exclusively for the imperial family 
themselves. It always takes place in the Mu- 
schelsaal—that immense hall in the Neues Palais 
the decoration of which is in mother-of-pearl iad 
beautiful sea-shells and clusters of coral of ey, 
kind. 7” 

For this evening the hall is bordered on each 
side by evergreens, holly, and mistletoe, forming 
two graceful hedges wherein dark green is enlivened 
by scarlet berries, making a fine effect. A beauti- 
ful little structure representative of the Manger, 
showing the Christ-child, the Virgin Motker, and 
the shepherd kings in adoration, is set up in a 
corner of the hall. This is always the special task 
of the Kaiser himself. 

There is a medium-sized tree for the Kaiser and 
the Kaiserin, and a small one for each of their 
children—all in a row, with a plethora of gifts be- 
neath. For days previous the Muschelsaal hag 
been forbidden ground for the children, even for 
the darling of the family, Princess Victoria Louise, 
now a tall, slender girl of thirteen. They, the 
brothers and sister, have been playing hide-and- 
seek with their own gifts (all purchased out of their 
by no means extravagant allowance of pocket 
money), and now the happy moment has arrived 
to bring them out. . eae 

When the Bescheerung is in full blast, every- 
where are heard cries of ‘‘Oh!’’ and ‘‘Ah!’’ De- 
light, surprize, and gratitude on all sides. Mother 
and father smothered under a shower of kisses, 
their children running to and fro, inspecting breath- 
lessly newly unearthed treasures or eying those of 
brotherand sister. Most captivating the stern Ka’ser 
is then, as, standing before his own ‘‘lay-out,”’ he 
shows all the boyish good-nature and curiosity of 
his sons—poking his nose into this box or that 
case, making pretense of being unable to untie a 
parcel wrapt up with particular cunning, glancing 
through some new books or a portfolio of rare 
prints, smiling, laughing, and shouting, and being 
a child again among children. 

Intrinsically, the gifts of the Empress are always 
of greatest value. Her husband made it a point 
from the start to present to her, every year, some 
fine addition to her stock of jewelry, artistic fans, 
carvings, rare laces, costly knick-knacks, or some 
chef d’euvre of craftsmanship. Nearly every year, 
tho, he includes some handiwork of his own—an 
album of sketches, etc. Thus, after the Palestine 
trip which he and his wife took in 1898, he presented 
to her at Christmas following a collection of water- 
colors, descriptive of the most memorable scenes they 
had witnessed. 

A supper, served strictly en famille, winds up 
this evening of evenings. Certainly no Chmstmas 
in all Germany brings more happiness than that in 
the imperial family. 








““Ought to be read by ebery young man’’ 


Starting in’ Life 


What Each Calling in Life Offers 
Ambitious Boys and Young Men 


By NATH'L C. FOWLER, Jr. 


With the co-operation of nearly 100 representative 
men in all the walks of life. 

An intensely practical book, heartily endorsed by all 
who have read it, All the leading professions, trades 
and businesses are considered. Illustrated, 440 pages, 
cloth. Price $1.50 net; postpaid $1.66. 

LITTLE, BROWN @ CO., Publishers, 
P. O. Box 2158 Boston, Mass. 
(E> Send for complete descriptive pamphlet 
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Women Balloonists.—A long list of women 


aeronauts in France is given by Mr. Paul Peltier in 


La Revue Illustreé (Paris), quoted in the Boston 


Transcript. He represents them as laughing at the 


idea of danger, and declaring the sport 


perfectly 
charming.” 


Mme. Albert Omer-Decugis can boast of a sky- 
journey which many of her masculine colleagues 
might envy her. Indeed, the trip lasted thirteen 
hours, including an entire night. A woman must 
have steady nerves and a cool head to stand a strain 
like that. She must also have a pretty vigorous 
mind in order to note and report her impressions as 
accurately as Mme. Omer-Decugis does. 

“My doninant sensation during that long jour- 
ney,” said she, ‘‘was one of perfect security.” 

“‘Security!”’ 

“Yes, the most absolute, and a reasonable sensa- | 
tion, too, I assure you. In the first place, balloon- 
ing fascinates mz beyond everything, but my mind | 
wasn't riveted wholly upon the fun I was having. | 
I kept thinking of ail the precautions that had been | 





taken, of all that we now know of aeronautics, and 


I told myself that an accident mustn’t and couldn’t i 


occur; and you see there was sound sense in the | 
idea.” 

“Then you regard ballooning as a feasible ladies 
game ?”’ | 

“By all means—perfectly feasible, and not only | 
most absorbinz, but most amusing. For instance, | 
on the guide-rope trip, when you are only a short 
distance above the earth, it’s inexpressibly curious 
and picturesque to see the animals filled with alarm 
as at the apparition of some unknown monster.” 


’ 


Mme. Albert Omer-Decugis added this character- | j 


istic detail: altho commonly an easy prey to dizzi- | 
ness, she never feels any such sensation when up in a 
free balloon. 





Her husband, one of our most enthusiastic aero- | | 
nauts, has already made numerous ascensions and | J 


brought home an endlessly interesting series of 
photographs and observations. 


of science and from that of sport, and he remarked | 
| 





SCOFFERS 
Often Make the Staunchest Converts. 





The man who scoffs at an idea or doctrine 
which he does not fully understand has at 
least the courage to show where he stands. 

The gospel of Health has many converts 
who formerly laughed at the idea that coffee 
and tea, for example, ever hurt anyone. 
Upon looking into the matter seriously, often 
at the meer 8 of a friend, such persons 
have found that l’ostum Food Coffee and a 
friend’s advice have been their salvation. 

‘“My sister was employed in an eastern 
city where she had to docalculating,’”’ writes 
an Okla. girl. ‘‘She suffered with headache 
until she was almost unfitted for duty. 

‘Her landlady persuaded her to quit cof- 
fee and _ use Postum and in a few days she 
was entirely free from headache. She told 
her employer about it, and on trying it, he 
had the same experience. 

‘‘My father and I have both suffered 
much from nervous headache since I can 
remember, but we scoffed at the idea ad- 
vanced by my sister, that coffee was the 
cause of our trouble. 

“‘ However, we quit coffee and begin using 
Postum. Father has had but one Coateahe 
now in four years, due to a severe cold, and 
I have lost my headaches and sour stomach 
which I am now convinced came from coffee. 

‘A cup of good hot Postum is satisfying 
to me when I do not care to eat a meal. 
Circumstances caused me to locate in a new 
country and I feared I would not be able to 
get my favorite drink, Postum, but I was 
relieved to find that a full supply is kept 
here with a heavy demand for it.’? Name 

iven by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
ad “‘The Road to Wellville,’” in pkgs. 
‘* There’s a reason.”’ 


He firmly believes | } 
in the future of ballooning, both from the viewpoint | | 





reverse. REO disc clutch. 40 miles an hour. 


They give a new style, a new 
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18-20 horse-power, 94-inch wheel-base. Five passengers. Detachable tonneau. Two speeds and 


More so than Ever 


Abler, handsomer, quieter, stronger, 
roomier, easier-riding. 
Here are some of the improvements that make it so: 


Increased motor-power in the touring-car; perfected and noiseless 
transmission ; noiseless chain; adjustable motion-saving, wear-resisting 
steering-gear; longer wheel-base; a lower-setting body with no lower 
clearance; curved dash, and shapelier hood. 


These are features that bringthe 1907 REO right up to now. 


“go” to the car that was always right and needed no change; the 
car that has captured more trophies at real motoring—in and over 
its class—and that gives more and does more in porportion to 
price and operating cost than any other motor-car ever built. 


Send for the catalogue which describes in detail the 1907 Touring-car ; 2 to 4 
passenger Runabout at $675 ; 10-passenger Bus ; and smart 4-passenger Coupe. 


R. M. OWEN & CO. 


Exclusive Sales Agents 
Lansing, 
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Full lamp equipment. $1250 f.0.b, Lansing. 


finish, a new attractiveness and 


Mich. 














MONEY WANTED 


on approved _— 
f= Farm Mortgages » 


If you have money for investment send forour list 
of five and ten-year farm mortgages which pay the 
investor 6,544 and6 per cent. perannum. Principal 
and interest payable in gold and remitted to any post 
office free of expense to the investor. We make a 
personal examiaation of all lands, and make no loan 
thereon to exceed 40 per cent. of the value of the 
security, We maintain an active rersonal interest 
throughont the life of the loan ; see that interest an’! 
principal gre promptly paid, end that no deteriora- 
tion in the security occurs. We have been meking 
farm mortgages in this locality ever since 1888, are 
acvuainted with land values and_have never lost a 
dollar for anv client. Let us send you our booklet, 
telling all about our securities. 


E. J. LANDER & ¢O, 
Box ‘‘s"’ Crand Forks, N.D. 
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SPENCERIAN 


Spencerian Pens are ink savers, time savers, 
temp-r savers. 


Tacy never balk or splatter the ink. 

If youbuya dozen p-ns,cra box, you’ll find each 
pen perfect and cven of point. 

Thero’s a Spenccrian Pen made that will just 
8u.t your sty‘e of writing. 

W° willsend you asamplecard of 12 pens, differ- 
ent patterns, upon receipt of 6 cents in postage. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway New York. 
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STYLE, SAFETY 
COMFORT 
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STANHOPE 
Price $1500 


Study this handsome Carriage for a 
moment, and you will understand 
why it is one of the most 
popular models we make 


"THE STANHOPE, among electric ve- 
hicles, is the acme of good form. It 
embodies, more than any type, not 
only style and safety, but the desirable 
virtues of ease and convenience as well. 

Do you fully understand how much you 
can depend upon a Pope-Waverley elec- 
tric? Do you realize that it is virtually 
immune from disabling accidents? 

The operation of the Pope-Waverley 
electric is simplicity itself. Simply turn 
on the power and steer. Always ready, 
free from dirt, noise, odor or vibration. 


We make Runabouts, Chelseas, 
Coupes, Physicians’, Road, 
Station, ‘Delivery Wagons 
and Trucks to Specifications 


POPE MOTOR CAR CO. 


Waverley Dept. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 







We willexhibit in N.Y. at Madison 
— Garden only, 
an. 12th to roth 

















—_ wanes is 
i —~ BEIT at ina. 

A delighttul place for recuperation. The Autumn air is invig- 
orating; the Avon Sulphur Waters are celebrated far and wide for 
wonderful cures in cases of Rheumatism and Eczema, 

Delightful driving, gorgeous fall scenery—pleasant accommoda- 
tions. In the course of the famous Genesee Valley Hunts. 

Write for booklet and special prices for fall and winter, Sulphur 
water in jugs and bottles sent anywhere in U. 8. Write for prices. 


Dr. W. K. QUACKENBUSH, Physician in Charge, Avon, NY. 














to me quite justly that the present comparatively 


moderate cost of ascensions makes the balloon a 


less expensive toy than many others. 


A Valued Autograph.—It will not be long, 
remarks the New York Tribune, before every one 
will be reading on their new twenty-dollar bills the 
signature of a negro Register of the Treasury, W. R. 


Vernon, whose name is now being printed on the 


bills of higher denomination. Those who prefer) 


not to handle the larger bills will a little later see 
his name on all ‘‘ones’’ and ‘‘twos’’ of recent 
issue, and then, as the Tribune adds, this signature 
of a negro ‘‘will be among the most highly prized 
autographs in the world.’’ After enlarging upon 
this facetious conception, this paper continues with 
an account of the life and personality of our new 
negro register: 

Vernon is a quiet, unassuming negro, who bears 
in complexion and feature not a trace of Caucasian 
blood. His autograph is indicative of the char- 
acter of the man who writes it; straightforward 
business is in every bold stroke and at the final 
scratch of ink. It will make in size nearly two of 
the signatures of Judson W. Lyons, the mulatto who 


stept out ot the Register’s office last June, and | 


nearly half a dozen of the dainty, feminine, almost 
microscopic autographs of Blanche K. Bruce, the 
noted quadroon Senator from Mississippi, who 
held the place before Lyons’s time. 

Lyons and Bruce showed their white blood more 
than their black. Both were men of commanding 
presence, and gained their prominence in politics 
before the lightning of Presidential appointment 
struck them. But Vernon had not the platform 
stature, the gift of oratory, or the following of in- 


fluential political friends to bring him to the notice | 


of President Roosevelt. He had a power at his back, 
however, that was stronger in this instance than an 
army of political shouters. He had a host of friends 
who knew how he had built up a little country school 
for negro children out on the Kansas prairie from 
nothing to a useful institution numbering its hundreds 
of pupils. 

What Booker T. Washington had done at Tus- 
kegee, William T. Vernon had done at Quindaro. 
When the President was searching for a man to fill 
Mr. Lyons’s shoes, after the latter had rounded out 
eight years of service, Mr. Washington was one of 
the most outspoken in advocating the claims of 
Mr. Vernon for the position. Other prominent 
educators, white as well as colored, told the Presi- 
dent that he would make no mistake if he made Mr. 
Vernon Register of the Treasury. His appointment 
was soon decided upon, and he took charge of the 
office last June. Since then he has been signing and 
issuing all bonds of the United States, of the District 
of Columbia, the Spanish indemnity, the three 
series of Philippine Islands public improvement 
bonds, and the city of Manila bonds, and hereafter 
his signature must appear on all new currency, both 
of rare and popular denominations. 

Vernon was born thirty-five years ago in a log 
cabin on a plantation near Lebanon, Mo., of parents 
who had been slaves. He went to work in a field 
dragging hay at eight years. When fifteen years 
old he began his education at a state school for 
negroes in Missouri, finishing his course of study 
when nineteen. He taught school in Missouri for 
six years, and then took charge of Western University, 
a school for negroes, at Quindaro, Kan. The 
school then had only six pupils, and Vernon was the 
only teacher. The Register points with pride to 
the fact that upon his retirement as head of the 
college there were fourteen teachers employed and 
two hundred students in attendance. The college 
property consisted of one hundred and thirty acres 
of land, with buildings valued at $75,000, and 
further improvements had just been ordered under 
an appropriation of $100,000 from the State Legis- 
lature. 

Mr. Vernon is affiliated with leading negro 





GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 
“Its Purity has made it famous.” 
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It’s the motorist of experien 

most quickly recognises that Pea 
tific design, and workmanship so pre. 
cise that all vital parts are made to 
gauges which do not allow a variation 
to exceed a thousandth part of an 
inch, produce the highest degree of 
perfection and efficiency in an auto. 
mobile motor. This, combined with 
utmost care in the production of 
every individual piece of the entire 
car, makes this 
new 


P remarkable 
for its smooth and per. 
fectly--alanced action, its ease of 
contro}, its comfort of riding. 30h. P.; 
50 miles an hour; $2,500. A demon. 
stration will surprise you. 

Dealer’s name and bookletAD sent on request. | 
Other Cadillacs are: Runabout, $800; 
Light Touring Car, $950, f. o b. Detroit; 
lamps not included, 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., Detror, Mice. 
Member A. L. A. M. 











BY “MAKING GOOD” UNDER 
THE HEAVIEST CARS OF 
HIGHEST POWER IN THE 
SEVEREST SERVICE DUR- 
ING THE PAST SEASON THE 
FLAT TREAD RACING 
TYPE OF THIS TIRE ESTAB- 
LISHED OUR CLAIMS FOR 
SUPERIOR STRENGTH, 
DURABILITY, SPEED 
AND CONTROL. WRITE 
FOR OUR 1907 TIRE BOOK- 
LET. IT IS IMPORTANT TO 
YOUR PREPARATIONS FOR 
THE COMING YEAR. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RUBBER CO.,, 
JEANNETTE, - PA. 


NEW YORK--1741 Broadway 
CHICAGO—I241 Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON—20 Park Square 
BUFFALO,—117 Main Street 
ATLANTA, GA.—102 N. Prior Street 
PHILADELPHIA—615 N. Broad Street 
LONDON—4 Snow Hill 
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ba Your Idle Money 


ep) should be working for you. 
y Rage : 

/ In very few cities is it possible 
to pay four per cent on deposits. 
Rochester is one of these excep- 
tional cities. Her industries are 
prosperous and money is in demand on the most 
approved security. 

The UNION TRUST COMPANY is regularly 
organized under the strict banking laws of New 
York and offers a safe and convenient depository 
for your funds be they large or small. 


If you are now receiving less than four per 
cent is there any reason why you should not 
transfer your money to us today? 


Booklet “Banking By Mail’’ on request. 
Union Trust Company 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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organizations, and has the degrees’ of Master of 
Arts and Doctor of Laws. 





A Picture of the Senate Before the War.— 
In Carl Schurz’s ‘‘Reminiscences of a Long Life,’’ 
now appearing in McClure’s Magazine there is 
given a description of some of the anti-slavery 
leaders in the Senate as they appeared to Mr. Schurz 
from the gallery where he witnessed a session soon 


after his arrival at Washington. He first describes 


Douglas as a ‘‘formidable parliamentary pugilist,’’ 
and then adds, ‘‘there could have been no more 
striking contrast than that between Douglas and 
the anti-slavery men as I saw them and listened to 


them from the gallery.” In particular he says of 


these latter: 


There was to me something mysterious in the 
small, wiry figure, the thin, sallow face, the over- 
hanging eyebrows, and the muffled voice of Seward. 
I had read some of his speeches and admired espe- 
cially those he had delivered on the Compromise of 
1850. The broad sweep of philosophical reasoning 
and the boldness of statement and prediction I 
found in them, as well as the fine flow of their lan- 
guage, had greatly captivated my imagination. I 
had pictured him to myself, as one is apt to picture 
one’s heroes, as an imposing personage of overawing 
mien and commanding presence. I was much 
disappointed when I first saw that quiet little man 
who, as he moved about on the floor of the Senate 
«chamber, seemed to be on as friendly terms with the 
Southern senators as with the Northern—his 
speeches were always personally polite to every- 
body—and whose elocution was of dull sound, 
hardly distinct, and never had a resonant note of 
personal attack or defiance in it. But he made 
upon me, as well as upon many others, the im- 
pression of a man who commanded hidden, occult 
powers which he could bring into play if he would. 
Indeed I heard him spoken of as a sort of political 
sorcerer who knew all secrets and who commanded 
political forces unknown to all the world except 
himself and his bosom friend, Thurlow Weed, the 
most astute, skilful, and indefatigable political 

*-manager that had ever lived. It is quite probable 
that the flavor of weirdness in his personal appear- 
ance and voice and the oracular tone of many of 
his utterances did much to strengthen that im- 
pression. I have to confess that he exercised a 
‘strong fascination over me until I came into per- 
sonal contact with him. 

Salmon P. Chase, the anti-slavery Senator from 
Ohio, was one of the stateliest figures in the: Senate. 
‘Tall, broad-shouldered, and proudly erect, his 
features strong and regular and his forehead broad, 
high, and clear, he was a picture of intelligence, 
strength, courage, and dignity. He looked as you 
would wish a statesman to look. His speech did not 
borrow any charm from rhetorical decoration and 
was clear and strong in argument, vigorous and 
determined in tone, and of that frank ingeniousness 
which commands respect and inspires confidence. 
He had drawn up an address to the country setting 
forth the true significance of the Nebraska bill, 
which went forth signed by the few anti-slavery 
men in Congress, and, without being so intended, 
proved to be the first bugle call for the formation 
‘of a new party. 

Douglas, who seemed instinctively to feel its 
importance, emptied all the vials of his wrath upon 
the author of the manifesto, and it was to me a 
most inspiring experience to see the majestic figure 
of Chase standing with serene tranquility under the 
hail of the ‘‘little giant’s’’ furious vituperation. 

I missed at that time hearing Charles Sumner 
speak, except once when he made a very few 
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Instruction by mail in literary and 
dramatic composition. 


Courses by actual practice. 


Revision, criticism, and sale of 
Stories, Monologues, Plays. 


You 
e Send for circular (L). 
Write PICTON & BENNETT 


25 West 42d Street - New York City 
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Which AutoTireisREALLY BEST? 





Read this PROOF and KNOW 








Here is a statement from the last official reports 
of the Tire Association, showing the percentage of re- 
placements to output by all the leading tire manufac- 
turers for eleven months, beginning Sept. 1, 1905, and 


ending Aug. 1, 1906, 
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Read or carefully, B Sethe * own story. It 
answers definitely an yt tof 
question— Which Automobile Tire is Really Best? 
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The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 


The above is PROOF absolute and positive, taken direct from 
the actual books of the defunct Tire Association, that the 


Goodyear 
Detachable Auto-Tire 


is the best tire any motorist can buy. 
If you would know the details as to WHY it is 
better—more durable—more generally satisfactory 
every way—ask us to send you our book of informa- 
tion, “How to Select an Auto-Tire.” 
It’s Free—and worth having—or step in at any branch and 
secure a demonstration. You may learn how to SAVE MONEY. 


Liberty Street, Akron, 
BRANCHES; Boston, 261 Dartmouth St.; New York, cor. 64th St. and Broadway; Chicago, 82-84 Michigan Ave. ;' 
Cincinnati, 317 E. Fifth St.; St. Louis, 712-714 Morgan St.; Los Angeles, 932 8. Main St. ; Buffalo, 719 Main St.; 
San Francisco, Geo. P. Moore & Co., 721 Golden Gate Ave.; Denver, 220 Sixteenth St. ; Detroit, 246 Jefferson Ave. 
































11907 Model G, Series 2 


45 H.P. 7 Passengers 


The oldest builders of high-power 


motor cars in America. We build 
the only thoroughly reliable motor 
car. Nocar at any price contains 
the high-grade material and careful 
workmanship which is found in the 
Royal Tourist 


THE ONLY CAR — ASK AN OWNER 


Ghe Royal Motor Car Co. 


Member A.L. A.M. Cleveland, Ohio 


ROYAL 


We shall exhibit in New York only at the 7th Annual 
Auto Show, Madison Square Garden, Jan. 12-17, 1907. 
Also at Chicago Show. 

















Motsinger Auto-Sparker 
STARTS AND RUNS @ 
Gas Engines without Bstteries, 


, aa No other machine can do it succcss- 
Cata- “ Pe é fully for iack of original patents 





logue owned by us. No twist motion inour 
fre: : drive, No belt or switch necessary, 
with j wi ® No batteries, whatever, for make and 
full , 3 break of jump-spark. Water and 
infor- 27 dust-proof. Fully gaaranteed. 

ma- ra wwe . MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO., 
tion. . he * 67 Main St., Pendleton, Ind., U.S.A, 





Anyone desiring UNITARIAN FREE 
LITERATURE may have some 


by applying to Mrs. Geo. L. Davenport, Cohasset, Mass. 














LET YOUR MIND GO FREE 


Do not tax your brain trying to remember. 
Get the Meminpex Hasrr and you can 


FORGET WITH IMPUNITY 


An ideal reminder and handy system for 
keeping all memoranda where they will 
appear at the right time. Saves time, 
money, opportunity, A brain saver. 

No other device answers its purpose. 


A GREAT HELP for BUSY MEN 


Used and recommended by Bankers, Man- 
ufacturers, Salesmeu, Lawyers. Doctors, 
Merchants, Insurance Men, Architects, Edu- 
cators, Contractors, Railway Managers, En- 
gineers, Ministers, etc., all over the world, 

Order now and get readyto Begin the New 
Year Right. Rest of 06 free with ea ch outfit 

Express prepaid on receipt of price, 


Personal Checks accepted. SMALL LARGE 


Cowhide Seal Leather Case, hardwood tray and cards, $2.00 $2.75 
Am. Russia Leather Case, plain oak tray and cards, 2.50 8.25 
Genuine Morocco Case, quartered oak tray and cards, 8.00 38.75 


Genuine Sealskin case, selected quar. oak trayandcards, 8.50 4.50 
Silver Trimmed Case, mahogany tray with cover andcards. 5,00 6.00 
Sundays extra, 35c. 50c. Future year’s cards, $1.00, $1.25. 

Outfits $1,00 to $10.00, Booklet Free. 


Meminde?, 


Also a valuable card index for desk 
use, Dated cards from tray are 
carried in the handy pocket case, ' 
2 to 4 weeks at atime. To-day’s 
card always at the front. No leaves 
toturn. Helps you to pe 
PLAN YOUR WORK 
WORK YOUR PLAN 
ACCOMPLISH MORE 
You need it, Three years’ sales 
show that most all business and 


professional men need it. 
GET IT NOW 





Wilson Memindex Co., 65 Mill St., Rochester, N; Y. 










DEAFNESS. 
‘The Morley Phone 


* An invisible device which makes low sounds plamly heard 


’ Rasily we OU Tye 


entirely comfortable, 

Over fifty thousand sold, 

giving instant relief from Deaf- 
ness and Head noises. 

Write for booklet and testimonials, also in- 
formation telling you the various kinds of deaf- 
ness the Morley Phone overcomes and why, 

The Morley Company 
Dept, 85 318. 16th St., Phila., Pa. 
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The . 
Music Master 
Plans & 
Christmas 
Surprise 


THE 


Graphophone 


As the pleasure grows upon the Music Master, so it 
grows upon the whole family. 


HRISTMAS! 


It is in the am. 


My friends, they demand of me, 


“What shall I give to the children for the fete of Christmas >?” 


On the instant there comes to me the great idea, “Attend! 


We are all 


children at the Christmas. You will make one gift for them all, the big 


ones and the little.” 


“One gift for all! Impossible. 


How then >?” 


“I tell you. It is this way: One gift, A Columbia Graphophone, 
with those Columbia Records which make the so perfect music,— songs 
of Christmas, of the Opera, of the Vaudeville—music of all instruments. 
Stories that make the entertainment, the drollery, Me! | laugh with pleasure 


at the thought. 


It is an idea of the greatest— One gift for the whole 


family—The Columbia Graphophone.” 


If you have no talking machine buy a Columbia, if you have another make, buy 


Columbia Records. 


We don’t ask you to pay cash for your Holiday purchases. Buy your Columbia out- 
fit from any dealer or at our stores in all the large cities and pay when the burdens of your 


Christmas expenses are past. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, Gen’! 
353 Broadway, New York 


L. D. 13 
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> SARGENT’S 


- Adjustable Book Holder 






Solves the Problem 
Attaches to any place—on Morris 
\ or any chair. No screws—clamp it 
on, take it off. Adjustable to any 
angle or height. Durable. Practi- 
cal. Wires hold leaves in place. 
Metal parts finished in black en- 
amel or bronze. Desk, quartered 

oak or mahogany. Price, $3.50. 

RECLINING AND LIBRARY CHAIRS 

Catalogue ‘**C” (free) 


>SARGENT CO, 71,ronrth Ave: 


LITERARY DIGEST 




















WHEN YOU GET 

**BEFORE AN you will get a Sook of anime and 

ss exceptional value. It indicates 
AUDI EN CE __ new and original ways for speaking 
to an audience with grace, force, and dignity, empha- 
sizing the use of the will in creative rather than imi- 
tative public speaking. 12mo, cloth, 152 pages. 75 cents. 

nk & Wagnalls Company, New York and London. 


SONG POEMS 


I will write the music and present to Big N. Y. Publishers. 
I made a fortune writing songs, my experience will aid you. 
Mysongs‘‘Blue Bell” and‘‘ Way Down In My Heart” 
achieved world-wide fame. Write to-day for FREE BOOKLET, 
EDWARD MADDEN, 98 Madden Bidg., New York 





SEND 
YOUR 








JOT IT DOWN 


Don’t worry about keeping appointments and 
promises. Make notes of them, and keep a record of 
events, in Huebsch’s, 


YEAR BOOK FOR 1907 


Three suggestions: No. 100, postpaid, 15c 
(With name in gold on cover, 30¢.) 
Vest pocket size, full cloth 
bound, four days toa page, 
20 extra pages for memo- 
randa; 22 pages of unusual 
information alone worth the 
cost. Calendars for three 
ears, postal rates, interest 
aws, tables of weights, 
measures, metric system, 
largest cities, greatest alti- 
tudes, time differences, 
etc. A mine of facts, tables 
and statistics. 
No. 1 82: Beantifully bound in dark red leather, vest pocket 
size, 3 days toa page, 45c. (With name, 60c.) 
No. 42: Blue leather, 5x7, rnled, heantifully finished, one day 
to page. In box, 81.30. (With name, $1.45) 
Other Pocket and Desk styles, cloth and leather bindings; 
Annual and Perpetual; Prices, 15c. to $4.00, 
Free illustrated catalogue will prove the very thing to 
solve your Christmas gift problem. 


B. W. HUEBSCH, Publisher, 1140 Tract Bldg., New York 
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marks in a calm tone to correct some 
sion. The impression he made was that of a 

man of refinement and self-respect, reminding eats 
some Englishmen of distinction I had a ns 
was tall and well-built, his handsome but im “ 
face shadowed by a wealth of dark locks, te ae 
justly called ‘‘good-looking.” His smile had e 
peculiar charm. He was talked of as a man of gre: - 
learning and culture, and of that kind of rahe 

that is unconscious of difficulty or danger. a 
which was already said to have made the Socthas 

pro-slavery Senators stare in angry wonder, , 


misapprehen. 


The Business King of Belgium.—Leopold IT, 
King of Belgium, is described in Everybody's Mani. 
sine as ‘‘less the avaricious adventurer, Philan- 
thropist, and satyr than a cynical man of the world.” 
The daily press, we are told, ‘ which writes history 
by flashlight,’ gives us only caricatures of this 
very interesting King. He is therefore treated by 
this writer in a manner calculated to set the public 


right in its estimate of him. We quote a part of 


the article, which is entitled ‘‘ A King in Business,’’ 
His real life, we read, is with the game of finance, 
where he seeks not merely money and the power 
money gives, but the reestablishment, behind the 
forms of a constitutional government, of something 
corresponding to the old feudal absolutism. The 
story goes that the King’s physician once asked him 
how he would like to be president of a Belgian 


republic instead of king. The King smiled cynically 


and asked, ‘‘How would you like to be a veterinary 
surgeon ?”’ 
The truer picture of the King, we are told, repre- 


sents him, in his chateau just outside Brussels— 


living in the midst of luxury, in the ‘‘most commo- 


dious palace in Europe,’”’ with almost austere sim- 
plicity. At Laeken the daily order of his life is 


somewhat as follows: 


The King rises punctually at five, callshis valet de 
chambre, and proceeds rapidly with his toilet. As 
soon as he is drest, he drinks a pint of water, and, 
if the weather permits, takes a short brisk walk 
in the garden, alone. The chamber in which he 
has passed the night shows none of the refinements 
of an effeminate luxury. The furniture is simple 
and not for show. The bed is that of a soldier 
rather than that of a king and millionaire. Indeed, 
the whole atmosphere of the room, reflecting, as it 
does, the dominant note in the King’s character, is 
quite middle-class. 

At six o’clock the first post arrives from the city. 
The King disposes of it in the course of his morning 
exercise, classifying it, and making notes as he walks. 
Upon his return he responds briefly to all pressing 
correspondence, reserving that which requires a 
more extended reply or a more careful examination. 
At half past seven the second mail arrives. This 
is always large. Varied and multitudinous as are 
these letters, each one is the subject of the King’s 
personal care and attention. He dictates replies 
to his secretary, plans the duties of the day, and fixes 
the list of those whom he will receive or summon. 
While he goes to breakfast an orderly delivers his 
commands to the persons concerned. 

After breakfast the King takes a second walk, 
during which he discusses with an official who 
accompanies him the day’s program, and formulates 
his decisions in regard to each item. At eleven 
o’clock he returns, and swallows, before seating 
himself again at his desk, two large glasses of pure 
water. He repeats this draft at numerous times 
during the day, believing that this regimen has 
contributed much to the preservation of his re- 
markably good health. 

In the mean time a third post has arrived, and 
after disposing of this he takes a third walk, at the 
end of which he is ready for luncheon. This is 
comparatively a formal function, at which he meets 
the Princess Clementine, the maids of honor, and 
other members of the household, but the King, who 











has adopted the American maxim, ‘‘Time is money,” 
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disposes of it in the briefest time possible. There is 
little said, and the meal, which begins at precisely 
32:30, is usually finished twenty minutes later. 

After luncheon the king, accompanied as usual 
by his orderly, drives directly to Brussels, where at 
one o'clock he gives audience to those who have 
arranged to see him. When the weather is fair, 
and business does not compel him to go to Brussels, 
Leopold usually takes another long walk. Fre- 
quently he chooses the Meysse Avenue, which 
feads from his palace at Laeken to that of Bouchout, 
where his unfortunate mad sister, the “* tragic widow’ 
of the ill-fated Maximilian of Mexico, has been for 
many years a prisoner. 

Toward three or four o’clock he returns from that 
mournful visit, and takes again his ‘‘bowl of water,” 
or a cup of tea. In the mean time a fourth or fifth 
mail have arrived, and the king disposes of these 
immediately before dinner, which is served at six. 

Thus his day is taken up with a mingling of 
physical and mental activities which enables him to 
accomplish a prodigious amount of real labor and 
still preserve to a remarkable degree, in spite of his 
seventy-one years, the mental and physical vigor 
of youth. 





A School for Crooks.—The investigations 


following the recent arrest in New York of Harry 
Stein, a little wizened Polish Jew, brought to light 
the existence of a thriving school for criminals. 
The master, Stein, can not speak English after having 
been in this country nearly five years, and yet he 
had gathered about him boys of all nationalities 
and taught them successfully the gentle art of 
picking pockets. 
hood leads the New York Sun, from which we quote, 
to draw some interesting comparisons between 
this character from real life and one of the charac- 
ters made famous in fiction by the pen of Dickens: 


His face, figure and every action would have 
suggested to Dickens his famous character of Fagin, 
and the crime of which he stands convicted is the 
same as that of Dickens’s most notorious crook. 

If any one believes in reproduction of types and 
the influence of moral characteristics on physical 
lines, he can have the little man who comes from 
Ridge Street as a link in their chain of proof, in 
physical attributes, at least. Stein, of Ridge Street, 
is a direct descendant of Fagin, of Whitechapel. 
He is stooping, lean and dark, and when he talks in 
tongue-twisting German his hands come up toward 
his bent shoulders and his eyes sparkle. If his 
story, which comes out with many gesticulations 
and rising inflections, is true, he may be the cunning 
crook teacher, as the Court of Special Sessions de- 
cided, or a poor, ignorant baker, whose inability to 
speak English has handicapped him in defending 
himself. 

Hyman Grossman, a 14-year-old boy, who says 
he is high stand man in the senior class of Stein’s 
school for crooks, was the chief witness against him, 
and principally on the boy’s testimony the Court of 
Special Sessions convicted Stein. If the boy’s story 
was not true, he is the most original story-teller of 
his age and has almost duplicated the tale of one of 
the greatest English novelists. 

The boy testified that the school for crooks was 
carried on at 115 Ridge Street, where Stein lived. 
There were plenty of pupils, but Grossman was the 
only one who attained proficiency enough to prac- 
tise the difficult profession of ‘‘pulling leathers’’ and 
“lifting ticks.” He showed the Court yesterday 
how well he had learned the trade and his quickness 
would have made an old hand at the trade envious. 
It is a fact, however, that the pocket-picking trade 
of our modern city is carried on most skilfully by 
‘boys and young men. 

Young Grossman said he had been introduced 
into the ‘‘school’’ from the District Messenger 
boy service. He found the school well equipped. 
The preliminary work consisted of exercise, to pro- 
mote lightness of touch and quickness of handling. 
It was a course that required a lot of hard work 
before the pupil graduated into the class which 
continued its education on the dummy and lay 
figures, which was the next step in the course. 

According to the story of the New York Oliver 
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WE WILL DELIVER TO YOUR HOME 


THIS WONDERFUL INSTRUMENT 


You may keep it 10 days and then write us your decision 
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Harp-Zither 
Accompaniment 







As delicately 
adjusted as 





THE MIRA 


once inside the home circle 





a Ewiss 






watch 





as 










oy ad 











\ Awarded Gold Medal at all Great Expositions 





As at- 
curatel: 
tuned as a 
fine old violin 








soon becomes the delight 
. of every one 








A PERFECT BLENDING OF PiANO AND ORGAN TONES 


With an Exquisite Modulation, Perfect Rhythm, and Sympathetic Touch 





JUST THE THING 
For Dancing 


Keeps perfect 
time. Easily modu- 
lated. Plays any 
dance. 


For Singing 

Blends well with a 
single voice or a 
chorus. 


For the Sick 
Nothing more 

restful and soothing. 

Soft and low stops. 


For Children’s 
Parties 
Just the jolliest 


songs and glees. 


For Training the 
Ear 
Never out of tune. 
Time and expression 
perfect. 
For Afternoon 
Receptions 
It lends a most 


refined atmosphere 
to the house. 








TEN DAYS’ TRIAL os" to be 


can do in view of our remarkable offer. 
and return attached blank to-day, so you can 
try the Mira during the Christmas holidays. 

































THE MIR A must not be confused with the cheap, harsh, mechanical devices 
with which the market is flooded. Itis the result of years of 
profound study and exhaustive experiments in bringing to perfection an instrument so 
true to the highest acoustic principles that every part of its construction vibrates in cor- 
rect harmony with the dominant chord. The result is, MUSIC AS MELLOW AS A 
VIOLIN and AS SWEET AS A HARP. Itis as sensitive to musica] vibrations as a 
barometer is to the weather. We pride ourselves on its SUPERIOR TONE and on 








its wonderful modulations. 
THE MIRA >ecomes in the hands of every music lover, whether He Musis 

F : too diMeult 
—=_ able to play or not,an instrument of the highest Sub bacesteh 
order with a most delicate expression, a rich harmony, anda perfect onl-aytege> 
modulation, It satisfies the most refined taste and enables one to bets. teske 
enjoy an almost unlimited variety of the best musical compositions. pretation 
It is the most inexpensive of all reliable instruments, Its superbly pol- 







ished mahogany case and bright mechanism is an ornament to any drawing-room. It is 
18 inches long 16 inches wide, 10 inches high, and weighs packed for shipment 65 pounds, 


THE MIRA’S REPERTOIRE is practically unlimited. All the latest 


operas and popular selections are kept 
constantly ready in stock. The list of selections available numbers several hundred and 
covers all kinds of music. With each instrument we send twelve (12) selections, and 
additional ones can be obtained at any time for 40 cents each. 

(<> Before sending this instrument on trial, let us send you our list of selections, so you 
may designate which ones to send you on trial. 


OUR CONFIDENCE IN THE MIRA is so great that we are will- 
ing to take all the risk and 


expense in placing one before you, in your home, for 10 days’ trial, and then, if you are 
not perfectly satisfied, we will take it away without a dollar’s expense to you. 








The Jacot Music Box Company.— Genriemen: I am a reader 


the least you ofthe Lrrerary Dicest, and hereby accept your offer to send me F. 0. B, New 
4 York on 10 days’ trial, without expense or obligation to keep it unless wholly 

Sign satisfied, one of your Mira instruments, together with 12 tune sheets. * If 

1 decide to retain it after 10 days, | will send you $4.00 down and agree hereby 


to pay you $4.00 for 12 months— #52,00 in all. 


If I decide not to keep it, I 
will write you, and ho d subject to your order, 


Title of the Mira to remain 













jn your name till fully paid for, 
JACOT MUSIC BOX COMPANY NOMS via 5 0s ene celss webcccvsvesecepnucadh der cudebuendataracelncaceus 
r Be MR need inet Vanes aca cesgy hub 4hgrtatenmnaesl als cakkneenie lean niin 
The Oldest Music-Box House in the United States. 
P Bo A Aor epee Perr Vy" BEAES. ci cvsvevcccnccecdtnatcctoes 
39 Union Square, New York 
*I1f desired. you may write us for a list of tunes, end s+lect the 
12, Otherwise we will select, tunes to go with instrament. 


Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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# Beautiful Pens in Silver and Gold 








as well as 


gift for either lady or gentleman. There is 


Fountain Pen. 


WRITES. 


Made in 100 styles, to suit all hands 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


Box G 24 
—_ 


PauL E. Wirt, 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


makes the most acceptable and lastingly appreciated Xmas 


about the recipient getting unending satisfaction from a Wirt 
It is ALWAYS READY—ALWAYS 
Best by test of a quarter of a century. 


Send for illustrated catalogue and price list. 


Bloomsburg, Pa. 


plainer ones of equal usefulness 


Nothing so appropriate 
for the 
Season for giving 
a remanence 

















no uncertainty 


and purses. 














WHIT 


French C 


spondence paper. 


represented to be the same as Whiting’s 
product. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


BOSTON 








A New Refinement in Stationery 


Just another addition to that unique class of fabric finish correspondence papers 
which the Whiting Paper Company has made famous. It ranks with Whiting’s French 
Organdie and Organdie Glacé in exquisiteness of quality and style as an idea! corre- 
Whiting’s Woven Linen remains the standard paper for the per- 
sonal or club correspondence of gentlemen. 


For sale by leading dealers in stationery. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


146-48-50 Duane St., New York 


PHILADELPHIA 
Mills: Holyoke, Mass. 


ING’S 


hambray 


A comparison with any other papers 
will show the marked superiority of our 


Fine Stationery in the World 


CHICAGO 











UN IQUE XMAS GIFT. 


“LITTLE WONDER” WATER MOTOR 


FOR HOUSEHOLD USE-Grinding, polish- 
ing, sharpening, buffing, running sewing 
machine, bottle washer, cooling fan, egg 
beater and kitchen utensils; is about the 
handiest, most useful and novel Xmas pres- 
ent that you can find the world over. Indis- 
pensable in the home. A delightful and 
surprising gift for man, woman or boy. 

We regularly sell this ‘‘ Little Won- 
der” motor outfit complete for $4.00, 
with attachments and polish. It at- 
taches directly to ANY WATER FAU- 
CET, and is the most useful b:t of 
machinery in the world. Send for our AT- 
TRACTIVE FREE DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET. 


, $3.50 and THIS AD. gets 
SPECIAL HOLIDAY OFFER : the motor outfit complete, 
Money promptly refunded if you are not delighted. 
ORDER TO-DAY! 


WARNER MOTOR CO., Inc. 











HOLIDAY GIFTS 


Watches, Diamonds, 

Rich Gold Jewelry. 
Special atiention is called to our 
CELEBRATED COLLAR BUTTON 
“THE BENEDICT” 

Wonderfully Improved New Pat- 
ent Oct. 6, 1903. Ingold and heavy rolled 


gold. None genuine unless stamped 
“Benedict ’’ and date of patent. 





END VIEW 
A SET OF FOUR M 1KES AN 
ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. 
FOR SALE ONLY BY 


BENEDICT BROTHERS 
Broadway and Liberty Sts,, New York 






SIDE VIEW 





Dept. 11 FLATIRON BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. 





[December 8, 


Twist, Stein himself was the next and final 
before the education was completed. - 
had to go through their master’s pocke 
was waiting for them, without impartin 
single movement that would lead to 
that his pockets were being tampered 
side and inside pockets must be cleaned 
suspicion, and when the pupil was profi 
to get away without suspicion, he wa 
and might go out on the street and b 
work. 


The Pupils 
ts while he 
& to him a 
a Suspicion 
with. Qut- 
out without. 
cient enough 
S graduated, 
egin his life. 


A Tenement-house Shadow.—In ‘A West- 
Side Rookery,” a little pamphlet just issued by 
Greenwich House, a charitable society of New York 
there is told in a few striking pages an almost Re 
believable story of the vice, squalor, and misery 
existing in some of the lower West-Side tenements 


‘of the city. One tenement, a wooden building of 


eight two-room ‘‘apartments,”’ is described in all 
its sickening details. Of these eight apartments, 
“five were in filthy condition; two were dirty”— 
and one clean. The first seven when examined by 
the social workers, revealed some startling con- 
ditions, and in contrast with these the last of the 
eight, tho in some respects equally startling and 
fully as pitiable, presented some additional features 
which are thus described in the report: 


In the midst of these bad sanitary conditions, 

this dissoluteness and profanity, this disease and . 
drunkenness, there is a notable exception. Mrs, 
Fisher, a German widow of forty-three years, lived 
there with her four children: Alice, born 1891, 
John 1893, Frida 1895, and Henry 1900. The 
father died of pneumonia in 1903. Mrs. Fisher 
supported herself and children by washing four 
times weekly for from $1 to $1.25. 
Occasionally she took in ‘‘home washing,’’ which 
she did at night. Oftentimes, when she came home 
late at night, she found her children frightened and 
crouched together, sitting in the dark room, which 
they always kept locked and fortified by means of the 
ironing-board and chairs, because of their fear of 
harm from the neighbors. Ambitious Alice, who 
wished to learn stenography, was a proofreader at 
$4 a week. The other children attended school. 
The family were church-members. The children 
were kept scrupulously clean, but they were not 
strong and had constant ailments. The mother 
had been urged to move, but she said that she could 
not pay higher rent. Her clergyman had offered 
to get other quarters for her and pay her rent. 
Mother Fisher refused to listen, as she proudly 
wished to be entirely independent. She did not 
realize the dangers to which she was subjecting her 
children. 

She lived in two rooms. The windows of the 
front room faced the dirty, noisy ‘‘alley.”” The 
window of the back room looked out upon the well- 
kept yard of a private house. The children called 
it their ‘‘park.”” They watched the flowers and 
bushes bud each ‘spring, and in the summer, when 
the family went to the country, they wished ‘‘that 
mother could be the caretaker.”” The mother laid 
stress on the garden view, for she was always trying 
to show them the beauty and love of nature with 
which her own heart was filled. 

Will it be possible for her to shield her children 
from the dissolute standards and low morality of her 
neighbors? Should she be allowed to be independent 
at such a cost to her children? No one who has not 
heard from their lips the story of the latest brawl and 
fist fight and the tale of prostitution can realize | 
what it means to continue to live in this environ- 
ment! 





The Grafter’s Nemesis.—District Attorney 
Francis J. Heney, the man who is now bringing to 
account the alleged grafters and swindlers of San 
Francisco, is the subject of an article in The Satur- 
day Evening Post. ‘‘A Five-feet-six Nemesis’”’ 
he is styled, and a story is told of him which aims 





to demonstrate that his diminutive stature is far 
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from being an index of his courage. The story 
runs thus: 


A woman went into a law-office in an Arizona 
town some years ago and told the young lawyer 
sitting there an incredible story of brutality to 
which she had been subjected by her husband. 

““T ‘want a divorce,’’ she said. “Ss 

“T can get it for you if you can prove what you 
have said,” the lawyer assured her.” 

“Will you?”’ 

Ves,” 

“Before you take the case,’’ the woman con- 
tinued, ‘‘it is my duty to tell you that my husband 
has said repeatedly that he will kill the lawyer who 
gets me a divorce. He will do it, too, or try to.” 

“‘T don’t see where that has any bearing on the 
ue? the young lawyer answered. ‘“‘I’ll get you 
the divorce, and whatever comes after that will be 
my affair.” 

The husband sent many threats to the lawyer 
during the course of the action, but the lawyer went 
ahead and secured the divorce. 

‘‘He’s coming in to kill you,”’ the grateful woman 
warned him, and word came from a dozen sources 
that the husband would soon be there to make 
’ good his threat. 

One morning, soon after the divorce was granted, 
a friend ran into the lawyer’s office and shouted: 
“Get your gun! He’s on his way here, and he 
swears he’ll shoot you on sight!”’ 

“I guess I’ll go and meet him,”’ said the lawyer, 
without a tremor. ‘‘If anything of that kind is 
coming off, it would be better to have it in the street.” 
He took his revolver and went out. 

They met soon afterward, the lawyer cool and 
calm, the husband crazed with rage. 

The husband fired and missed. The lawyer 
fired and hit. Then he went back to his office and 
took up his work. That young lawyer was. Francis 
J. Heney, the same Heney who is now facing the 
crooks and grafters and scoundrels who are trying 
to loot unfortunate San Francisco, facing them with 
the same courage. he faced the man‘who tried to 
kill him in Arizona. 


After his remova} from Arizona to San Francisco 
he began immediately to fight those whom he sus- 
pected of crooked dealing in public office. His 
work in this field brought him to the attention of 
the Attorney-General of the United States. When 
Secretary Hitchcock had probed far enough into the 
great timber and land frauds of the Northern 
Pacific States to be convinced of their seriousness, 
the Attorney-General recommended that the prose- 
cution of the cases be handed over to Heney. 


‘‘Send for him,” the President ordered, and Heney 
came to Washington. 

They laid the proof before him. The most glaring 
frauds were in Oregon, and a United States Senator 
and some Representatives, as well as other men of 
high position, were implicated. 

It was a difficult job and an ugly one. The 
Senator was John H. Mitchell, honored many times 
by his State. Tremendous influences would be 
brought to defeat Heney and save these men. 
Heney knew tis, and so did the Attorney-General. 

‘*Will you take the commission?’’ the President 
asked him. 

“Yes,” Heney replied, and they made him a 
special attorney-general. 

He went to Oregon and spent months there. The 
whole political machinery of the State was against 
him. He was harassed and threatened and coaxed. 
Attempts were made to make his work inoperative 
by putting in office men who were in sympathy 





PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOURS 

Exclusively first class tours leave Chicago January 
10th, February 7th and March 2d under the auspices 
of the Tourist Department of the Chicago, Union Pacific 
and Northwestern Line, for California. 

The trip is made one way through Colorado, stop- 
overs and side trips at principal points of interest in 
the west. All expenses, railroad fare, sleeping car, 
dining car and hotel accommodations included. For 
itineraries and full particulars write to 8. A. Hutchison, 
Manager, Tourist Department, 212 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


eye When you buy a HOWARD Watch you have a watch with a pedigree 
—a watch whose origin is certified—accurately adjusted to meet every 
condition influencing its time-keeping qualities. 
The HOWARD Watch is cased by the makers. After being cased it is again 
adjusted, because the HOWARD standard is so high that even this slight change of 
‘condition must be compensated for in the final adjustment of the 


OWARD 


WATCH 


A watch perfected in this way is far more accurate than one that is put into a case 
not made for it and regulated by the hairspring regulator. 

Every HOWARD Watch comes to you complete—case and all—enclosed in a 
velvet-lined, solid mahogany cabinet—accompanied by Certificates of Guarantee, 
giving the movement and case numbers, and the fixed price at which the complete 
watch is sold everywhere. 


Sold by all dealers at following prices: ["Erisetteary | a aa 


23 Jewels, to Heat, Cold and 5 positions ° 7 3. 

19 Jewels, to Heat, Cold and 8 positions . veene "siaae 
17 Jewels, to Heat, Cold and 8 posisions . . 11.00 95.00 
17 Jewels, toHeatandCold . .« « « « 95.00 80.00 


n face watches $10.00 less in gold, and $2.50 less in filled cases. 
fer full illustrated description of the various grades send for tie ‘Howard Watch Book.” 


© E. HOWARD WATCH COMPANY, Hammer St., Waltham, Mass., U.S.A. 
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A GIFT THAT WILL NEVER ANNOY 


The Wm. Bolles “STANDARD” 


Self-Filling, Self-Cleaning Fountain Pen 


—No, not one worry-maker left—— 

——No extra parts—Nothing to lose or break—— 

—No ink joint—No valves—No humps—No Complications—— 
——No extra price—Costs no more than the common kind—— 


$2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00, $5.00, $6.00, in any style point 
Any price pen sent postpaid and exchangeable after Xmas. 

EVERY PART GUARANTEED TWO YEARS. IF YOU CAN 
FIND ANY DEFECT in a Bolles ‘‘Standard’’ Pen in two years’ use, 
we will repair it free or give you a new one. Our dealers make this same 
guarantee. 


No Ink dropper . ry 
Means f ® 


Write to-day for name of our nearest dealer and our new booklet 


y The Wm. Bolles Pen Company, - 1219 Bolles Building, Toledo, Ohio. 























Whitman Saddle 


The one saddle always_preferred by 

discriminating riders. is the high- 

est type of the saddler’sart. Correct $12 
to 








Pat. Aug. 15, 1905 in oveey line—elways nw oa for 
feetiv— the horse and rider. Complete ca 

bak ee Le Parte bar <p logue sent free, showing the Whitman 
it's ordinary hose—quickly attached 4 for men and women, and everything $65 
) —will not scratch varnish. fron: ‘* Saddle to Spur.” Address 
* Prepaid #3.00, Booklet Freee (i The Mehlbach Saddle Co., 10 Chambers St., New York 
ARDREY VEHICLE WASHER CO, 2 
139 H Main St.,E. Rochester, N.Y, 








AS* wy Successors to THE WHITMAN SADDLE Co. 
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It’s not fair to your lamp to 
dwarf its light with a poor 
chimney. I manufacture 
lamp-chimneys that get the 
most out of lamp-light, and 
that won’t break from heat. 

I put MacsBetH on every 
one, because it tells you how 
to get the best in lamp- 
chimneys. 


My Index tells about these facts, and tells 
how to get the right size chimney for your 
Jamp. It’s free—let me send it to you. 


Address, MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 
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The plan adopted by many people of giving §) 
i Savings Bank Pass-books as Christmas Gifts to 4 
De relatives and friends, has become i 
A DELIGHTFUL CUSTOM <3 
4 Such a gift is always acceptable and will form 
Ry, the foundation of a bank account whereby pro- { 
ti) vision for future needs is assured. : 
xt ONE DOLLAR OR MORE s 
() may be deposited by mail in favor of each reci- 
NS pient. We issue Pass-books according to direc- 
fe tions, placetheminspeciallydesigned envelopes $y 
[= and mail them with the card of thegiversothat 
@ they will reach their destination on Christmas 
QQ) morning. Wy 
) Send for booklet ‘‘L’”’—free on reauest 








CAPITAL & SURPLUS TWO MILLION DOLLARS 

























Guaranteed 

absolutely Pure Wool — 

the natural covering of a 
living body. 


It is the best body shield 
ever devised against colds, 








catarrh, rheumatism. 





Hence its high favor with lead- 
ing Physicians as an aid in 
their good work, 











Dr. Jaeger’s 8S. W.S. Co.’s Own Stores 
New York: 306 Fifth Ave.; 11 Cortlandt St. 
Brooklyn: 50t Fulton St. Boston: 228 Boylston St. 
Phila.: 1510 Chestnut St. Chicago: 82 State St. 
Agents in All Principal Cities. 
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FUR MEN WHO THINK AND actTr 


‘- The Affirmative Intellect,’”? by Chas. Ferguson. oc. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New York. 





with the other side. His recommendations for 
appointments needed by him were held up in Wash- 
ington; for the influence of the men he was after 
reached Washington, even. Heney never faltered. 
He convicted Mitchell, who died soon afterward, 
and several others. 

It was a fight against great odds, but Heney won 
it because he had courage. It is no small thing to 
attempt to put a United States Senator in jail, 
no matter how guilty that Senator may be. It is 
no small thing to go single-handed against a gang 
that has been plundering the Government for 
years, even if backed by the President. Con- 
spiracies like the Western land and timber frauds 
ramify in every direction. The influence brought 
to bear to stop prosecution would have overwhelmed 
a weaker man than Heney. He had the courage and 
he won his fight. 


Fiala’s Adventures in Arctic Ice-fields.—The 
renewed interest in polar exploration which the 
reports of Commander Peary’s latest expedition have 
recently stimulated will doubtless be further added 
to by the publication in the near future of Anthony 
Fiala’s book, ‘‘Fighting the Polar Ice,’ which is 
now on the presses of Doubleday, Page & Co. This 
book is the story of the second Ziegler polar ex- 
ploration, sent out in 1903, under the charge of Mr. 
Fiala, and at the expense of Mr. William Ziegler, of 
New York city. While the expedition did not suc- 
ceed in reaching even a new ‘‘farthest north,’’ Mr. 
Fiala concludes his work with the hope that the 
experiences gained by his party may be of some 
use in future explorations. To this end numerous 
appendices are added giving detailed advice to those 
who may follow in his footsteps. 

The failure of the second Ziegler expedition is 
attributed by Mr. Fiala to the impassable barriers 
of ice which, rising before them in series of moun- 
tainous cliffs, effectually blocked their advance 
when they reached a latitude of 82 degrees north. 
At this point their danger was increased by the 
rising temperature which threatened to break up 
the highway of ice over which they had traveled 
and bar their retreat. Fearing this, they reluctantly 
turned back, as twice before they had been forced 
to do under but slightly different circumstances. 


The experiences of the party on these various | 


dashes are dramatically told by Mr. Fiala. Under the 
chapter heading ‘‘He Brought Me Up also Out of 
an Horrible Pit’’ he narrates this incident of one 
of their dangerous expeditions: 


We had traveled on the glaciers so often that we 
had grown free of care in regard to the hidden danger 
of crevasses. These deep chasms were arched over 
by the drifting snows and leveled with the sur- 
rounding surface of the glacier, and it was impossible 
to detect them. On the Rudolph Island glacier I had 
broken through on three or four different occasions, 
but had always been successful in scrambling out, 
not having fallen deeper than my armpits, Fre- 
quent halts delayed our progress. Because of the 
thick weather I often went ahead to assist Rilliet 


in picking out the shadowy nunataks that guided | 
us toward the slope where we wished to go from our , 


present elevation to Young Sound. 

It wasatone of these halts that I walke@ out ahead 
of the sledges, when the snow gave way beneath my 
feet and I hung over a deep crevasse. Steward 
Spencer ran from his sledge in an attempt to help 
me. He had but just touched my hand with his 
fingers when I began a frightful descent and knew 
no more. In the semiconscious state which fol- 
lowed came a chill of horror, for I thought I had been 
buried alive. But returning memory helped me 
to realize that I was entombed in ice. I found 
myself wedged between two curves in the walls of 
the crevasse, the convex surfaces near enough to- 
gether to hold me between my breast and back, 
my left arm bent over my breast and jamming 
having prevented me from falling through the neck 


Choose the 
Cocoa with the 
YELLOW WRAPPER 
Its double strength makes 


BENSDORP'S 
rovaL HOG OA sre 


the most economical. 
Send 10 cents for trial can. 


STEPHEN L, BARTLETT CO,, 


IMPORTERS, | ALL 
BOSTON. GROCERS, 





THE 





SENSIBLE GIFT 


AN Ideal Holi- 

day Gift for 

man or boy is a Rae wan 
complete outfit of Litholin collars and cuffs. 


The Litholin Waterproofed Collars in all the 
latest styles cost 25c each; Cuffs, 50c per pair. 
Look just like linen because they ARE linen—not 
| celluloid or rubber. Waterproof. soil is 

wiped off instantly with cate cloth—laundry 
bills cutin half. Never wilt, fray or crack. 

There is style, comfort and economy in 
Litholin collars and cuffs. 


Tf not at dealers send style, size and remittance 
and we will mail post-paid to any address, I]lus- 
trated catalogue of styles sent free on request. 


THE FIBERLOID COMPANY 


13 Waverly Place, New York 








DO YOU SHAVE YOURSELF? 


With a Busse Dry Hone you canin10 


seconds make your razor edge equal to a 
barber’s, Wet hones usually take half an 
hour of an expert. Busse’s hones require 
no skill; anybody can use them; adapted to 


either plein or safety styles. A gentleman said, 
**T would not take $25 for mine if I could 
not get another ; have used it 5 years and 
my razor is as good as new.”’ 


%1 Prepaid. 
527 Walnut St., Cincinnati, 0. 








BUSSE @ CO. 
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F there were a great University of Busi- 


Day, WAV Aillll Do For ness, with a Rockefeller at its head; a 
Employer oF Hill, a Harriman, a Morgan, a Van- 
; Imptoye- derbilt and a Gould on its faculty, it could 


GB scarcely teach you more of the practical 
methods of making money than the six- 
volume Business Man’s Library described 
below, 1,263 pages crammed full of actual 
working, business plans, methods, pointers. Not theories, or advice, or 
mere suggestions—but experience—dearly bought, hard earned, experience 
that cost years of effort and fortunes of money to get. Placed, now, within 


the easy grasp of any business man, large or small, employer or employe, at 
the cost of only a few cents a day. 















The Business Man’s Library is, in reality, a complete VITAL SUBJECTS What the blue-print is to the iron worker ; what the 
correspondence course under the great Master-Minds of ; F compass is to the mariner; what the map is to the trav- 
Business. _ Seventy-eight men — not mere writers, but How to Become an Executive eler; what the experiment station is to the farmer- all 
National Business. Men, whose very names inspire re- Business Letter Writing this, and more, the Business Man’s Library is to the busi- 
spect and admiration and confidence—are its authors. Scientific Salesmanship ness man. And add to this helpful Library, the help you 
Alexander H. Revell, founder and et of the great % Accounting will get from SYSTEM, the pre-eminent Magazine of 
firm bearing his name; Sears, Roebuck & Co.’s comp- al Business! 260 to 356 pages in every issue of SYSTEM, 
troller; John V. Farwell & Co.’s credit man; Montgomery Sales Management and you cannot afford to miss a single page of it. It 
Ward & Co.’s buyer; Sherwin-Williams Co.’s general . Selling by Mail makes no difference whether you own your own business 
manager. These are only a few of the big men who have _ Retailing _ or whether you 1re working for somebody else; whether 
contributed to the Business Man’s Library. These seventy- Window Dressing you sit in a private office and decide things, or whether 
eight men give us not only the intimate secrets of their Store Management you stand at a counter and answer questions SYSTEM 
own successes, but the priceless business information, Training Salesmen will show you new ways of saving time and effort and cut- 
working plans, methods, statistics, tabulations, systems, Organizing a Business ting out drudgery. SYSTEM. goes into the inner offices 
hints, pointers, from nigh places in the world of money Organizing a Factory of the biggest, most successful men and brings forth for 
where few are permitted to enter. In no other way can Advertising our benefit the fruit of their costly experience. 
ou get the valuable information which the Business Man’s Cost Systems EM will show you how to start a new business, how to 

ibrary will give you, save through the slow and costl Follow-Up Systems win trade for it, establish prestige, create profits, mini- 
school of experience. For what we offer you here is soli Buying Systems mize wastes, keep down expenses, stop losses. Better, 
business experience, collected, classified, condensed, Office Systems SYSTEM will p Bee you how to accomplish more, make 
and crystallized for your benefit at a cost of thousands Credit Systems more, in your present daily work. Each issue contains 
and thousands of dollars, And who can paceman: Collecting Dead Accounts special “inside” information on ‘uying, selling, account- 
cents-value on working information, such as this? The Retail Systems ing, manufacturing, shipping, collecting, advertising, busi- 
six uniform volumes of the Business Man’s Library are Managing a Wholesale House ness letter writing, banking, real estate and insurance 
published in a handsome de luxe edition,as they deserve Handling Employes methods, business management, handling men, short cuts 
to be. Beautiful, clear, large type; fine hand-made eae oe Banking _ and worry savers, store systems, retail salesmanship 
shell book paper; one edge of old, two edges rough ; Training and Developing Men trade getting ideas, window dressing, circularizing, an 
half English Morocco bin — ese are, indeed, a set of Time Keeping Systems everything in which a man in business, big or little, is in- 
books for the library or desk of which to be proud. This is Real Estate Systems terested. SYSTEM has 300,000 regular readers. It has 
your money-laden opportunity—they can be had by any Insurance Systems helped many of them to better salaries, bigger profits that 
man who can spare forty-six cents a week. Office Short Cuts would have been impossible, undreamed of, without SYS- 

TEM—Won’t you let SYSTEM help you? 








“This library is a short cut to more salary and “We circulated these books 
JOHN FARSON more business, to more kr owledge and more power.” BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER among our employees and sent 
“This Library is better than its name— | Copies to our branch houses.” 
PENN CHOCOLATE CO. a 


void of generalities and practical beyond 


“T don’t care how smart or bright or clever a man 
expectations. Taught us a lot.” TOM MURRAY is, he can learn a great deal from these books.” 


“T wish the work could be brought before ever “T regard it as of benefit and assistance to 
ALFRED DOLGE wan who wants tobuil te Y | CHARLES E. HIRES . 


man who wants to build a real business career.” any wide-awake business man, no matter who.” 


A FEW RECENT PURCHASERS: JU. S.Government [3sets], Sears, Roebuck & Co. [2sets], N. K. Fairbank Co., Illinois Rg ; ' 
Steel Co., Armour & Co., National Cash Register Co., Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, American Graphophone Co., Marshall Field & Co., U.S. : 
Steel Company, City National Bank of New York, Sherwin-Williams Co., Montgomery Ward & Co., Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & 
Co., John Wanamaker, Butler Bros., Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., American Radiator Co., Jones Dry Goods Co., Burrows Bros. Co., 
International Harvester Co., International Time Recorder Co., Andrews Heating Co., Morgan & Wright [3 sets], University of 
Michigan [to be used as text books on business], University of Wisconsin [purchased by two instructors in commercialsubjects]. 
























Please 
deliver to 
me, all char- 
ges prepaid, one 


Picture in your mind six handsome gold-topped volumes, the same _..”” 
& ASY a FFER binding, paper, type that are usually to be found only in limited editions. 1,263 to set of the Business 
* P e Man’s Library, com- 
pages that could scarcely be worth more to you if each leaf were a $10 bill; - nist. kes ‘elx’ valuaiea. 
and twelve months of SYSTEM—more than 3,000 pages of current business experience and help, convertible oound in Oxford Half 
into ready cash—and then think of this offer: Only $18, spread out thin over nine months—and they are yours Wien 792) —— foo eo 
forever. Your check or money order for $2, or a $2 bill sent to-day, will bring the books to-morrow and enter scription to SYSTEM, the Mag- 
your name as a regular yearly SYSTEM subscriber. $2 now and $2 a month until $18 is paid. Lessthan 
you probably spend for daily papers; less, surely, than.it costs you for carfare or the evening 
smoke. Long before t'.is week is out these helpful books, if ordered now, will have a chance to 


azine of Business, for all of which 
Tagree to pay $18.00 as follows: $2.00 
put back in your pocket more than their cost. Is the offer clear? Sign the coupon and 
Send $2.00. 


~ Send to System, 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


thereafter until the full amount has been 
paid. 
Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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It’s in the burner that the 
PERFECTION Oil Heater differs 
so radically from the old-fashioned 
oil heaters. It is the burner that makes 
the PERFECTION Oi Heater the 
greatest heat-producer of all—heat 
that can be felt instantly—that keeps 
the room or hallway warm and cozy 
when the other stoves fail—intense 
heat at the least cost and without 
smoke or smell, The burner of the 


PERFECTION 


Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


prevents the wick being turned too high or 
too low. This device alone makes the 
PERFECTION the most desirable heater you 
can buy. Made in two finishes—nickel and 
japan. Fount and wick carrier are made of 
brass throughout. Holds four quarts of oil 
and burns nine hours. You can carry it about 
—upstairs, downstairs, anywhere 
where more heat is required. 
Every heater warranted. If not 
at your dealer’s write to our near- | 
est agency for descriptive circular. | 





™ Rayo LAMP is unexcelled in light- | 
general househ 
i ini parlor or bedroom. Made of brass through- 


library, ~ 
out and nickel finished. Perfectly constructed; a bsolutely safe. 


Ebery lamp warranted, At dealer’s or write to nearest agency. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


iving power and for 
ion =. ornament to 
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No gif: lamp, however 
*F costlyor ornate, will be 
; so thoroughly appre- 
ciated as the Beck-Iden. A lamp that 
generates within itself the finest quality 
of illuminating gas, giving two to five 
times more light than any other fuel, 
and the only light that can be used for 
hours without trying the eyes. There 
are no wicks, chimneys or mantles, there is 


A PERFECT LAMP 
The Beck-Iden Lamp stands 16 inches high 
from base toburner. It is solidly made of brass, 
finely burnished and finished in bronze—an 
object of real beauty and incomparable value. 
o insure the timely placing of holiday 
orders, write early for booklet No. & 
ACETYLENE LAMP COMPANY, 
50 University Place, New York . 


Montreal, Canada. 
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destruction of burners. 


or money refunded. 





_ Under our guarantee you take no 
risk. Any dealer in lighting devicescan f 
supply you with the National at $1.75 ¢& 
each, boxed complete, or send direct h% 
| for_handsome booklet — ‘‘ Seven Stages fii 
in Lighting.” iy 


THE NATIONAL GAS LIGHT Co. ff 
1208 Porter St., Kalamazoo, Michigan 





Company, Pubs., New 


Caution: Insist on getting the National. 
Accept no other. h i 





Wagnal : features before purchasing. 


You Are Using More 
Gas Than You Need! 
You Are Breaking 
E— Too Many Globes! 

\2—~ You Are Wasting Too 


Your Gas Bills are Too Hig 


=> Many Mantels! 

because the pres- 
sure forces more 
gas through the 
pipes than is neces- 
sary to give you a 
good, steady, 
bright light. 


The National Automatic 
Gas Light (inverted) 


has an automatic regulator which allows just enough 
gas (not too much or too little) to pass through at all 
times to make a perfect light, which prevents the 
wasting of gas, breaking of globes and mantels, and 


The National Automatic Gas Light gives a stea 
full light downward of twice the candle power at h 
the cost of the vertical light and one fifth the cost of 
electricity. The Nationalis the only light that is 
sold under a positive guarantee to do what we claim 


TRY ONE ON TWO WEEKS’ FREE TRIAL 





e words—National  ntomatie 
THE PASSIONATE HEARTS. Ten genuine Irish | | Automatic—stamped on every regulator. Regulator 


. You can see the pin point jump when : 
love stories, by ANNA Macmanus (Ethna Carbe ee a The device that 


the gas is turned on. Look for these makes the inverted 
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| of the funnel. Beneath me was a great black void 


in which I could move my legs without touching the 
walls, and to my right a cavern that made me think 
of the bottomless pit. 

The darkness was intense. Away above am 
shone a luminous spot, a faint halo of blue irides. 
cence which showed where I had broken through 
and a few straight pencil-like rays of light aan 
trated the chasm exposing the black surface of the 
walls of ice and also revealing the fact that had I 
fallen but a little farther to the right I would have 
gone beyond the reach of human aid. 

I heard voices calling from above and I answered, 
asking for a rope, and requesting haste, as I thought 
I would slip through. Up to that time I was not 
aware that Spencer was in the chasm. While the 
rope was being lowered, I heard most awful groans 
beneath me in the crevasse. My first thought was 
that a team of dogs had fallen in with me. Soon the 
noise became articulate speech, and I realized with 
horror that another man was in that prison, and 
like myself was wedged in between walls of 
ice. 

It was the steward who in trying to save me had 
fallen in too. I could not see him in that black 
pit, but thought that his voice, with its awful 
echoes, came from somewhere beneath me. He called 
out, ‘‘Commander, are you in this place too?’ 
He was lying on his side and felt the unspeakable 
torture of his position and begged me to save him. 
‘‘What an awful place to die!’’ he said again and 
again. 

I told him to trust in God and we would get out, 
but I must confess, at that moment of shock and 
pain, help seemed very far away. 

To add to our discomfort, pieces of ice became 
detached from above and thundered down the 
abyss, the sound reaching us until it was annihi- 
lated by the awful depth. It need not be told what 
would have happened if either Spencer or myself 
had been in the path of the falling fragments. 

At last I saw above me the end of a rope which 
gradually neared as I shouted directions to those 
out of sight above who were lowering the line, our 
only hope of escape. 

My right arm was free, and at last the precious 
line was in my hand. I painfully made a bowline in 
the end of the rope, the fingers of my left hand 
being fortunately free. Slipping the noose over 
my right foot, I called to those above to haul away. 
Soon I was swinging like a pendulum in free space. 
I called to them to move the rope to the right and 
then lower me. I swung around in the black 
chasm and felt the icy walls but could not discover 
the steward. 

In desperation as I felt myself growing weaker, I 
called to him, ‘‘Look up and try to see me against the 
light above!’’ He obeyed, saw my _ suspended 


|form, and directed my movements. In answer to 


my shouts the men above moved the rope along the 
edge of the crevasse and lowered me to where I 
could reach the steward, tho I could not rescue 
him on account of a projection of ice that interfered. 
But I could pass him a foot and a hand, and lift 
him from his prone position, and help him to stand 
on the cake of ice that had broken off when he fell 
and had jammed, saving him from death. Unable 
to give the steward further help, I told him it would 
be best for the men to haul me up and send down 
the rope for him. He agreed and I was drawn to 
the surface—just in time, as I fainted on reaching 
the top. The steward was hauled up next. A 
tent was erected and within its shelter Doctor Seitz 
examined us, No bones were broken, but a cut in the 
steward’s face required several stitches. We were 
helped into our sleeping-bags as the temperature 
had fallen to 27 degrees below zero. 

On measuring the rope Seaman Duffy found we had 


' | fallen into the crevasse to the depth of seventy feet. 


It was a providential escape. If we had fallen but 
a little to either side where the crevasse widened, 
we would have descended. beyond the reach of 
help. 

While swinging in the dense darkness of that 
shoel-like abyss, a thin line only held me to life— 
a cotton cord with braided covering, only three- 
eighths of an inch in diameter! I thought of a 
place on that same line where, only that morning, 
I had noticed, while lashing a sledge load, that all 
the inner fibers had parted. 











gas light a success 








It was a dangerous but concealed break, and at 
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the time I mentally resolved to have it cut out and 
the line spliced at our next camp. 
“Had the break been noticed ?’’ The horror of the 
jonetroubled me. 
. conversation with Duffy after the accident I 
learned that he had gone over every inch of the rope, 
and that the weak spot had been discovered—and 


the rope repaired. 





Educating an Oriental.—Mr. Eugene Aubin 
tells in his book, ‘‘Morocco of To-day,” of one of 
those encroachments of western civilization into 
Oriental life, which have collectively given rise to 
the expression ‘‘the awakening of the East.”” The 
young Sultan Mulai-Abd-el-Aziz is the particular 
instrument of on-marching events whose ‘‘civiliza- 
tion’’ is treated by this writer. In The Youth's Com- 
panion Mr. Aubin’s account of this ruler is sum- 
marized. When he came into authority, upon the 
death of his father, he immediately began to open 
his eyes to the new things of the world, and to this 
end gathered about him Europeans of all nations. 
As most of these Europeans were traders, we are 
told, they saw a commercial possibility in the 
situation, and at once proceeded to assist their pupil 
to a varied knowledge of outside affairs—and all 


with profit to themselves. Their ‘‘graft’’ cam- 


paign is thus described: 


It was only necessary to speak of something to 
Mulai-Abd-el-Aziz, or show him a photograph or 
engraving in an illustrated paper. In a moment the 
royal imagination had caught the hint, and without 
troubling about the price, an order was soon given 
to one or another of the rival merchants—some- 
times two or three orders, to avoid disappointing 
any one. 

Usually these orders ran in series, according to 
the taste of the moment. For whole periods he 
would be devoted to sport, at others to photography, 
at others to machinery. The last phase of all was 
a military one, and cannon, rifles, and ammunition 
were ordered with enthusiasm. 

The order once given, it was for the beneficiary 
to accomplish it to the best of his ability, for the 
royal caprice easily took a new turn, and it was for- 
gotten the next day; but the arrival of the object 
would renew his interest init. As soon as unpacked 
it would become the plaything of the moment, the 
sole interest of the day, till a new toy came to take 
its place, and it went to join the rest of the lumber 
accumulated in the Dar el-Makhzen. 

The orders thus juggled out of the Sultan by these 
European hangers-on were sometimes incredible. 
Of course jewels played the biggest part; but the 
transport of an English billiard-table on camel back 
from Larache to Fez was the splendid idea of one 
man, who was also responsible for a gala carriage in 
crimson and gold with green cushions. 

Numbers of different motor-cars, bicycles, a han- 
som, and several horses also arrived. A Decauville 
railway half-laid down at the palace gate awaits 
better days. Steam-launches, balloons, ice-machines, 
all known photographic apparatus, cinematographs, 
wireless telegraphs—the most varied and capricious 
of whims have been suggested to the imagination of 
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To sweetly Ris as your way into 
her affections keep her well 
provided with 


| /| Jul 


Chocolates 
and Confections 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1316 Chestnut St., Phila. 
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We are offering an ex- 

tensive line of pierced 
silver holders for condiments, 
table delicacies, liqueurs and 
mineral waters, among which 
may be mentioned: holders 
for champagne, whiskey, soda 
and ginger ale; high ball and 
whiskey glasses, cheese hold- 


ers, marmalade holders, jelly 


holders, catsup, Worcester- 


shire and Tabasco holders, etc. ; 
These add greatly to the ap- 
pearance of the table, besides 
permitting the use of the goods in 
their original packages which are en- 
tirely concealed in the richly designed 


outer receptacle. 


Meriden Company, Silversmiths 


Tnternational Silver Zo. Successor 


218 Fifth Huenuce, cor. 26th st. (madison Square) New York 
Entrance also on 26th Street near Broadway 





“Everyone Exclaims 


About Our Lights!’’ 


‘* THE LAMPS are splendid. dp exclaims about the amount of light they give,” writes 
Mrs. W. T. Reese, Tiffin, Ohio. ‘‘My city friends visiting here say they are as good as Gas. In 
fact, my home is now considered the best-lighted house in the county. Why, when we go visiting 
our neighbors of an evening it is hardto keep from exclaiming about the poor light they have!’ 


The Angle Lamp is the xew method of burning 
common kerosene vil, and is as different from the 
ordinary lamps in vesudts as itis in appearance. It 
makes common kerosene the best, the cheapest 
and the most satisfactory of all lighting methods. 
Safer and more reliable than gasoline or acetylene, 
yet as convenient to operate as gas or eleciricity, 


The Angle Lamp 


is. lighted and extinguished like . May be 
turned high or low without odor. i, uae no 
danger. Filled while lighted and without moving.- 
Requires filling but once or twicea week. It fi 
aroom with its beautiful, soft, mellow light that 
has no equal, 

And yet the lamp actually pays for itself. For while the ordinary round-wick lamp, usually considered the cheapest ofall lighting 


methods, barns but about 5 hours on a quart of oil, the Angle Lamp burns a full 16 hours on the same quantity. But send for our catalog 
‘47” explaining the new principles employed in this lump, and for our proposition for selling on 
DAYS’ TRIAL 


























Wouldn't you like to have your home admuringly referred to by your neighbors as “the best-lighted house in the county’’— if you knew 
such a light would cost so much less than your present system as to pay for itself ina few months’ use — then write for catalog ‘47’’ de." 


scribing The Angle Lamp fully and listing 32 varieties from $1.80 up. It is free for asking. 
THE AN 78-80 MURRAY NEW_ YORK. 





SHORTHAND 
Teste VAs 


We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in only 


CINCINNATI 





an ideal location for your home, your 
factory or investments, has greater 
Light, Fuel and Power inducements 
than any other large American City. 

These items form a sufficient portion 
of operating expenses to command the 


investigation of the manufacturer or 
investor. Write for special information. 
Address—New Business Department, 
THE UNION Gas & ELECTRICCO.,CINCINNATI,O. 
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thirty days, You can learn in spare time in your own home, 
ho matter where you live. No need to spend months as with 
old systems. Boyd’s Syllabic System is easy to 
learn—easy to write—easy to read. Simple. Practical. 
Speedy. Sure. No ruled lines—no positions—no shading, as 
in other systems, No long list of word signs to confuse. 
ONLY NINE CHARACTERS to learn and you have the en- 
tire English (or any other) language at your ABSOLUTE 
COMMAND. The best system for stenographers, private 
secretaries, newspaper reporters. Lawyers, ministers, teach- 
ers, physicians, literary folk and business men may now learn 
shorthand for their own use. Does not take continual daily 
Practice as with Other systems. Our graduates hold high- 
grade positions everywhere. Send -to-day for booklets, testi- 
monials, guarantee offer, etc. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
~ 930 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 











The Perfect Perpe tual Calendar 


Simplest, most reliable: 50 zents. Post-free. 


Funk 








& Wagnalls Company, 44-60 Ej st 23d Street, New York. 
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WILLIAMS. 


VENTILATING 
» WINDOW- SASH 


FASTENER 


Make your window absolutely safe 
while affording ample ventilation. Do 
not mar sash and prevent rattling. 
Anyone can attach. Impossible to open 
window when adjusted for ventilation. 
Cannot be pried off from outside. Ven=- 
tilates fram top or bottom, or both. Saves 
price of ordinary fasteners, if you're 
building, and is necessary for any win- 
dow, if you'd rest in peace. Send me 
60c. for sample, prepaid, and you'll 
order more William’s Ventilating 
| Window Sash Fasteners from your 
Hardware Dealer. 

CHARLES HOYT WILLIAMS 
1075 Fidelity Building, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 




















SUCCESSFUL TEACHING &.°3°:%:f.2-° 
J F book on_ teaching. 
embracing prize studies by a number of practical 
teachers in different parts of the country. 

introduction by James M. Greenwood, Supt. of Schools, 
Kansas City, Mo. Cloth, $1.00 net; by mail, $1.08. Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, New York. 
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} Mulai-Abd-el-Aziz, and the royal wishes dutifully 
carried out by interested agents. 

Between the orders it was necessary to ‘‘keep 
things going,’’ so various games and ingenious 
amusements were organized and carried out. And 
as the King was ready to be familiar, some of his 
European friends replied with familiarities, often in 
bad taste. One day his English amusers found it 
a great joke to take away his djellaba, or tunic, put 
an enormous turban on his head, rig him in a fan- 
tastic military uniform, and then make haste to 
photograph him in this get-up, so that one can now 
buy in Fez the picture of Mulai-Abd-el-Aziz in 
circus costume. 

Tourists came at last to enjoy the game, and 
steamship agencies advertised it as a scheme to 





draw trade. But in the end the Sultan’s astounded 
subjects wearied of his new style of civilization and ! 
began to grow disaffected. Bu Hamara plotted ' 
for the throne, and Mulai-Abd-el-Aziz’s advisers 
shut him up and furnished the Europeans an escort ! 
to Tangier. 


Wiles of the Wild.—Mark Twain tells in the 
Christmas Harper’s Magazine how he used to hunt 
wild turkey when a boy. If the account which he 
gives is authentic there are grounds for the belief 
that ‘‘mama-turkey’’ is almost as much of a 
One old lady 


bird had considerable fun with him once, and now 


humorist as Mark Twain himself. 





that the event is so long passed that he too sees 





“He had small skill o horse Flesh 


who bought 


_ 


te 





isS 


=Try a cake ofit.and be convinced.= 
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the funny sidé of it Mr. Clemens shares the amuse- 
ment of the turkey and himself with the public 
He first explains the custom of hunting the wd 
birds by means of imitating the turkey-call asa 
decoy. Then he continues: 


When a mama-turkey answers an invitation and 

finds she has made a mistake i ing i 

istake in accepting it, she 
does: as the mama-partridge does—remembers a 
previous engagement and goes limping and scram- 
bling away, pretending to be very lame; and at 
the same time she is saying to her not-visible children 
“‘Lie low, keep still, don’t expose yourselves: I 
shall be back as soon as I have beguiled this shabby 
swindler out of the country.” 

When a person is ignorant and confiding, this 
immoral devise can have tiresome results. [ 
followed an ostensibly lame turkey over a consider- 
able part of the United States one morning, because 
I believed in her and could not think she would 
deceive a mere boy, and one who was trusting her 
and considering her honest. I had the single-barreled 
shotgun, but my idea was to catch her alive. -] 
often got within rushing distance of her, and then 
made my rush; but always, just as I made my 
final plunge and put my hand down where her back 
had been, it wasn’t there; it was only two or three 
inches from there, and I brushed the tail feathers 
as I landed on my stomach—a very close call, 
but still not quite close enough; that is, not close 
enough for success, but just close enough to 
convince me that I could do it next time. She 
always waited for me, a little piece away, and let 
on to be resting and greatly fatigued; which was 
a lie, but I believed it, for I still thought her honest 
long after I ought to have begun to doubt her, sus- 
pecting that this was no way for a high-minded bird 
to be acting. I followed, and followed, and followed, 
making my periodical rushes, and getting up and 
brushing the dust off, and resuming the voyage with 
patient confidence; indeed, with a confidence which 
grew, for I could see by the change of climate and 
vegetation that we were getting up into the high 
latitudes, and as she always looked a little tireder and 
a little more discouraged after each rush, I judged 
that I was safe to win, in the end, the competition 
being purely a matter of staying power and the 
advantage lying with me from the start because 
she was lame. 

Along in the afternoon I began to feel fatigued 
myself. Neither of us had had any rest since we 
first started on the excursion, which was upward 
of ten hours before, tho latterly we had paused 
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Washing Z § 
machine y Ta 
swallows 

“wash boards. / 

ingore 


WAY is here to bless humanity. 


The world’s watched for the man to 


no injury—no drudgery—tha 
Good-by wash boards, washing machines, 
faundries— throw them away—the EASY 


] SOMETHING 
s MISSING 


labor, fuel, health, looks. 
oing on daily. You can 
° MRS. FRITTER, 
I clean a week’s washin 


ing known—new princi- 


wash 


—_ > 


ast. | but it does. You have the 


strange, is strange, but Eo it’s no experiment, 
0 it. 
Norwood, writes:—“‘ With EASY WAY 
in less than an hour without 
rubbing.” W. BROWN, Ohio, writes:—‘‘ Wash day now 
our—EASY WAY does the work with 
succees.” J. H. BARRETT, Ark., after ordering 38 Easy 
Ways, says:—‘* I don’t understand why it does the work, 


SOMETHING KILLED! 


nereatiast, ful S&o | THING EVER HAPPENED! 
say it’s impossible—miracles don’t happen, but wait, don’t worry. 


LADIES, YOUR PRAYERS ANSWERED—THERE’S NO MORE WASH DAY! 
GLORY HALLELUJAH! IT’S DEAD! LAID AWAY! WIPED OUT FOREVER. 


goede. Saves 62 days drudgery yearly—makes woman’s , 
cut wash day in two. He lives—taken | hardest work easiest household duty —saves clothes, 
more than half—left only minutes— cut 
so much wash day’s all over, changed— 
there’s new oe clothes—differ- 
ent from anyt 

als, ideas, methods, NEW EVERYTHING. 
onderful, but true, family washing 
cleaned with no more work than getting 
a simple meal, less time—no rubbing, 
squeezing, pounding, packing, 






Surprises all—sounds 


erfect, 


grandest invention I ever _ Blessing the Inventor. 


heard of. People are skeptical; have to be shown.” J. W. MYERS, Ga., says: 
—* Find check to cover one dozen ‘Easy Ways.’ Easy Way greatest invention 





Women have prayed for death of wash day 
—for clean clothes without rubbing—ruining health, looks—when they could 
wash, get dinner, see friends, indulge in recreation without fatigue—when 
women thought no more of washing clothes chan to geta simple meal. That 
glorious day has come. The world’s full wash boards, so-called washing ma- 
chines, yet wash day same as ever—still long, dreary day—no easier, no 
shorter, no better. Use wash board or washing machine, it’s drudgery, long 
hours, hard work —backache—a day no woman forgets. Invention that killed 
wash day named EASY WAY—name tells whole story — easy on clothes —easy 
used —kept clean — handled — easy on women— makes washing easy—easy to 
buy and sell. Not called a machine— powers inside concealed—caution the 

= ‘ way it gets dirt—has awful appetite for dirt —increases 
more it gets—goes after all the dirt i- all the clothes at 
same time—little, but mighty—silent, but powerful—uses 
no spirits, yet works in darkness. OPERATED ON STOVE— 
move knob occasionally—that’s all—scarcely anything to 
do but wait between batches—child can doit. Alliron 
and steel—always ready—sets away on shelf. Entirely un- 
like old methods. Verily, wash day is dead—EASY WAY 
settled that—woman’s joy, satisfaction, their God-send. 
Less than an hour cleans washing which before took all 
day—cleans all clothes, finest laces, curtains, etc., in about one-tenth time 
without rubbing, squeezing, packing, pressing— without chemicals to injure 




















for womanhood, forever abolishing miserable wash day. Saves me turning old 
washer for hours. I am ready to have old washer accompany all others to 
the Dump. Sells itself.” 1. BECK, Ga., writes:—“ Enclose order. Find ‘Easy 
Way’ asrepresented. Worked 4 days and have 16 orders.” J.T. PEAY, N.C., 
says:— Been out 2 days—sold 1 dozen, for which enclose order. Everybody 
is carried away that sees it work.” CHAS. BOWLES, 0., writes:—‘* Where 
tried have given general satisfaction.” Guaranteed, everything proven, 
old house, responsible, capital $100,000.00. Price only $5.00 complete, 
ready to use—sent to any address. Not sold in stores. 


BEST EVER HAPPENED FOR AGENTS, SALESMEN, 


MANAGERS—MEN OR WOMEN -—at home or traveling, all or part 
time—showing—taking orders—appointing agents. **EASY WAW” new. 
Nothing like it. Demand world-wide—agents reaping harvest of dollars. 
When operated people stop, look, listen, crowd, push, squeeze, miss engage- 
ments, get excited— watch it as though a miracle occurred. 12see—10 buy. 
Write today for special Agents Plan. World unsupplied. Act quick. 














Send postal card anyhow for fall description, valuable informa- 
tion, testimonials, new proposition, catalog. All free. Send today. 





Harrison Mfg. Co., 95 Harrison Building, Cincinnattl, 0. 
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Miller 


Monuments 


Nothing but 

highest grade 
granite used. 

} Designs original 
with me—or ac- 
cording to your 
ideas. 

Carving by fin- 
ished artists—not 
stone-cutters, | 


Every detail to 
the final setting-up 
is under my per- 
sonal care. 

My life work has been monument-making, 
and I guarantee satisfaction in every particu- 
lar—price included. 








My free illustrated booklet on memo- 
tials is yours for the asking. 


J. L. MILLER 


47 Liberty St., 
QUINCY, MASS. 


( Successor to ) 
Thomas & Miller 





Diaries in One 


A few lines for every day in the 
each 


ear— 
ear’s entries appearing under the 
entry for the year preceding, and so on 
for five years. For recording interesting 
events—for any comparative record—hap- 
penings at home or at school—bright say- 
ings ot children—conditions of weather — 
account of travels, or any purpose where 
“a year ago to-day” isinteresting. Hand- 
some bindings, 50 cents to $3.50. 


A Unique Christmas Gift 


Two popular styles are: 
No. 1€0, beautifully bound in Red Art Cloth, $1.00. 
No. 103, Genuine Black Seal Grain Leather, $1.50. 
Atk your stationer or sent postpaid on receipt of 
price. Send for descriptive catalogue free. 


WARD'S 


Heart Palpitation 


is caused by generation of gas in the 
stomach. Charcoal absorbs all gases, 
and stops fermentation, 


MURRAY’S 
CHARCOAL TABLETS 


are made of purest charcoal. Try them 
for palpitation of the heart, dyspepsia, 
and indigestion, 

FOR 10c. in stamps, a full size 25c. 
box mailed for trial. Once only. 


A.J. Ditman, *' Astor House, NY. 


MANUFACTURING STATIONER, 
67-63 Franklin Sreet, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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| awhile after rushes, I letting on to be thinking about 
something else; but neither of us sincere, and both 
| of us waiting for the other to call game, but in no 
real hurry about it, for indeed those little evan- 
escent snatches of rest were very grateful to the 
feelings of us both; it would naturally be so, skir- 
mishing along like that ever since dawn and not a 
bite in the mean time; at least for me, tho some- 
times as she lay on her side fanning herself with a 
| wing and praying for strength to get out of this 
| difficulty a grasshopper happened along whose time 
| had come, and that was well for her, and fortunate, 
| but I had nothing—nothing the.whole day. 

More than once, after I was very tired, I gave up 

| taking her alive, and was going to shoot her, but I 
| never did it, altho it was my right, for I did not 
believe I could hit her; and besides, she always 
stopt and posed, when I raised the gun, and this 
made me suspicious that she knew about me and 
my marksmanship, and so I did not care to expose 
myself to remarks. 

I did not get her, at all. When she got tired of 
the game at last, she rose from almost under my hand 
and flew aloft with the rush and whir of a shell and 
lit on the highest limb of a great tree and sat down 
and crossed her legs and smiled down at me, and 
seemed gratified to see me so astonished. 


How Mt. McKinley was Climbed.—The ascent 
of Mt. McKinley by Dr. Frederick A. Cook, of Brook- 
lyn, which was doubted by some when the news 
first reached the Atlantic coast, is now proven by 
the return of Dr. Cook himself with the detailed 


account of his successful ascent. To various 


newspapers he has given out this description of his 


final attempt. He was led to undertake the climb- 


ing of Mt. McKinley, he says, by the desire to apply 
his experience as a polar explorer to the somewhat 


similar difficulties of mountain ascensions. The ad- 


vantage of this experience he thus reviews: 


Our polar equipment, of course, included many | 
things which had never before been used in moun- 
tain-climbing. The principal thing of interest in 
it was our tent. This was made of Shantung silk, 
weighed about three pounds, and was large enough 
to hold three persons. 

This was much different from the thirty to forty 
pound tents which mountain-climbers have used 
|heretofore. Then, too, we had sleeping-bags, which 
I invented on one of my arctic trips. These bags 
were of eiderdown, covered with silk, and were so 
made that they could be used as coats. We carried 
Swiss ice-axes, which we covered with tubes and 
used for tent-poles. 

Our food also was such as is used in polar expe- 
ditions. It consisted principally of pemmican, dry 
beef, and beef tallow in equal parts, together with 
a little sugar. The men ate a pound of pemmican 
a day. We used sugar instead of salt, because 
salt would make us thirsty, and it would be hard to 
get water to satisfy our thirst. Our bread was des- 
troyed by being dragged over ice, so we invented 
biscuit of our own. 

We mixed flour and baking-powder, molded the 
| dough into a biscuit about an inch in diameter, 
and baked it in a reflector. We cooked these 
| biscuits on the timber-line. We dried them thor- 
oughly and let them freeze. They were so hard 
that they could be used as pillows without any fear 
of breaking them. Our food also consisted of tea 
|and sugar. We ate twice a day; and on lucky days, 
' when we got a chance to heat anything, three times. 
Our fuel consisted of alcohol. We used this in 
melting the ice to get water and also in an alcohol 
stove. 





Dr. Cook understands the doubts which existed 
| when the first reports of his ascent were sent home. 
Pvolesser Parker, of Columbia, who was originally 
ae of the party, returned east at a time when un- 
successful attempts to climb the mountain had 
induced them to postpone further endeavor. Con- 
sequently he encouraged the rumors which were 
|in circulation concerning the impossibility of the 


Dr. Cook explains that after the departure 





| feat. 
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Last year my customers gave 
away as Christmas gifts one 
hundred and eleven thousand 
(111,000) of my cigars that 
I know of. 


The reason I know is, they sent the 
orders to me (with their cards) to ship the 
cigars to their friends, and I haven’t heard 
of any broken friendships as a result. 

This testimonial is the best 
that I could have to the qual- 
ity of my cigars. A man 
might be willing, for reasons 
of economy, to smoke pretty 
mean cigars himself, but he 
will never make a present of 
a poor one to a friend. My 
cigars are sold by the hundred 
to the smoker at wholesale 
prices. 

I manufacture them right 
here in a factory clean as the 
typical New England kitchen, 
and sell my entire product by 
the hundred to the individual. 
Entire product may sound 
like much or little, but the 
fact remains that I use an 
entire five story and basement 
building of the usual city di- 
mensions, and it is none too 
large to accommodate my 
business. 

It is only a few days to 
Christmas, but there is time 
for you to give my cigars 
a fair trial yourself, and to 
decide whether or not they 
would make acceptable 
Christmas gifts to your 
friends at small expense. 


MY OFFER IS: I will, 
upon request, send one 
hundred Shivers’ Panatela 
Cigars on approval to a 
reader of The Literary Dig- 
est, express prepaid. He 
may smoke ten cigars and 
return the remaining ninety 
at my expense if he is not 
pleased with them; if he is 
pleased, and keeps them, : 
he is to remit the price, $5.00, within 
ten days. 













SHIVERS’ 
PANATELA 
XACT SIZE | . 
AND SHAPE 








The fillers of these cigars are clear Ha- 
vana, of good quality—not only clear, but 
long, clean Havana—no shorts or cuttings 
are used. The wrappers are genuine Sumatra. 


In ordering please enclose business card or 
give personal references, and state whether 
mild, medium, or strong cigars are desired. 

I make other cigars than my Panatelas— 
Sumatra wrapped from $5.00 to $8.00 per 
hundred, and a line of Clear Havana cigars 
ranging in price from $6.50 to $15.00 per 
hundred. 

If you won’t accept one hundred cigars 
“On suspicion,” may I send you my Cata- 
logues? 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS 


913 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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For 
Holiday Gifts 


Nothing is so attractive as 





A 


PARISIAN PERFUMES 


IN CUT GLASS BOTTLES 


Put up in decorated boxes 
Brise Embaumee Violette La Corrida 


a perfect Violet Perfume,| This exquisite perfume, 

aling not only the deli-| the newest product of the 
cacy of the blossom, but} Parfumerie ED. PI- 
containing the very atmos-;|NAUD, is already the 
here of the violet fields of favorite of the ‘‘ Monde 
‘rance. Pronounced by| Elegant” of Paris. It is 
connoisseurs the most re-|an indescribably delicate 
markable Violet Extract|bouquet, extracted from 
ever produced. the very heart of the 
1 oz. bottle, $2.00 choicest blossoms. 
2 oz. bottle, $4.00 | 2 oz. bottle, $4.00 


Larger bottles : $6.00, $9.00, $12.00, $17.50, $25.00 
For sale by first-class dealers. 
ABSOLUTELY FREE 
Valuable Book on Beauty Culture. Practical, Instructive. 
Al new. Illustrated with pictures of beautiful women, 
including Emma Calve, Leslie Carter, Marcella Sembrich, 
Lillian Russell, Anna Held. YOURS FOR THE ASK: 

ING. Write to-day and mention your dealer’s name. 


PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD 
Dept. 88 Ed.Pinaud Building, New York 

















. ( No.47I1EaudeCologne} 


is an exquisite and 
refreshing perfume. 
Indispensable in the 
home and sick room. 


ASK FOR 
* FORTY-SEVEN-ELEVEN” | 
) FERD.MULHENS, / 
| Cologne 0/R, Germany. if 
} MULHENS & KROPFF, 
H, 298 Broadway, New York. 


& Send 30 cents for 2 02. 
sample bottle. 











Do not be satisfied with an indefinite 
“emulsion’’ which may disguise impuri- 
@ ties, but which does not exclude them. 


|Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


may be obtained of any good druggist. It 
is made and bottledin Norway, thus reach- 
ing you without possibility of adultera- 
tion. It is so pure that it is entirely 


Free from all Disa- 
greeable Taste or Odor 


Digests completely —no nauseous “‘repeat- 
ing.’’ Neversoldin bulk. Take only the 
flat, oval bottles bearing name of 


Schieffelin & Company, New York 
SOLE AGENTS 
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of Professor Parker the party broke up tempo- 
rarily, and that it was only by accident that he 
with .but two others stumbled upon a better way 
to attack the mountain than had before been found. 


Of the final ascent he says: 


In three days after leaving the boat we explored 
the glacier up the mountain and came upon the 
northeastern ridge of Mt. McKinley. This was 
the most favorable position we had found in three 
months for reaching the top, and we had discovered 
it after three days’ work. Here, altho snow fell 
all day, we met the most agreeable part of our trip. 
Between the flurries of snow we got a view of clear 
sky. During the summer it had rained incessantly. 
Under this advantage of clear weather we decided 
to push on. 

On the fourth day after leaving the boat we reached 
the top of the ridge. There we were confronted 
with a granite cliff which rose 4,000 feet into the 
air on top of the ridge, which was 12,000 feet high. 
We found it difficult to pitch a tent, so built a 
snow house, and slept in that. The house was much 
more satisfactory than the tent, being much warmer. 

On the fifth day we found a way around the cliff 
by cutting steps in cornices of ice. We managed 
to climb 2,000 feet this day. Again we had diffi- 
culty in finding a place to sleep. It was too far to 
return to our ice-house, so we cut out places in the 
ice, wrapt our bags abcut us and sat down to sleep. 
Thus we tried to be happy for the night. 

On the morning of the sixth day I climbed 2,000 
feet. That night was the last comfortable one we 
spent. From then on until we reached the top 
we suffered from difficult breathing, strong heart- 
beats, bleeding from the nose, and slight attacks 
from snow-blindness, but we did not suffer from 
indigestion. On the seventh day we made 2,000 
feet more. We were now very near the top. 

Very early in the. morning of the eighth day we 
made a dash for the top. In our climb we en- 
countered two peaks. We chose the southwestern. 
We reached the top at ten o'clock. We intended to 
stay there two hours, but actually stayed only 
twenty minutes, so great was our suffering. 

About two hundred or three hundred feet below 
the peak we left a record of our visit—made out 
of a pile of stones and an American flag. With 
this we left the names of our party, the line of 
march, the date, and the temperature. 


MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


More Faith than Cure.—‘‘ What is your opinion 
of the faith-cure?’’ 

“I am beginning to fear,’’ answered the skeptical 
person, ‘‘that it requires hope and charity more than 
it does faith.”—Washington Star. 


Always Silent.—The food-inspector’s wife was 
looking over her husband’s notebook. 

““George,’’ she said, ‘‘how do you pronounce the 
last syllable of this word ‘butterine’?’’ 

“‘The last syllable,” the inspector answered, ‘‘is 
always silent.’’—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


A Lost Art.—Sue—‘‘ What interested you most 
in your travels, major?”’ 

Major—‘‘Well, the mummy of a queen I saw in 
Egypt. It’s wonderful how they could make a 
woman dry up and stay that way.’”—Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 


Humorous Note.—The professional humorist 
was having his shoes shined. 

‘‘And is your father a bootblack, too?’’ he asked 
the boy. 

‘‘No, sir,” replied the bootblack; ‘‘my father is 
a farmer.” 

‘*Ah!’’ said the professional humorist, reaching 
for his notebook. ‘‘He believes in making hay 
while the son shines.’ —Topeka State Journal. 
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HOME STUDY! 
COURSES 


Oru School affords 
the home student 
an opportunity to pur. 
sue a Complete High 
School Course under 
professors in leading 
American colleges 
and universities. The 
Courses in English are 
given by Prof. Genung 
of Amherst; Latin, by 
Prof. Harkness, of 
Brown; Greek, by 
Prof, Chase, of Har- 
vard. An. eminent 
; specialist is at the 

SS head of every depart- 
Joun F, Genune, A.M., Px#.D. ment. 

Professor of English. Students may regis- 
ter at any time and may take up complete courses 
or pursue special branches. Special attention is 
given to students preparing for college. We also 
offer instruction in Commercial and Normal 
Branches. 

Every reader of THK DIGEST who is interested 
in home study and correspondence teaching is 
invited to send for a free copy of our eighty-page 
catalogue and full information in regard to our 
home study courses. 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept: 29, Springfield, Mass. 























Hall 
School 


@ A boarding and day school for girls, or rather 
a family of refined and earnest pupils who respond 
cheerfully to implicit confidence. The instruction 
covers the primary, intermediate and college depart- 
ments, and a general course. Its aim is to develop 
healthful, thoughtful womanhood by correct and 
sympathetic methods which have stood the test of 
experience. Catalogue on request. 


ELLEN CLIZBE BARTLETT, Principal, Poughkeepsie, New York. 


BLEES acapemy 


College, scientific and business preparatory. bso- 
lutely fire-proof buildings. Grounds cover 1000 acres. 
$600,000 plant. Tuition $600 per year. 

Col. GEORGE R. BURNETT, L. L. B., M. A., (West Point 80) Supt. 

Box 108 Macon, Mo. 





























What! STAMMERING Cured ? 
Write MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL, 7 Park 
Square, Boston, Mass. Reliability established and un- 
questioned, Best of references. Positive guaranteed cure. 
No money paid until cure is effected, Tenth year in the work. 
All correspondence confidential. Look us up? 








IT IS EASY WITH 


ELECTRO 





SILICON 


to Clean and Polish 
SILVERWARE 


Send address for a FREE SAMPLE, or 165c. in 
stamps fora full box. Electro-Silicon Soap has equal 
merits. 





Tue EvectRo Sittcon Co., 30 Cliff St., New York. 
Grocers and Druggists sell it. 
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A Feeling Reply.—‘‘When is Christmas coming, 
?” 
“Buy and buy, my son.” —Boston Journal. 





Close.—Jack—‘‘Scaddlots seems to be a close 


iend of yours.” weer ; 
eee '"He is. I just tried in vain to borrow a 


fiver from him.” —Boston Transcript. 





Friends.—‘‘That inan is one of my friends,” 
remarked the novice in public life. 

“Which kind?’’ responded Senator Sorghum. 
“Briends, you know, are divided into two great 
classes—those whom you need and those who need 
you.” —Washington Star. 





A Sure Thing.—'‘‘Did your husband have any 
luck at the races?’’ asked the neighbor who comes 
looking for news. 

“Wonderful luck,”’ answered young Mrs. Torkins. 
“He inadvertently put a twenty-dollar bill in his 
vest pocket and forgot to bet it.”—Washington Star. 





He Kept Quiet.—'‘Mom,” said little Patsy, 
“won't ye gimme candy now?”’ 

‘“‘Whisht!’’ cried his mother, ‘‘didn’t I tell ye 
I'd give ye none at all if ye didn’t kape quiet? . 

“Yes’m.” 

“Well, the longer ye kape quiet the sooner ye’ll 
get it.” —Philadelphia Press. 


Happy Boy.—Ascum—'Given any thought to 
your boy’s Christmas gift yet?”’ 

KLosEMAN—‘‘Why, yes, I’ve thought up a 
splendid idea, but it would be just my luck to have 
no snow Christmas-time.” 

Ascum—‘‘Oh, a sled, eh?’’ 

‘KLtoseMaAN—'‘No, I thought I might build him 
a snow man.’’—Catholic Standard and Times. 





Counts at a Discount.—'‘ You know that French 
count that Esther Banks married?’’ 

*Siies,*” 

‘*Well, he’s turned out to be a fraud.” 

*‘And he isn’t a count at all?’’ 

*tNo,”” 

“My! 
Dealer. 


Isn’t Esther lucky!’’—Cleveland Plain 


Life’s Little Courtesies.—‘‘Hang it all!’’ ex- 
claimed Mr. Subbubs, arriving home from the office. 
“We'll have to call on the Dubleys to-night.” 
“Why, George, you said you wanted to stay home 
with me in comfort to-night,’’ exclaimed his wife. 
“Yes, but Dubley ‘told Balklotz he and his wife 
meant to call on us to-night. We can leave their 
house earlier than we could make them leave ours.” 
—Philadelphia Press. 


Forgiven.—When Charles P. Norcross, now a 
well-known Washington correspondent, was a re- 
porter on the New York Tribune, he was sent one 
Saturday night to interview Father Ducey, a priest 
famous in New York both for his wit and his good 
deeds. 

Father Ducey was in the confessional. Norcross 
said he would wait, but was told that nobody was 
in the church, and that he could go in and see Father 
Ducey and come out before anybody went in, with- 
out any doubt. He found the reverend father 
waiting and began a timorous conversation with 
him, being somewhat awed by his unaccustomed 
Surroundings. 

“‘Good-evening, Father.” 

“‘Good-evening, my son.” 

“Father, I am a reporter from the New York 
Tribune.” 

‘Very well; I absolve you from that.’’—Saturday 
Evening Post. 
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you knew it. 


This Picture explains itself 


F you shave yourself, there’s only one razor you would use—if 





You either use it, or you don’t believe it—yet. 
After one trial you'll believe it—for all the rest of time. 
It’s as different. from every other razor as the scythe is from a modern 


reaping machine. 


It’s quicker, for one thing—and smoother similarly. 





No Stropping 
No Honing 


Gillette 





Just Lather 
and Shave! 


Safety 
Razor 





GILLETTE Safety Razor and the twelve double- 
edged blades that come with it will solve your 
shaving problem for months to come. Each 

blade will give from 20 to 40 clean shaves of comfort. 
When at last it commences to “‘pull’’ a little, throw 
away the blade, like an old pen, and slip in a new 
one. The razor itself will last a life-time—extra 
blades cost about 2 cents a week—50 cents for 
package of ten. 

If your dealer doesn’t keep them, send us $5 for 
standard ‘‘tripple-silver’’ plated set in handsome 
velvet-lined, leather-covered case. If after 30 days’ 
trial you are not satisfied we willrefund your money. 


Send for this Book 


A copy will be mailed free to any man who cares 
for his face or his feelings, or to any woman who cares 
for the face or the feelings of any man. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, Times 


E have bought the entire edition of ‘Science 
of Shaving,’’ a new work, the first text- 
book ever written, we believe, on the care 

of the face inits relation to shaving. It is worth a 
good deal to every man who shaves or lets others 
shave him—no matter how much he thinks he knows 
aboutitalready. Fully illustrated with photographs 
and drawings. 

In the first thousand copies of the edition we 
have added some pages about the Gillette Safety 
Razor, with pictures and prices of the different 
styles. While these copies last, a postal card will 
bring you one free, with our compliments. 


TENCE 


SHAVING 





Room 240 
Building, N. Y. 





















PAN-TOG 


Something out of the common 


FOR MEN 
FOR CHRISTMAS 
wy Every Mother’s Son Should 
i Have One in His Room 


Pan-Tog is a dressing chair 
for men; with it the trousers 
are creased fresh every morning. Note fi} 
the pore in the back—5(0 lb. pressure [i 
on the pants. Improved hanger on k 
back for coat and vest. Shoes and 
slippers "0 out of sight under seat [| 
which is low, and easy when lacing 
shoes. Quartered oom oak orma- 
hoganized birch. A handsome chair 
that will last a life-time and pay for , 
itself in six months. We pay freight. $12 50 
Write for descriptive folder. Price O 


CENTRAL MANTEL CO., 1216 Olive Str. St. Louis. 




















Toilet Paper 
Balsam Sanitissue is Bm 


with aromatic Canada m. 
which makes itantiseptic. ltis 






















more than other kinds, end far 
superior—l0c, 15c, and 26¢c, 
You should have it. 


ben. hacia ich on 4 i 
sen i = 
where in United States and 
Canada, on receipt of price. 
SCOTT PAPER COMPANY, 
503 Grenwoon Ave., Pua. 
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Hollow Ground 
as illustrated 


$2.50 


Set of Two in ff 
Leather 


Double Concave 
for extra heav 
beards $3.00 





No Pulling while shaving; no Smarting after shaving; “Car: o Magnc tic” 
Razors are not made of what is termed geod English steel,—they are made 
of the FINEST STEEL THATIS PRODUCEDIN ENGLAND. The skilled labor em- 
ployed to make them commands the highest possible price. “Carbo Magnetic’ ¥% 
Razors are not tempered by fire as others are,—they are tempered by OUR EX- } 
CLU~IVE SECRET PROCESS OF ELECTRICITY, every blade being tempered EVENLY 
and ALIKE. Perfect steel, perfectly tempered, combined with perfect work- W 
~ manship, must produce a perfect Razor. “CARBO MAGNETICS” ARE PERFECT. 


Send us your dealer’s name, tell usif he handles the *‘Carbo Magnetic” Razor, and 
we will send you our booklet entitled ‘‘Hints on Shaving,” and make you a 
proposition whereby you can test this razor. The booklet is very valuable 
to self-shavers; it illustrates the correct razor position for every 
part of the face and tells you all about 
REAL SHAVING COMFORT 


Firm of A. L. Siti BERSTEIN 
445-446 BROADWAY, 


Ye 
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SAVE YOU fromfalling, slipping, or tripping; keep your rugs | flat and straight; preserve 
their wearing qualities, and make them easier to sweep. They do not show where fastened, nog, 
mar the finest polished floor. Readily applied; easily fastened and unfastened 75e¢ a dozens 
sample set of four fasteners, 25c , sent direct postpaid. Illustrated booklet, and names of over! 
goo dealers who sell Sultan Rug Fasteners, sent free on request. ft 


OVER 2,500,000 NOW IN USE. TRY THEM! 


ORIENTAL RUGS. 


I carry the largest assortment on grade Oriental Rugs in this country. If you wish to 
purchase any, write me your wants, and I will send them to you on approval, that you may compare 
their superiority and reasonable prices. I have no branch stores or connection with Oriental Rug Dealers 
in any city. 


All the Oriental Rugs in the “WALDORF ASTORIA” are purchased from me. 
SAMUEL B. DONCHIAN, 71 PEARL STRE_T, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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HOW’S THE BABY?” 


“Well?” “Sick?” 


“The Health Care of The 
Baby,” by Dr. Louis Fischer, of 
Riverside Hospital, New York, 
will save unnecessary doctor’s 
calls. 


Only 75 Cents, Net 




















x 
PER ANNUM ON SUMS OF $J00 
OR MORE. WITHORAWABLE 
AFTER ONE YEAR. 


bene by first mortgage on New 
York City improved real 
estate, and a guarantee fund of 10% of 
the face value of all mortgages in force. 
This corporation is subject to exami- 
nation by the Superintendent of Banks 


of the State of New York. 
SAVINGS 


ANICKERBOCKER COMPANY 


AND 
LOAN ee 
38 Park Row New York City 








Funk @ Wagnalls Company 





NEW YORK CITY 





$1 00 1 THE 66 READY”’ Draughting Instrument 


cembines Compass, Pro- 

tractor, , Rule, Scale, Square. one. , all im one, and you 

Min, C0 Carry it in your vest pocket. Made of special 

s. ." ofaluminum. Send foritnow. You need 

; Money returned if you aren’t pleased. 
READY MANUFACTURING CO., 


611 Livingston, Rochester, 


Sew 
ate tet te tte AAR RAR AA A York. 













JUST READY! 
IN 
LONDON TOWN 


Another of F. Berkeley Smith’s breezy books full of 
delightful episodes with the real Johnny Bull] on 
his own door-step. Smith knows how to introduce 
you to “all the men of the town,” whether they 
are at home, ina hovel or palace, noon-day or mid- 
night. Brim full of news, illustrations, laughs. 





READ 
Starbuck on 


“ORICINAL SIN”? 


In December Homiletic Review. 30 Cents Copy 


Get it to-day—$1.50 Net 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
44 East 23d Street, New York 


who wanted you to invest have 
claimed?’’ 


united, my son.”—Chicago Daily News. 


father?”’ 


head of the family is?”—Brooklyn Life. 


fascinating game called ‘solitaire. 
ard. 


Oldcastle, 
in hyperbole.” 


hostess. 
'' much sense as him would leave these French drinks 
alone.”’—-Chicago Record-Herald. 














Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York 











[December g, : 
He was Right.—Howe1i—"' Did that fellow 
@ sure thing, as he 


PowELL—'‘‘Yes; I was it.”"— Judge. 





Wisdom Revised.—Lirti: WILLiE— 


se Say, 
Case what is that old saying about a fool and his monsyt 
$5.50 Pa—''A wise man and a fool’s money are soon 





Unobserving.—Grratp—‘‘ Shall I speak to your 


GERALDINE—‘‘Haven’t you found out who the 





Thoughtless.—‘‘Have a cigar?” asked his ‘host, 


as they left the café. 


“No, thanks. I seldom smoke—and then gen- 


erally after a big dinner.’’—Tyanslation from Courrier 
des Etas Unis for THe Literary Dicgst. 


George’s Game.—Anastas1a—'‘ Don’t you play 
cards at all?’’ 
InNOCENTIA—‘‘No, but George says he is going 


to teach me after we’re married.” 


AnastasIa—‘‘I suppose he’ll teach you casino or 


euchre first.”” 


InNocENTIA—‘‘No, he says there’s a perfectly 
””—Catholic Stand- 





A French Drink.—‘‘It seems to me,” said Mrs, 


“‘that Dr. Fourthly indulges a good deal 


‘I’ve been thinkin’ that same thing,” replied her 


‘*Land sakes! I should think a man with as 


The Financial Vampire. 


By Caro_yn WELLs. 


A fool there was, and he bought some stock 


(Even as you and I!) 
He was told it was strong as eternal rock. 
(We called him a lamb of the newest flock) 
But the fool he bought an enormous block. 
(Even as you and I!) 


Oh, the risks we take and the deals we make, 
And the spoil of our head and hand 

Belong to the Magnate who knew too much, 
(And now we know that he knew too much), 
But we didn’t understand. 


A fool there was and his stock he sold 
(Even as you and I!) 
And then, with a bound, it upward rolled 
At the word of the Magnate who controlled, 
But the fool was scared and his feet got cold. 
(Even as you and I!) 


Oh, the toil we lost and spoil we lost, 

And the excellent gains we planned 

Belong to the Magnate who knew too much, 
(And now we know that he knew too much), 
But we didn’t understand. 


A fool there was and his stock he held 

(Even as you and I!) 
And the price went down like a tree that’s felled 
(Yet somehow the Magnate’s surplus swelled), 
But Ruin for that same fool was spelled. 

(Even as you and I!) 


And it isn’t the dross and it isn’t the loss 
That stings like a red-hot brand. 

It’s coming to know that we don’t know much 
(Seeing at last we can never know much), 

And never can understand. 


—From Van Norden’s Magazine (November). 
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deplorable in the slums.” eye 
“What are you going to do about it? ; 
“Deplore them, of course.” —Louisville Courtere 


J ournal. 





New Possibilities of the Auto.—Bones—‘‘Why 
are you crawling under the machine? There’s 
nothing the matter with it.” 

Jones—‘‘I know it, but there comes Brown. If 
he sees me with this auto he’ll expect me to pay 
him the money I owe him.’’—Detroit Free Press. 





His Move.—‘‘ You'll find I’m hard to discourage,”’ 
said the persistent suitor melodramatically. ‘‘Some 
day I’ll make you admit you love me, and then— 
and not till then—I will die happy.” ‘‘T'll say it 
now,” replied the heartless girl. ig: | don't mind 
telling a lie for a good end.’’—Philadel phia Ledger. 





Complimentary.—It was a few days after the 
examination. The French class had just received 
their papers, and found them corrected with the 
usual method of H for honor, C for creditable, P for 
passed, and so on. To-day honors prevailed, and 
accordingly mademoiselle beamed. Tapping lightly 
on the desk with her pencil, she leaned toward them. 

‘‘My pupils,’ she cried joyfully, ‘‘ah, how you 
have pleased me! Such encouragement! Quel 
plaisir! I feel you are all upon the road to H!’’— 
Lippincott’s. 


One Gentleman, Anyway.—Being unable to 
find a seat in the crowded car, the portly dame had 
gone into the smoking-car and sat down next the 
door. 

The man sitting next to her, absorbed in his 
newspaper, kept on smoking. 

“I was foolish enough to suppose,’”’ she said, 
glowering at him, ‘‘that some of the men in here, 
at least, were gentlemen.” 

‘Pardon me, madam,’’ he answered, politely 
offering her his cigar-case.—Chicago Tribune. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


Foreign. 


November 23.—Commander Peary and his arctic 
ship the Roosevelt arrive at Sydney, C. B., 
where the steamer is left for repairs. Com- 
mander Peary and his party continue their 
journey to New York. 

The French Chamber of Deputies authorizes 
the construction of six more battle-ships. 


General José Miguel Gomez declares himself 
strongly opposed to an American protectorate 
for Cuba. 

A meeting of Constitutional Democrats in St. 
Petersburg is dispersed by the police citer 
having been given the sanction of the prefect. 


November 24.—The Soap Trust in England is 
finally dissolved. 

A royal commission to investigate rebates and 
shipping combines is named at London. 
Another cave-in of Mt. Vesuvius causes alarm 
in Naples. 

Scores are wounded and many cars are demol- 
ished during fighting between soldiers and 
striking street-car employees at Hamilton, Ont. 


November 25.—A general trade strike is declared 
in Italian ports by representatives of several 
cities as a protest against insufficient rolling- 
stock causing paralysis of industry. 

An agreement between France and Spain, pro- 
viding for the landing of three thousand troops 
in Morocco, if necessary, is made public in Paris. 

The Russian Government decides to carry no 
more money in the registered mails, the rob- 
beries by revolutionists making it too hazardous. 

The Archbishop of Posen, in Prussian Polund, is 
found dead in his study, from heart disease. 


November 26.—Renewal of Chinese riots at 
Lien-Chow causes the American Consul to 
call on the Viceroy for protection of mission- 
aries and church property. 

The enemies of Witte appeal to the Emperor 
to have the Count expelled from the Empire. 
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From Factory to Home 
at Factory Prices. 


Goods shipped on approval to be returned at our 
expense if not satisfactory. 


The secret of ten years’ success is— 


More than one hundred thousand customers 
satisfied with our high-grade furniture. 


} J 4 ie Write for our catalogue of office, library, parlor, hall, 
: ae dining-room and bedroom furniture. 
The cream of furniture designs of the world brought 
to your door if you address us No. 61 Fulton St. 


GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE MFG. CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 























Bookcases 


The Lundstrom Sectional Book- 
cases are made for and universally 
used in the finest homes and offices 
throughout the country. 
They combine artistic appearance, 
solidity of construction and latest 
practical improvements. Sent 


On Approval 
Freight Paid 


Rigid economy, acquired by the manufac- 
ture of asingle product in large quantities 
and our modern methods of selling direct to 
the user, enable us to offera oe article at 
a considerable saving in cost to the purchaser. 


Solid Oak 22%, #100 without $1.75 


with 
section === door; 


door 
Send for Our Beautiful New Catalogue No, 23 
Zin which we illustrate the different grades from the neatly finished Solid Oak cases at 
above prices, to the highly polished Solid Mahogany cases {or the more elaborate library, 
Every book section has non-binding, disappearing glass door. Tops and bases, $1.00each, 
THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG, COMPANY, LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Sectienal Bookcases and Filing Cabinets. 














Perfect quiet is reported in Cuba, the capture 


RICK& HUTCHINS 


WORLD SHOEMAKERS 
Gi)| FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


ee 























of modern shoemaking we are enabled to produce — 

and do—a complete line of MEN’S, WOMEN’S 
and CHILDREN’S SHOES. Wemake shoes 

for every known requirement—each shoe the 

best adapted for the purpose it is intended. 
40 years’ experience back of every pair of 
shoes made and sold by us. 

SEND TO-DAY for “Our Family Footwear”? Cata- 


logue showing hundreds of styles of our Footwear, 
covering the needs of the whole family. 


Ask Your Dealer for RICE & HUTCHINS Shoes 


If he will not supply you—send your order to 
us, adding 25 cents for delivery charges. 


$4.00 and $3.50 
| RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. 
=| 41 High St., Boston, Mass. 


Wearers of Rice & Hutchins Shoes are comfort- 
ably, tastefully and economically shod. 


eerie ee re 


ith every facility at our command known in the art al ? 













All 
America 
Style No. 
7902, 
Meun’s Dull 
Calf Bal, 


heavy sole, 
ya medium toe. 


$ ,00 


per palr, 
















heavy single sol 
medium narrow toe, 


$ 50 
per pair. 
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This year why not give each friend a subscription to some good | 
Magazine or weekly? Each month or week the recipient will be 
reminded of you. Nothing is more enjoyed or more appreciated as 
a gift than a good periodical. Last year I handled nearly One Mil- 
lion subscriptions for my patrons. Why? Because you 


SAVE MONEY 


by ordering your subscriptions through me. I am the largest 
buyer of subscriptions in the world. I can therefore sell you 
subscriptions to any Magazine, Weekly, Newspaper or 
Technical Journal published anywhere in any lan- 
guage and SAVE MONEY for you. 


FREE—My 64 Page Catalog Listing All 


Magazines 
W. H. MOORE 
75 Moore Bldg., BROCKPORT, 







































with the established opinion about Shakespeare is not the result 


6 

“My Disagreement of an accidental frame of mind, nor a light-minded attitude to- 

ward the matter, but the outcome of many years’ repeated and insistent endeavors to 

harmonize my own views of Shakespeare with those established amongst all civilized men 
of the Christian world.”— 7olstoy. 

An 


‘61 know that the majority so firmly believe in the greatness of 
a8 
Incisive, 


Shakespeare they will not admit even the possibility of 
any contrary judgment, still, I will show why I BELIEVE 
eps 
Critical, 























SHAKESPEARE CANNOT BE RECOGNIZED EITHER 
AS A GREAT GENIUS NOR EVEN AS AN AVERAGE 


AUTHOR.” — Tolstoy. 
“For illustration, I will take ‘King Lear,’ one of Shakes- 

peare’s most extolled dramas,” etc.— To/stoy. 
The above are extracts from the opening pages of the book. 





























JUST RE ADY This Incisive book by Leo Tolstoy, including ‘‘Shakespeare’s Attitude Toward the Working 
a eee Classes,” by Ernest Crosby, and a letter from G. Bernard Shaw. 16mo, Cloth, 75c., net. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 








44-60 East 23d Street, New York 













[ December 8, 


of a band of men under Ruis, near Cj 

ending the last of the armed bands, ™uegoe, 
Fred Fay, American leader of strike 

ilton, Ont., refuses to leave the pee Ham. 
ordered to do by local officials, and a TY) as. 
the United States Consul for protection 7 
The Bulgarian Government re : 
Powers details of the slaughter of came ne 
one peasants in a village in Macedoni of 
reeks disguised as Turks. gc by 


November 27.—The general commi 
National Liberal Federation of Een =a 
nounce the House of Lords for their action re 
the Education bill. = 


Mr. Kauffman, Russian Mi 
submits to the Cabinet a 
primary-school system. 


The Pope has a conference with Cardinal K. 
of Breslau, on the Polish question in Germany, 


November 28.—An explosion in a ro 
= Westphalia causes the loss 
ives. 


The Kongo question is brought up in the Belgi 

: , : el; 
Parliament; the Premier and others pin 
resentment against suggestions of outside inter- 
ference. 

The Spanish Cabinet which was formed on 

uly 6, 1906, resigns. 
Two British aeronauts go from near London 


to Vevay, Switzerland, 420 miles, in sixteen 
hours. 


nister of Education 
plan to reform the 


burite facto: 
of about fifty 


November 30.—Premier Stolypine is quoted as 
saying that he expects the new Douma to do 
good work, and that he feels the Russian 
problems are approaching solution. 


Mr. Gummere, United States Minister to Morocco, 
is reported to have left Fez without obtaining 
satisfaction of American claims. 


At a dinner of Americans in London in honor of 
Thanksgiving Day the headmaster of Eton 
says President Roosevelt is the foremost figure 
of the civilized world to-day. 


Domestic. 


November 23.—The French-restaurant proprietor 
who gave evidence on which Mayor Schmitz, 
of San Francisco, was indicted, is charged 
with perjury by the Grand Jury. 

Joseph F. Smith, president of the Mormon 
Church, pleads guilty, at Salt Lake City, to 
charges arising from his plural marriages, and 
is fined $300. 


November 24.—Samuel Gompers is_ elected 
resident of the American Federation of Labor 
or: the twenty-fifth time. 


November 25.—Preparations are completed in 
Washington for the opening of the National 
Galleries of Art in connection with the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 


Dr. Felix Adler, speaking on the negro question, 
declares that a terrible mistake was made in 
giving them the ballot. 


The Rev. Dr. Algernon S. Crapsey, in a letter to 
Bishop Walker of Western New York, made 
public in Rochester, asks for his deposition 
“oa ag priesthood of the Protestant Episcopal 

urch. 


November 26.—The President arrives in Wash- 
ington, returning from his trip to Panama and 
Porto Rico. 


The New York opera season opens with a pro- 
duction of ‘‘Romeo et Juliette.” 


Announcement is made by Chief Engineer Rice, 

of New York, that subway service from the 
Bronx to Brooklyn Borough Hall will begin 
by April 1st. 


November 27.—President Roosevelt announces 
that individual members of the disbanded 
negro troops may be reinstated on clear proof 
of innocence. 


Robert E. Peary declares that he has no faith in 


balloons or aeroplanes as a means of seeking 
the north pole. 


Dr. Frederick A. Cook, of Brooklyn, returns 
home with full accounts of his successful ascent 
of Mt. McKinley in Alaska. 


November 28—A Federal Grand Jury at St. 
Louis indicts the Waters Pierce Oil Company 
for accepting rebates. The aggregate of pos- 
sible fines on the seventy-two counts amounts. 
to $1,520,000. 

General Nettleton, of Chicago, investigates the 
causes that led to the discharge of the negro 
troops at Brownsville, Tex., and says that the 
action of the President was inevitable. 

Six men are killed and thirty-five injured in a 


fire in the Lighthouse Hotel, a Salvation-Army 
barracks in St. Louis. 


November 29.—Samuel Spencer, president of 
the Southern Railway, and Gen. Philip Schuy- 
ler, of New York city, are killed in a train 
wreck near Lynchburg, Va. Five others are 
immediately killed and nine badly hurt. 


Mayor Schmitz is warmly welcomed on his 
arrival in San Francisco. 
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THE [EXICOGRAPHERS 





this column, to decide questions concerning the 
meee use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 





“RM. T.,” Chatham, Va.—‘‘(1) Please tell me 
if a combination of capital tending to defeat com- 
petition and to monopolize the products of the 
manufactured article is a trust? Is such a com- 
biration detrimental to the United States, and 
why? (2) Is it correct to speak of false friendship? 
(3) How is the word ‘coiffure’ pronounced? 

(1) The correct definition of a trust is ‘‘an organiza- 
tion or association of industrial corporations, a 
majority (at least) of the stock in each of which is 
transferred to a central committee or board of 
trustees, who, while issuing to the stockholders 
certificates showing their interests and right to 
dividends, exercise the voting power of the stock 
in electing boards of directors for the various asso- 
ciated corporations and in other ways,, and thus 
direct their policy for the common object of lessening 
competition, regulating. production and lowering 
its costs, and increasing profits.” The organization 
““R. M. T.” refers to is a monopoly which in political 
economy is a company or corporation having such 
control of a special article, as a commodity, as 
enables it to raise the price of the article above its 
real value or above the price it would bring under 
competition. In so far as monopolies may be 
used to inflate values they are detrimental to the 
interests of the people at large. (2) If friendship 
may be true, and Swift wrote 

“True friendship in. two breasts requires 

The same aversions, and desires,” 
there is no reason why it can not be false. (3) kwoi’- 
fiur—the of in the first syllable being pronounced 
as ot in oil. There is an alternative pronunciation, 
kwa’’-fur’ (a as in arm and 4 as in dune). 

“H. H. M.,” Ottawa, Can.—‘‘(1) What is the 
difference between transpiring and perspiring? (2) 
Is the expression ‘I am transpiring * correct?” 

To transpire is ‘‘to send off through the excretory 
organs, as of the skin and lungs; cause to pass off 
as insensible perspiration; emit as vapor; ex- 
hale.” To perspire is ‘‘to excrete through the pores 
of the skin or analogous orifices; sweat.’’ Formerly 
perspire was applied to the passing off insensibly 
of perspiration, but to-day the term embraces both 
sensible and insensible perspiration. (2) The ex- 
Pression is correct, but uncommon nowadays. 

“J. F.,” Mount Vernon, N. Y.—‘Is the phrasenom 
de thé@tre incorrect, used in regard to a stage name?” 

“‘Nom dethéatre’’ is a phrase of recent introduction 
in English, perhaps used in French theatrical circles to 
distinguish a theater name from a family name. The 
common phrase used by English-speaking peoples to 
describe any assumed name is ‘‘nom de guerre,” 
from the practise followed by French soldiers of 
taking a war-name on entering the army. 

“J. B. S.,”. Salem, Mass.—'‘A friend insists that 
the following is correct, ‘whether he will be removed 
at all or not trom his present position.’ Is he in the 
right?’’ 

The friend is in the wrong; the sentence, as 
written, is incorrect, and the words ‘at all’ are re- 
dundant. Correctly rendered it should read ‘‘wheth- 
€r or not he will be removed from his present posi- 
tion, etc.” 


“L, C, E.” Franklin, O.—'‘‘I fail to find the word 
hepatite in my dictionary. What does it mean?” 

“L. C. E.” will find it on page 839, col. 1, of the 
STanparp Dictionary. It is a mineral, a variety 
of barite and takes its name from the fetid odor it 
exhales when heated. 





TOBACCO GOOD TO SMOKE? 


Have you ever looked into this cigar question far enough to learn what 
makes tobacco good to smoke? 

‘Good tobacco” most smokers would probably say. 

Good tobacco is necessary to begin with. But there is something more. 
Ripe tobacco could no more be smoked when it is cut from the plant than 
could a ripe cabbage leaf. Delicate, refining processes have to be employed 
to entirely convert the leaf and bring o1t the exquisite essential oils that give 


tobacco its aroma and savor. If these processes are left to careless or inex- 


. 


perienced hands the tobacco may be ruined. ' 
Animmense and exclusive system of “stemmeries” has been constructed 
by the American Cigar Co. to take the tobacco leaf at the point where under 
ordinary methods it is sent to the cigar-maker to be made into cigars. In 
the “stemmeries” every bit of leaf is subjected to new scientific processes 
of refining and blending which are entirely unknown to other manufacturers, 
You can get a good idea of their. importance to you, by comparing any 

product of these new methods [distinguished by the “A” (Triangle A) 

merit mark] with cigars at the same price 
made by any other manufacturer. 


The business of the American Cigar Co. has been based upon con- 
Scientious and ape prey effort to give the smokers of this country cigars 


made up not only of the finest tobacco, properly cured, aged and blended, 
but delivered to them in ideal condition. 

To anmistakably identify all the product of its new, exclusive methods 
the American Cigar Company adopted this “A” (Triangle A) merit mark. 
To be sure of getting satisfaction and the best value in all cigar purchases 
the smoker need attend to three simple details: 

First—Look for the “A” (Triangle A) merit mark on the box whenever 
or wherever he buys. 

Second— Be sure the dealer from whom he buys his cigars keeps them in 
proper condition. 

Third—Study his own individual tastes by trying various brands among 
the many bearing the “A” (Triangle A) merit mark until he finds what 
exactly suits him in shape, size, color, strength, aroma, flavor and price. 
When 47s brand has been found he may be sure that it will always be uni- 
form in quality. 

No one cigar is expected to suit all tastes. 

Among the “Triapgle A” brands each smoker is sure to find the ig 
he wants. The list is so long that only a few of the more prominent can be 
mentioned here: : 4 

he New Cremo (Victoria), Anna Held, George W. Childs (Cabinets), 
Buck, Spanafiora, ‘l'arita, Stickney’s New Tariff,Cubanola. The Continental 
(10c. and 4 for 25c.), Chancellor (1oc.), Caswell Club (10c.), Orlando (toc.), 
Royal Bengals (Little Cigars 10 for 15c.). The Unico, Benefactor, Capt. 
Marryat, Roxboro, Gen. Braddock, andthe Palma de Cubaand Isle of Pines, 


Book of Complete Cigar Information Sent Free 


Every smoker should be thoroughly informed concerning cigar qualities and cigar 
values for his own protection. Our booklet “A Square Dealfor every Cigar Smoker” 
gives facts you’ll be glad to know--in- 
formation that is worth money to 
you. A postal request will bring 
you a copy. Send for it today. 


Dept. “C” 
American Cigar Co. 
1 11 Fifth Ave., N. we 
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A Magazine That’s Really NEW 
and Different 


FIRST NUMBER NOW READY— FULL GROWN AND HANDSOME — RICH 
IN ENTERTAINMENT AND HELP FOR ALL PEOPLE 












“THE CIRCLE” PLAN 






















TY SHOW that beauty, and honor, and kindness, and joy have not vanished 
aR from off the face of the earth, nor out of the hearts of men; to recognize and 
ee exploit the good in social, business, and public life; to find in individuals and 
in families the secrets of the life worth living, and then to tell these secrets to other 
individuals and families; to search out and tell in simple, direct language the romance 
of self-sacrifice, of noble endeavor, of high achievement, of devotion to others—not 
forgetting the humble and obscure while admiring the brilliant and famous; to spread 
the contagion of good until men and women and little children in every great city and 
every remote hamlet shall be caught in the epidemic; to come close to the hearts of 
these men and women and little children, and draw them, if we may, close to us in 
mutual syiapathy and bclpfulness; to encourage and join in their work and their play; 
to provide stories, and music, and pictures, and fun; to arouse enthusiasm; to awaken 
ambition; to guide this enthusiasm and this ambition into practical, worthy, successful 
effort; to be a magazine that loves and is proud of the people both in city and in 
country, in mansion and in cottage, in high position and at the workbench, and that 


shall win the love and pride of these people in return—this is THE CIRCLE plan. 





A Big Magazine, Beautifully Printed 
More than One Hundred Illustrations, Full of Good Things 
Twenty-five Regular Departments 





$1.50 A YEAR ise A COPY 


a ere ce eer an ea am 

















FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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Rest and Recreation at America’s Ideal 


Mid-Winter Health Resort 







ABSOLUTELY 
FIREPROOF 


BUILT OF 


STEEL, STONE, BRICK 


THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 


THE BATTLE GREEK 
SANITARIUM 
SYSTEM COMPRISES : 


Open-Air Treatment 
Cold-Air Gymnastics 
Cross Country Walks 
Tobogganing, Skeeing 
Sleigh Rides, Skating 
Swedish Gymnastics 
General Health Culture 
Attractive Menu, Daintily 
Served 


Diet Kitchen 
Prescribed Dietaries 


Extensive Physiologic 
Laboratories. 


School of Health 
Finsen Ray, X-Ray 


Baths of very Sort, in- 
cluding Nauheim Baths, 
El Light Baths 


Phototherapy 


Massage and Mechanical 
Movements 


The Battle Creek 
Sanitarium 


is a place where people 
eat for health, exercise for 
health, sleep, dress, take 
baths, learn to swim, get 
sunburned and tanned in 
the sun in summer, and 
by the electric light in 
winter—do everything for 





Pe 


OT simply a medical hotel or resort, but the perfected result of thirty years’ experience in sanitar- 
ium construction and management—a place where, by the aid of all the helps afforded by modern 
ideas of hygiene, sanitation, and rational medicine, the patient is trained and educated out of his 

morbid state intoa condition of health. A model building, absolutely fireproof, erected in 1903, with 
electric lights, telephones, steam heat, and ventilating duct for every room; all modern hotel appointments. 


. EVERY POSSIBLE COMFORT AND CONVENIENCE FOR INVALIDS 


One hundred suites with private baths. 

Great Palm Garden with magnificent tropical growths. 

A big Gymnasium and four large swimming baths. 

Dining-room and Kitchen at top of house; no kitchen or hospital odors. 


Uniform temperature, day and night; a good supply of sweet, pure, crisp 
.. Michigan air. 


HE Battle Creek Sanitarium has long been known throughout the United States, and to a consider- 
able extent in foreign lands, as the foremost exponent and most complete representative among 
medical institutions of the physiological method, not as an exclusive system, but as the true cura- 

tive method. The physiological method makes use of all the natural agents which are essential to the 
maintenance of vigorous life. An intelligent and experienced physician patient recently remarked : “I 
note that the forces of nature are here utilized as the chief means of treatment, and more fully than I 
ever before witnessed; and what more powerful agencies can be imagined than the forces of nature?” 


Invalids Recover Health at Battle Creek 


who have sought relief elsewhere without success. It is the most thoroughly equipped and comfortable 
place for sickand tired people. Special provisions are made for the winter care of sick folks. Ex- 











DELIGHTFUL 
SURROUNDINGS 


CosT 
$1,200,000 


GO TO THE WINTER 
RESORT MOST RICHLY 
ENDOWED WITH HEALTH 
GIVING QUALITIES 


Michigan enjoys the ideal 
“temperate” climate. The 
sultry air of other latitudes 
in July and August is 
scarcely felt here. In 
winter, the not too severe 
cold weather “toning up’ 
is one of the best of. vital 
stimulants. 

The Battle Creek system 
provides winter sports and 
pleasures, winter comforts 
and health-giving meth- 
ods which combine 
to give its visit- 
ors happiness 
and new 
life. 












penses are moderate. Medical attention, baths, services of bath attendants, together with required 
medical treatment, with room and board, all are included at no more than first-class hotel rates 
for only room and board elsewhere. 


SEND FOR HANDSOME ILLUS. 
TRATED BOOKLET—FREE 


Our 64-page booklet “ D,” containing more than 100 photographic glimpses 
of this great Temple of Health and its surroundings, gives an inter- 
esting account of the Battle Creek Sanitarium System of Health & 

3 


in 


Culture for sick and well. It will be sent free to all who sign the 





health. 


THE SANITARIUM, BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


attached request coupon and mail it to 


Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 













Battle Creek, 
Mich. 


Please mail to my 


address below your illus- 
ated booklet “D” as advertised 
THE LITERARY DIGEST 
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HOLIDAY GIFTS 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


-REAL ESTATE. 





A SAVINGS ACCOUNT MAKES A 
MOST ACCEPTABLE CHRISTMAS 
GIFT. The Citizen’s Savings & Trust 
Company, of Cleveland, the oldest and 
largest trust company in Ohio, with assets 
of Forty-two million dollars, opens ac- 
counts by mail for $1.00 or more at 4 per 
cent. interest in the names of any children, 
relatives or friends designated, mailing 
the bank books in holiday envelopes so 
that they will be delivered on Christmas 
Day. Send for booklet ‘‘18” ‘Banking 
by Mail.” 

SPLENDID XMAS GIFT FOR YOUR 
BOY! The ‘‘ Gas Cannon” will delight 
him. No powder, no smoke, no odor. Elec- 
trically ignited. Splendid for indogr use. 
A loud report. Costs only sseent far 500 
shots.. Great for war games, toy, soldiers 
and forts. Shoots. accurately. A¥Bsoluté 
safety guaranteed.» Agents wanted every- 
wheré. Price complete $5.00, or $3.50 and 
this ad. gets it to-day. Free descriptive 
booklet will convince you of its absolute 
safety and merit. Warner Motor Co., Inc., 
Dept. 11, Flatiron Bldg., New York City. 

A Few Christmas Sugge-tions 

“* Two Centuries of Costume in America,” 
by Alice Morse Earle, 2 volumes, $5.00 net. 
Our price $2.00. Postage 45c. 

‘*History of the-1yth Century in Carica- 
ture,”” by Maurice & Cooper. $2.50 net. 
Our price $1.50. Postage 30c. 

‘* Balzac, His Life and Writings,’’ by 
Mary F. Sandars. $3.00 net. Our price 
$1.25. Postage 25c. We have hundreds of 
similar bargains. Send for Christmas cata- 
log. McDevitt-Wilson Bargain Book Shop, 
No Barclay Street, New York. 

SANITAX Military Brushes. An ideal 
Christmas gift—a perpetual memento of the 
donor. Appeal on sight. The only Sani- 
tary Brush. Have open work aluminum 
frame and German silver removable back. 
Special-Engraving Free. Write for booklet. 

SANITAX BRUSH COMPANY, 
2339 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

THE WIZARD’S KNOT. An ingen- 
ious puzzle guaranteeing carloads of fun and 
entertainment for oune and old. A-superb 
Christmas gift. See issue of November 17. 


THE LOCKE BABY JUMPER. Just 
the thing for Christmas. Healthful, amusing, 
time-saving. $2.50, $4.00, $5,002 delivered. 
Circular FREE. Order NOW. C. E. Locke 
Mfg. Co., 8 J Street, Kensett, Iowa. 


EDUCATIONAL 


COURSES in FRENCH, GERMAN, 
SPANISH, and ITALIAN taught at 
home. Prepared by Paul E. unzer, 
Ph.D., president of the New England Col- 
lege of Languages. Text-books furnished. 
Catalogue sent upon receipt of postal. 
Massaehusetts Correspondence Schools, 194 
Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING taught at 
home. Course comparable to that given in 
leading technical school. Books furnished. 
Cat. sent on receipt of postal. Massachu- 
setts Correspondence Schools, 194 Boylston 
St., Boston, Mass. 


MUSIC TEACHERS, Publicand Private. 
ehave a new System of inestimable value 
to the profession. Address, Analytic Music 
Co., No. 6, 28 Cheshire St., Cleveland, 0. 
INCREASE your earning cuter & by 
learning shorthand and typewriting at home 
during spare time. Interesting booklet free. 

STANDARD SHORTHAND SCHOOL, 
Box 302, Washington, D. C. 


























SANITARY AND DUSTLESS HOUSE 
CLEANING. For sale. Portable Com- 
— House-Cleaning Wagons and 

achinery sold to responsible parties to 

operate in cities of from five thousand in- 
habitants upwards. Each Portable Clean- 
ing Plant has an earning capacity of from 
$50 to $70 per day, at a cost of about $8 per 
day. Capital required from $2,000 upwards. 
Stationary Residential Plants also from 
$350 upwards. WUver 100 companies operat- 
ing oursystem. We are the pioneers in the 
business, and will prosecute all infringers. 
State references. Address General Com- 

ressed Air H. C. Co., 4408 Olive St., St. 

ouis, Mo. 





EXCEPTIONAL business opportunity. 
District Manager wanted; no canvasser, 
collecting or soliciting. Position will pay 
$1,200 to $5,000 yearly. Duties simple, 
attractive, easy. Address for full particulars, 
YOCUM, 13 Phelps Bldg., Scranton, Pa. 


MINING—Excellent facilities and thor- 
ough organization, to enable intelligent and 
Reema investment in high class Nevada 

ines and stocks: Reliable’ information 
- SWASEY & CO., 

25 Broad St., New York. 


I SELLE Real Estate and Business Op- 
portunities anywhere at-any price. If you 
want to buy or sell write me. References, 
established 1881. FRANK P. CLEVELAND, 
isos Adams Express Building, Chicago. 





bureau.” 





TEXAS FRUIT and TRUCK FARMS. 
I will sell you a farm in the choicest section 
of the State at $10 an acre—$10 down and 
$10 a month—in 10 to $0 acre farms. I will 
cultivate it for you for a small percentage of 
the profits. You can easily keep your present 
position and add $500 to $2,000 a year to 
our income, Write at once for maps and 
ooklet. J. N. Levin, Treasurer, Texas 
Land Development Company, 610 Scollard 
Building, Dallas, Texas. 


Virginia Farm $500, Beautiful little 25- 
acre Poultry, Fruit and Vegetable farms. 
New 3-room Cottage. Oakdale Tract, 
Waverly, Va. Midway Norfolk and Rich- 
mond. Finest climate, water and markets. 
Send for beautiful descriptive catalogue and 
pamphlets with map of tract and excursion 
rates. F.H.LaBaume,A & I. Agt.N. & 
W. Rv., Box L. D., Roanoke, Va. 


TWENTY LOTS in New York City. A 
plot containing more than twenty lots, situ- 
ated in the heart of the Bronx, two minutes’ 
walk from Subway station, can be purchased 
at a, reasonable figure and on easy terms. 
Varticulars given only on personal applica- 
tion to attorney for owner, Room 1211, 56 
Pine Street, New York City. 


_ SPECIAL bargain in large tract of Mich- 
igan land suitable for diversified farming or 
sheep and cattle ranches. Also small tracts 
for farms and fruit. Active, reliable agents 
wanted. Address‘for particulars J. E. Merritt, 
Manistee, Michigan. 














AUTOMOBILES, BOATS, 
SPORTING GOODS 


UTOMOBILE BARGAINS. We are 
the largest Dealers and Brokers of New and 
Second-Hand Automobiles in the World. 
Automobiles bought for spot cash; cash al- 
ways demands bargains, and we have them. 
Our’ past reputation and satisfied customers 
are our reference. Over 500 Automobiles on 
our sales floors to select from, including every 
make of Standard Automobile, ranging in 
price from $150 to $5,000. Complete list of 
Automobiles on hand sent on request. No 
matter what you are looking for, we are sure 
to have it. Send for bargain sheet No. 126. 
Times Square Automobile Company, 215- 
217 West 48th Street, New York. 


BUILD YOUR OWN BOAT by the 
Brooks System of full-size patterns and 
instructions. Anyone can do the work and 
get boat at 14 reguiar price. We also fur- 
nish complete boats—knocked down—ready 
to put together. Send for free catalog de- 
scribing boat patterns and K. D. frames. 
Nearly roo models. Note change of address, 
Brooks Boat Mfg. Co., Originators of the 
pattern system of boat building, 2412 Ship 
Street, Saginaw, Mich. U. S. A. 


REMARKABLE SALE POPE-TRI- 
BUNE RUNABOUTS $350. Every car 
new, direct from factory. Just the thing for 
THAT Christmas present. Write at once 
for circulars and full information. 

UNITED AUTOMOBILE CO., 
136 W. 38th St., N. Y., N. Y 


HOME UTILITIES 


PURE WATER, as important as pure 
food. The Naiad Filter makes any water 
clear, sparkling, and SAFE. New in prin- 
ciple, strictly germ-proof and endorsed by 
Sanitarians everywhere. Send for free trial 
offer and booklet. THE NAIAD FIL- 

ER CO., 625 Sudbury 8uilding, Boston. 




















OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


POSTAL TYPEWRITER #25. Onl 
real : ( pareeed at low cost. Combines Uni- 
versal Keyboard ; strong manifolding, mime- 
ograph stencil cutting, visible writing, inter- 
changeable type, prints from ribbon. Im- 
— alignment impossible. Will stand 
ardest wear; practically accident proof. 
Agents wanted. Write Postal Typewriter 
Co., Dept. 19, Norwalk, Conn. 


Clearance Sale— ag Densmores, 
Jewetts, Blickensderfers, Williams, $12.50; 
Franklins, Postals, Hammonds, $10; Un- 
derwoods, Olivers, $35.00. Orders filled or 
money back, Standard Typewriter Exch., 
Suite 32, Broadway, N. Y 


BOOKS, STAMPS, COINS 
AND CURIOS 


FORTY-ONE Good Books, many curious, 
some rare and all-interesting. A catalog 
fully descriptive, sent FREE. Includes illus- 
trated volumes for Xmas as well as man 
books ‘which cannot be obtained at boo 
storesin the regular way. Send a post-card 
with your name and address and receive this 
by return mail. THe Burrows BRoTHERS 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 














| 


LET US send you our ironing machine, 
The ‘‘ Simplex,”’ on 30 days’ free tral. If 


Y | you like it, pay ontimeor cash. Does day’s 


work in 1 or 2hrs. Savesfuel. Free book- 
let. Am. Ironing Mac. Co., 38 Times Block, 
Chicago. 


_ THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


1500 subjects on Greek and Italian art. 
One cent each or eighty cents per hundred. 
In series of 500 accompanied by our ‘ Out- 
lines for the Study of Art.’”? They offer 
systematically arranged material for inde- 
pendent art study. Five dollars for each 
series complete. Send for catalogue. 
DUTCH, FLEMISH and GERMAN in 
preparation. 

Bureau of University Travel, 
Trinity Place, 
Boston, Mass. 


_ SEEDS, STOCK AND PETS 


GOLDFISH.—Most elegant and delight- 
ful of all home pets. New Japanese varie- 
ties are extra fine. We ship everywhere in 
U.S. and guarantee live arrival Large 
illustrated catalogue free. Iowa Bird Com- 
pany, Des Moires, Iowa. 
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HOMES of the City Beautiful. Acreage, 
Lots, Plots, Residences, Villas. Sale, Rent, 
Exchange, Investment. Estates managed. 
Write or call for illustrated booklet. C.S 
McClellan, 6 E. sst'St., Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 


NEW ENGLAND FARMS, summer 
homes, hunting camps and country real es- 
tate of every description, Circularfree upon, 
receipt of address. Dept 27. -P. F. Leland, 
113 Devonshire St.,-Boston, Mass. 

CASH for your real estate or business, no 
matter where located. If you desire a quick 
sale, send us description and price. North- 
western Business Agency, 374 Bank of -Com- 
merce Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 











Aiken Season—Seventy furnished cottages 
to rent; all sizes —five to thirty rooms—mod- 
ern conveniences. Send for diagrams, etc., 
to John Laird & Son, A1keEn, So. Carolina. 


ae 


MUSICAL 


GENUINE BARGAINS in hi 
upright pianos. Slightly used ee 
12 Steinways from $350 up; 6 Webers from 
$250 up; 9 Krakauers from $oxo up; 
Knabes from $250 up; 3 Chickerinys AR, 
$250 up; also ordinary second-hand Up- 
rights, $75 up; also 10 very fine Parlor 
Grand pianos at about half. Write for full 
pea Cash or easy monthly payments 

ayon & Healy, 40 Adams St., Chicago, We 
ship everywhere on approval. 





Song-Poems and musical manuscri 
5 s t ar. 
ranged. Music composed. Publication ri 
axe on cr tagged if available. Wain- 
rig! usic Co. »36E 
Cheano ti » 78, 36 Evergreen Ave., 


MISCELLANEOVS 











Patents 

Patents that PROT ECT—Onur three books 
for inventors mailed on receipt of six cents 
ope oe iss + Lacey, Rooms 18 to 
28 Pacific ., Washingt DG. o 
tablished 186q° See 





_ Current Tories Library 

, Writers, Speakers, Students, Artists, Pub- 
lishers. Invaluable assistance. Calls or 
correspondence. The Search-Light Infor- 
mation Library’s millions of up-to-date arti- 
cles, clippings, pictures, covering everything, 
24-X Murray Street, New York. 

For Authors. 

_TO WRITERS-— Manuscripts read, criti- 

cized, revised and placed. Work done under 


personal supervision of a former magazine 
editor. Write for particulars. Boston Lit- 


Lerary Agency, 198 Clarendon Street, Bos- 


ton, Mass. 





; Miniatures 

MINIATURE Portraits. Ivory. or 
Porcelain. High-grade work copied from any 
Picture. Prices reasonable. rite Alfred 
W. Patrick, 18 Pier St., Yonkers, N. Y. 








Entertainm ents 


NEW MONEY MAKING IDEA FOR 
Fairs. ‘‘Capt: Kidd’s Treasure Chest” 
Outfit, (price $1.00) free. with $5.co order 
for Grab Bag Novelties at Wholesale prices 
of 25¢., 50€., or $1.00 per Doz. Catalogue free, 
The Entertainment Shop, 99-4th Ave., N.Y, 





HELP AND SITUATIONS 
WANTED 


Vacuum Cap. 
OUR VACUUM CAP when used a few 





MANAGERS wanted in connection with 
our system of stores in principal Pacific 
Coast cities. High-grade, forceful men 
with selling ability, address Pacific Syndi- 
cate Stores Company, 1031 Ellis Street, San 
Francisco. 

LET US open the door of success for you 
by putting you in line for advancement, 
Hundreds of high-grade positions now open. 
Hapgoods, 305-307 Broadway, New York. 

CREDIT MAN and office manager fora 
large New York corporation. Other positions 
paying $1000- $5000. Write for listand plan. 
Business Opportunity Co.,1 UnionSq., N. Y. 


AGENTS — Hustlers $10 to $20 daily. 
Selling: Automatic Self-Filling Fountain 
Pen to business and office men, ‘Write for 
plan. Kistner Pen Co., Zion City, Ill. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
PHOTO-FINISHING for Amateurs, 

















— by mail. Highest Grade Work, 
est Materials. Enlargi a_ Specialty. 
Write for Price Card. pecial Offers. 


Sample Print. Robert Johnston, Dept. L. 
Kodaks and Supplies, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Motion picture machines, FilmViews, Mag- 
ic Laaterns, Slides, and similar Wonders For 
Sale. Catalogue Free. Wealso buy Magic 
Picture Machines, Films, Slides,etc. W. 
Harbach, 809 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








tes each day draws the blood to the 
scalp, causing free and normal circulation, 
which stimulates the hair to a new healthy 
growth. Sent on trial under guarantee. Write 
for free particulars. The Modern Vacuum 
Cap Co,, 594 Barclay Block, Denver, Col. 


Postal Cards 


SOUVENIR POST CARDS. — From 
Photos, etc., we make you the ‘‘Plates,” 
from which, on a type printing press, you 
can have the cards printed in one or more 
colors. Gatchel & Manning, Designers and 
Engravers, Philadelphia. 


Strength System 
ANY PERSON, sick or well, I have a 
simple method for guns strength and 
flesh. No medicine. Send 25 cents for my 
simple method. Frederick Choat, Box 49, 
Jacksonville, Ill. 


For the Deaf 
DEAF or hard of hearing persons find 
lip reading simple, easy, practical ; oral or 
mail; terms easy. L. D. Lipmann, P. O. 
Drawer 2618, Boston. 














Astral Readings 


YOUR CHARACTER, youn and 
prospects accurately depicted by the laws of 
Astral Science. Practical, helpful. Send 
birth date and 2 ct. stamp for sample Read- 
ing. Alcor L, Mizaro, Bridgeport, Conn. 





ARE YOU SATISFIED WITH YOUR PRESENT POSITION? 


Here’s a letter from one man who wasn’t. 


Funk & WAGNALLsS, 
44-60 East 23d St. 
New York City. 


New York, Nov. 24, ’06 


Gentlemen: Thanks to your paper as a valuable advertisin medium. The first week 


you opened the “‘Classified 


‘columns’’ I inserted a four-line ad. for a situation as press- 


room foreman. I was surprised when it brought me communications from a number of 


awe houses throughout the country. 


I was at the point of going to Battle ge, | 


ich., when another and better proposition was offered me right here in New York. 
have always believed in advertising for a situation when out of one or desiring a better one, 
and if either circumstance presents itself again I shall make use of the Literary Digest. 


165 West 126th St. 


Very trul 
4 J E. A. ANDREWS 


You can get the same results that he did for only $2.00. Rate, 50 cents per line, no 


less than 4 lines accepted. 


Readers of THE LITERARY DIGES1 are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 




































LITERARY DIGEST 


This Free Book Tells 
About a New Food 


Lyvola Ripe Olives is a new food product containing 58 per cent. 
more nutrition than eggs. One quart of Lyvolas equals in food value 
three pounds of the best meat. 

You know what green olives are, but unless you have lived in Cali- 
fornia you don’t know what ripe olives are. 
There’s a big difference. 
There's as much difference between a green olive and a nipe olive 
as there is between a green watermelon and a ripe one, or a green and 
a ripe anything else. 
he green olive—the olive you know—is a condiment—an indi- 
gestible pickle. It is picked green and in that state it has no nutritious 
properties. . It is injurious to the stomach, overtaxes the kidneys, and 
you eat it only because you've acquired the habit. 
The ripe olive—the olive you don’t know— is a perfect fruit-meat, 
rich in nutriment and health-making properties. 

To most people the food value of the ripe olive will be a revela- 
tion. According to an analysis made by the U. S. Government Ripe 
Olives contain 75 food units, while eggs contain only 48, chicken 

e 19, and milk 13. 

‘ Lyvolas represent the first successful attempt to give a perfect 
Write to-day for a copy ripe olive to the public. 

of this free book. What is known as the Mission olive has been picked ripe and 

pickled in salt brine, and has been used in a local way in California for many years. But nobody ever ventured to pack them for 

the market, for the simple reason that it was not thought possible to do so in a way to make them retain their rich, nutty flavor, and 

their natural crispness and solidity. And all these years the market has been held by the green olive. 

Everybody admits the food and medicinal value of pure olive oil. About. this there has ceased to be any controversy. 
A quart of Lyvolas contains a third of a pint of absolutely pure olive oil. When you eat Lyvolas you get your full quota of 
olive oil, and you get it pure. You get it also in disguise, for there is nothing about the taste of Lyvolas that suggests oil. 
They are not greasy or oily in any sense. They have a rich, nutty taste unknown to any other food. 

In Lyvolas we have added a new food to the granary of the world —a food for the well and healthy, and a builder-up 
for the poor in flesh. Lyvolas are ripe olives with every oil cell fully developed and intact; they are the sun-kissed fruit from 
the choicest orchards in California, preserved by a process that brings them to your table an absolutely pure food. 

Lyvolas are rich in life-giving olive oil without any suggestion of the taste of oil about them. Nature has secreted health- 
giving olive oil in them disguised to please the palate and charm the eye. They are simply delicious. Nothing else you have 
ever eaten tastes like them. As a food ‘Lyvolas are unequaled. They 

make it possible to omit meat entirely from your bill of fare. 
M. C. Hutchings, Box 28, Bozeman, Mont., nye m i. 


febtieslcnenes speek ues teas of Cao _ Remember that when you buy Lyvolas you buy a 
a most nutritious food. I certainly feel that 1am doing | sterilized product. They are absolutely free from bacteria. 
peggy wd vig —.. W. Somerville, | he fruit itself is by nature perfectly free from every form of 
Mase, says: Te div came and we like them very much, | germ life, and our process of preservation sterilizes everything 
hoe tes a thee been able to use. and the | that enters into the contents of the package. You may feel 


flavor to it does not trouble me at all. rfectly safe in using it as a food 
Mr. W. A. Peck, 1643 Champa St., Denver, Colo, | P® y ee ] 
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These People Have Tried Lyvolas 


















says: “Do we like Lyvolas—well, indeed we do. Weail If you would know more about this natural life-giving 
a i ees Esmee ane te enough | food, now for the first time ready to be placed on your table, 


Wm, Hartz, 160 Rutledge Ave., Charleston, S. C., | Write us to-day for our 


says: “I have eaten green olives and ripe olives, but no such 


olives as the ‘Lyvolas.’ They are certainly nice. FRE BOOK. 
Mrs. O. C. Bull, Station 2, 128 Madison St., Traverse 
ty, Mich., says: “I can truthfully say Lyvola Ripe ; 

lives are the 4 nye I -_— ever ae. } — “< 
TB em Basen Bed fy yp part wae kid- It is beautifully printed in colors and fine.y illustrated. Tt 
a none on ae ae chronic ailments, The sruseist | tells you about olive culture in general and about Lyvolas in 
who to call upon after this.” particular. It is interesting from cover to cover. You will prize 
«George H. Porter, Box 944, Stoughton, Mass. says: | it for the information it contains. It is absolutely free and will 


ips Olives are the most delicious of any clives I 
ever ate, and | 


tate, and | have enjoyed them in the past in their own | be sent, postage prepaid, for the asking. Write for it to-day, 
native Californian home.” 


Myra E. Warmer, R. F. D.No. 16, Newton, Conn, | 28 We expect to distribute only a limited quantity of these books. 
says: “ The rich, nutty flavor of Lyvolas is unsurpassed.” 


W..C. Allen, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., writes: ‘* The olives 

arrived in shape last Saturday. They are the best 

susseaectet: eect| LYVOLA OLIVE COMPANY 
erent from green olives.” 
A. R,, Brown, So. Washington St., Whitman, Mass., DEPT. 406 H, ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A. 

writes: “* The s arrived safely and after eating them 

afew days after meals, I found, besides being the most de- 

licious of anything in the line of olives | had ever eaten, that 

they acted asa di t, relieving the stomach of that sense 

of fullness which had troubled me for mote than a year, oc- | SPECIAL NOTICE—You cannot buy Lyvolas from your grocer If 


_ you want to place this delectable dainty on your table, write to us direct. 


























casioned by an attack of appendicitis.” 


If they are not Lyvolas 
they are not Ripe Olives 


















Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers, 
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. These Letters Brough; 


Shaving Contentment | 





To the Senders 














= 
Mail Yours To-day 


For 4 cents in stamps, we will send to 
your address a tnial stick, in nickeled 
box (enough for a month’s shaving) of 


COLGATE'S 
SHAVING STICK 


Your acceptance of this offer is the 
most simple and economical way of 
proving once and for all, to your own 

satisfaction, that Colgate’s 

ving Stick is better than 

thought was best. 
Our Stick in its hand-’ 


some Nickeled Box is an 


Ideal Holiday Git 








Colgate & Co. ” dn." New York | | ery 
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Makers of Fine Soaps and Perfumes. Established 100 Years. 




















